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Chicago  Daily  News 

THE  FRIENDLY  ONE 


o:-no  c  -  "T" 

We’te  ^  ^  ' 

staitd2a£  RA:  . . 
tall^ 
too! 


Just  about  tlie  time  Chicago's  ultra* 
modern  John  Hancock  building  took 
shape,  so  did  the  new  Daily  News. 


Our  fresh,  contemporary  look  has 
just  won  the  Inlaml  Daily  Press 
Association's  3()th  annual  typog¬ 
raphy  competition  in  the  over- 
75,000  circulation  category. 


Judges  said,  “The  Daily  News  has 
the  ‘new  look'  of  greater  use  of 
white  space  and  big  art.  and  a  more 
modern  design  that  makes 
newspapers  t'asier  to  rea<l." 


Move  over,  “Big  John.”  We're 
standing  tall, too! 


Howto  sella 
collie  education 
door-to-door 


In  this  rich  country  there  are  still  bright  young 
people  who  never  make  it  beyond  high  school. 
They  come  from  impoverished  backgrounds 
where  a  college  education  is  “the  impossible 
dream.” 

An  imaginative  project  in  New  Jersey 
convinced  many  of  them  that  it’s  not  impossible. 

A  mobile  College  Information  Center,  housed 
in  an  office-type  trailer,  made  the  rounds  of  low- 
income  neighborhoods  in  ten  New  Jersey  cities. 
It  was  staffed  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Union  College  and  was  stocked  with  current 
information  on  college  curricula,  admission 
requirements,  available  scholarships  and 
financial  aid. 

This  traveling  college  counseling  service  was 


I 


funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Bayway  plants  of 
Humble  Oil  and  Enjay  Chemical.  More  than  900 
young  people  received  the  information  and 
encouragement  that  could  mean  the  difference 
between  a  career  and  a  dead  end. 

This  is  only  a  small  start  on  a  big  job.  But  it  is 
a  start.  And  we’re  glad  to  have  a  part  in  it. 
Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there's  added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  extra  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  extra.  - 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

Where  you  get  aM  the  extras. 


one  (orthe 
money 


In  1968,  74% 
of  all  Baltimore 
department  store 
advertising  ran 
in  the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers  know 
that,  in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore -a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MARCH 

23-25— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

23-April  4 — Seminar  for  political  reporters.  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

27-28— Circulation  seminar  of  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Howard 
Johnson  Inn,  Woodbridge,  N  J. 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

29-30 — Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Sierra  Tahoe,  Lake  Tahoe. 

29 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  2).  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williams¬ 
burg.  Va. 


APRIL 

10-12 — Council  on  Newspaper  Research  and  Development.  Hotel  Del 
Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

10-12 — Iowa  Press  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

10-12 — Nebraska  Press  Association.  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

10- 12 — North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ray  Hotel,  Dickinson. 

11- 12 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Hills 
Motel.  Crossville.  Tenn. 

11-12 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Airlie  Foundation,  War- 
ronton,  Va. 

11-12 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Mariott  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

13 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Southeast).  Emerald  Cove 
Hotel,  Corpus  Christi. 

1 3- 1 5 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13-18 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives.  Mark 
Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

13-25— Seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13-15— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

15— Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

16 -  Cenadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

17- 19 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Seven  Springs 
Mountain  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

17-18— Louisiana  Press  Association.  Montelaone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

17- 19 — Kansas  Press  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Saline. 

18- 19 — Now  York  Press  Association  offset  printing  conference.  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

20 —  Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Northeast).  Worth  Hotel, 
Fort  Worth. 

21 —  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
New  York. 

21- 24— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf  Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel.  New  York. 

22- 23 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Dallas. 

24-26— South  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

27 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Victor  Theater,  RCA  Hell,  New  York  City. 

27-28 — Iowa  Circulotion  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

27-29 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield. 

27-May  3 — Missouri  Press  Associetion.  Columbia,  Mo. 

27-May  9— Seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs.  American 
Press  Institute.  Columbia  University.  Now  York. 


Most  cases  of  high 
blood  pressure, 
leading  cause  of 
heart  attack  and 
stroke,  can  now  be 
controlled. 

Protect  yourself 
two  ways:  visit  your 
doctor,  and  support 
your  Heart  Associa- 
tion'slifesavingpro- 
gram  of  research 
education  and  com¬ 
munity  service. 


2-3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  3).  Memphis. 

2- 4 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  8).  Lubbock,  Texas. 

3 -  Louisiana-Mississippi  AP  Association.  Now  Orleans. 

4- 7— Society  of  American  Business  Writers.  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 
4-10— Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

8-10 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Marco  Polo  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

8-10 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Hotel  Dennis, 
Atlantic  City. 

8- 10 — Wisconsin  Press  Association.  Park  Motor  Inn,  Madison. 

9- 10 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  II).  Rochester,  N.Y. 

II — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association.  (Western).  Inn  of  the  Golden 
West,  Odessa. 

11-13 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Skyline 
Hotel,  Ottawa. 
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SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 


Retail  ad  linage  ^  m  <  -3 

flourishes  in  a  //  f  ^ 

fashion  framework.  ^  I 

V  ^  -  j 

Fairchild  furnishes  the  framework.  I 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  SYNDICATION 
fashions  for  her 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  SYNDICATION 
fashions  for  him 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  SYNDICATION 
fashions  for  home 


For  availability  in  your  market,  write  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  7  East  1 2th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0003 
or  telephone  212-255-5252,  and  ask  for  Joseph  Hanley. 


Drawing  by  Kenneth  Paul  Block 


Twcafy  ysort  age,  social  science  stadias 
prodletod  tka  coerse  of  tka  Ualtad  Statos  racial 
straggla.  If  public  policy  makers  kad  kaard 
tkis  eiettage  tkoa,  a  more  ratloaal,  loss 
violoat  adjastmoat  migkt  hove  beee  mode. 

BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 
AND  THE  MASS  MEDIA 

Frederick  T.  C.  Yu,  Editor 

This  book  presents  the  papers  discussed  at  a  conference 
of  social  scientists  and  journalists  aimed  at  better  com¬ 
munications  between  these  professions.  The  Editor,  Dr. 
Yu,  Professor  and  Director  of  Research  at  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  loumalism,  is  broadly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  both.  He  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  from  the  University  of  Iowa,  has  done  post-doctoral 
social  studies  at  Harvard  and  M.I.T.,  and  served  on  the 
itaff  of  several  newspapers,  including  the  WASHINGTON 
POST. 

CONTENTS 

Editors  Forward 

Session  One.  Public  and  Mass  Media  Uses  of  the 
■ehavioral  Sciences 

•  Marvin  Brassier,  The  Potential  Public  Uses  of  the 
Behavior  Sciences 

•  Richard  C.  Wald,  Newspaper  Journalism  and  the 
Behavioral  Sciences 

•  Ben  H.  Ba^dikian,  John  W.  Riley,  Jr.,  A  Review  of 
Session  One 

Session  Two.  Social  Issues  and  the  Mass  Media 

•  Robin  M.  Williams,  ]r..  Implications  for  the  Mass 
Media  of  Research  on  Intergroup  Relations  and 
Race 

•  Melvin  L.  Kohn,  Social  Class  and  Serious  Mental 
Disorder 

•  Alfred  J.  Kahn,  Poverty  and  Public  Policy 

•  Eli  Ginzber^,  Automation— Impact  of  Computers 

•  Stanton  Wheeler,  Crime  and  Violence 

Session  Three.  Journalists  and  Behavioral  Scien¬ 
tists 

•  Leo  Bogart,  Social  Sciences  in  the  Mass  Media 

•  Ernest  Havemann,  Barriers  to  Communication:  The 
Problem  of  Jargon 

•  Emmet  Dedmon,  Barriers  to  Communication: 

Another  Journalist’s  View 

•  Ronald  Lippitt,  Barriers  to  Communication:  As  Seen 
by  Social  Psychologists 

•  Ed^ar  F.  Borgatta,  Barriers  to  Communication:  As 
Seen  by  Sociologists 

•  John  Mack  Carter,  Perceptions  of  a  Mass  Audience 

•  Joseph  T.  Klapper,  Herbert  II.  Hyman,  A  Review 
of  Session  Three 

Sesiien  Four.  Prospects:  Training  of  Journalists 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 

•  W.  Phillips  Davison,  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
—Columbia  University  Program  in  Journalism  and 
the  Behavioral  Sciences 

•  Wayne  A.  Danielson,  Technique's  for  Improving 
Access  to  Social  Science  Data  and  Resources 

•  Earl  Ubell,  Should  There  Be  a  Behavioral  Science 
Beat? 

•  Robert  L.  Jones,  A  Review  of  Session  Four 

Session  Five.  SuMMory  and  Conclusions 

•  Daniel  Lemer,  Summary  and  Conclusions 

1968  270  page's  $8.00 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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NEWSPAPERS,  ONCE  READ,  have  been  put  to  unique  use, 
but  how  many  can  claim  honors  as  being  used  for  w^i  paper! 
The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  can.  The  author  of  “Cowboys  Unde 
the  Mogollon  Rim,”  whose  name  is  “Slim”  Edison,  described  hoi 
his  wife  papered  a  ranch  kitchen  with  the  want  ad  sections  aoj 
funnies  from  the  paper’s  Sunday  edition.  “Cowboys  would  be  bed 
over  double  reading  the  funnies  on  the  kitchen  walls,”  wrote  UUisoc 
“and  follow  them  clear  around  the  kitchen.”  . . .  EMMET  WA TSOfi 
columnist  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  works  in  an  ofiBce  thi 
is  “a  cross  between  the  Boeing  wind  tunnel  and  a  St.  Vincent  D 
Paul  repair  shop.”  Like  most  columnists  he  has  a  host  of  pet  peeve 
a  few  of  which  are:  Meter  Maids,  cigarette  machines,  sticky  type 
writers,  bad  weather,  deadlines,  weak  drinks,  strong  cigars,  tral 
jams  and  tasteless  jokes.  .  . . 


JAMES  DENT,  who  writes  a  humor  column  called  “The  Gai 
etteer”  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  reports  that  kids  who  tak 
part  in  the  PPC’s  Sunday  coloring  contest  are  asked  to  send  thei 
entries  to  Uncle  Nugent  “in  care  of  this  paper” — and  about  a  thin 
of  the  entries  are  painstakingly  addressed:  “Care  of  This  News 
paper.”  .  .  .  We  think  of  the  newspaper  as  a  career,”  writes  KRIS 
TINA  METCALF,  “a  creative  outlet  or  just  a  way  of  making  a  liv 
ing,  but  not  often  enough  as — THE  VOICE  OF  FREEDOM.  In  nianj 
ways  our  liberty  .  .  .  Our  health,  our  happiness  .  .  .  Within  thu 
land  of  freedom  are  .  .  .  Determined  by  the  press  .  .  .  We  have  th 
power  to  influence  .  .  .  This  we  must  keep  in  mind  .  .  .  When  writ] 
ing  editorials  ...  Or  news  of  any  kind  .  .  .  We  have  to  face  eacl 
test  that  comes  .  .  .  And  consciences  apply  .  .  .  When  it  is  hard  tc 
write  the  truth  .  .  .  And  easy  work  to  lie  .  .  .  The  voice  of  freedom 
is  a  right  .  .  .  That  we  should  not  abuse  ...  For  scores  can  testify 
in  tears  .  .  .  What  it  is  like  to  lose  .  .  .  Our  journalistic  goals  ar^ 
won  .  .  .  When  every  paper  fights  ...  To  keep  responsibilities  . . 
In  balance  with  its  rights.” 


*ZHO  WHAT? 

The  yak  at  Leh  had  had  his  way 
With  the  cow  from  Uttar  Pradesh ; 

And  then  he  thought:  what  had  heen  wrought 
Here  at  Leh  with  Uttar  Pradesh? 

Alas,  alack!  'Whenever  yak 

Joins  with  such  as  yonder  cow  lass. 

Emerge  there  must  from  their  joint  lust 
Another  yakity  yakass. 

—Brady  Black,  editor,  Cincinnati  Enquird 


*A  ZHO,  OR  DZO,  is  to  the  yak  and  cow  what  a  mule  is  to  tir 
jackass  and  mare,  but  nine  U.S.  newsmen  surveying  zhos  at  I.eh  u 
Ladakh,  India,  January  29th,  didn’t  know  this  and  had  to  fabricat 
their  own  name — a  yakass.  .  .  .  The  nine  were:  Edward  G.  Doherti 
assistant  managing  editor,  Boston  Globe;  Brady  Black;  Howar 
Turtle,  executive  Sunday  editor,  Kansas  City  Star;  Clayton  Kellc 
city  editor,  Topeka  State  Journal;  Rex  Conn,  farm  editor.  Cedi 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette;  Robert  Handschine,  managing  editor,  Fom 
er’s  Union  Herald,  St  Paul;  Carl  A.  Jones,  publisher,  Johnson 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle;  David  Murray,  national  affairs  write 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  James  Cary,  Washington  correspondent  Copk 
Newspapers  •  .  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  all-around-tb 
town  columnist  Jack  Rosenbaum  says  the  word  “skyjack”,  used 
often  these  days  for  “Cuba-bound”  planes,  was  coined  by  fello^ 
Examiner  staffer,  Vincent  Halloran,  night  telegraph  editor.  .  .  . 


HEADY  HEADS  &  SUCH:  “Radio  Preacher  Jailed  for  Preying  H 
Mail”,  Washington  Federal  Times  .  .  .  Over  the  story  that  Pn  sideil 
Nixon  has  the  shortest  name  of  any  President  in  history,  the  Indis^ 
apolis  Star  headed:  “Nixon  Really  Fits  In,  Headline  Men  Shout' 
The  Denver  Post  ran  this  head  over  photo  lines  about  a  swea  ing-i 
ceremony  of  four  new  judges  in  Denver:  “Here  Comes  the  JudF 
Judge,  Judge,  Judge”  .  .  .  “Ptarmigan  Ptired  of  Ptraveling”  wtoii| 
editor  Howard  Rock,  an  Elskimo,  in  the  weekly  Alaska  Tundra  tmOi 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  22  19«| 


Come  fly  with  us .  up,  up  and  away  to 
higher  sales  in  the  Oregon  Market  /^. 
Here's  how^$_  „^to  get 
off  the  ground: 

By  stringing  along^^^^h  the 
Oregonian/Oreqon  Journal  , 

seen  daily  by  over  88  percent 
of  the  908,000  population  ,^0^^ 
in  the  Portland  area  P^. . .  and  by 
over  55  percent  ^^"of  the  2.2  million 
total  Oregon  Market /w. 
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MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


JOURNAL 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 
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«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Our  85th  milestone 

Eighty-five  \eais  ago  this  Saturday — March  22,  188} — The  Journal¬ 
ist  was  founded,  the  first  weekly  newsmagazine  about  the  newspaper 
business. 

Newspaprrdoui  appeared  in  18?)2.  The  Fourth  Fjitnte  began  in  1891. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  launched  June  29,  1901.  Adxiertising  appeared 
in  192.5. 

All  these  publications  have  been  combined  under  the  egis  of  Editor 
&  Pt'BLisHFR  which  today  is  the  leading  chronicler  of  events  in  the 
newspajjer  field. 

There  were  981  daily  newspa|>ers  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
4,000,000  in  the  year  1881.  It  was  a  burgeoning  free  press  in  a  Repub¬ 
lic  of  38  States  boasting  a  population  of  approximately  50,000,000  souls. 

ER:P  and  its  jiredecessors  have  observed  and  reported  developments 
in  journalism  during  the  intervening  85  years  while  the  nation  has 
grown  to  50  States  with  a  fiopulation  of  200,000,000  being  serveil  by 
1752  newspapers  publishing  f)2,.500,000  copies  jier  day. 

ElkP’s  history  has  been  a  story  of  constant  and  continuing  service 
to  the  newspaper  business.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  was  founded  thiee  years  after  The  Journalist.  Since  then 
EfeP  has  been  active  in  the  formation  of  the  llureau  of  Advertising, 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  the  International  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  .Association  and  most  of  the  other  associations  in  the  news¬ 
paper  editorial,  circulation  and  advertising  fields. 

The  E&P  International  V’ear  Book  appeared  in  1921,  the  first  com¬ 
pilation  of  information  on  all  daily  newspapers  and  their  executive 
jiersonnel. 

t 

The  following  year  E&P  launched  the  first  annual  tabulation  of 
newspaper  linage  and  also  of  newspajier  mechanical  requirements. 

The  first  annual  Syndicate  Directory  listing  all  syndicated  features 
available  to  newspapers  appeared  in  1924,  followed  in  the  same  year 
by  E&P’s  annual  Market  Guide,  giving  standardized  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  about  every  newspaper  market  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

The  annual  Newspaper  Promotion  Aw’ards  were  started  in  1933 
and  EfcP’s  Color  .Awards  were  started  in  1956. 

Throughout  its  career  E&:P  has  given  more  than  a  full  measure  of 
devotion  to  the  people  and  to  the  field  it  has  served.  Since  the  days 
when  The  Newspaper  enjoyed  an  exclusive  jiosition  in  its  job  of 
keeping  the  public  informed,  we  have  helped  The  Newspaper  wage 
battles  against  the  inroads  of  news  magazines,  radio  and  television 
and  have  watched  it  emerge  to  greater  strength  in  each  instance.  As 
a  result  probably  no  other  business  publication  can  demonstrate  the 
same  close  relationship  with  its  subscribers  and  its  advertisers. 

E&P’s  hallmark  over  the  years  has  been  honesty,  forthrightness  and 
integrity.  It  is  to  these  we  re-dedicate  ourselves  for  the  next  85  years. 


(Charter  Member.  Audit 
Bureau  of  CircnUtieDi 


Member,  Amerieui 
BusincM  PrcM  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1968—25,/ 
Renewal  Rate  75.91% 


Tho  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  bean  merged:  The  Journ«; 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapatd^' 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Etlr 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  Tt 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Welker 
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THE  BEGINNER 

Wofford  College,  a  male,  Methodist 
Churoh-supported  institution,  is  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  a  program  it  terms  “interium”, 
during  which,  for  a  month  each  winter, 
students  may  select  occupations  in  which 
they  want  to  spend  the  month. 

Thus,  a  journalism  student,  a  sophomore, 
came  to  us  at  the  Evening  Herald.  He 
couldn’t  type,  nor  had  he  more  than  a 
smattering  of  theory  on  journalism.  His 
teacher.  Dr.  Kenneth  Coates,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Spartanburg,  (S.  C.)  Journal, 
armed  him  with  the  following  instructions: 

1.  — Get  to  work  on  time. 

2.  — Don’t  leave  until  the  job  is  done. 
One  learns  not  to  be  a  good  journalist 
by  clock-watching. 

3.  — Be  respectful  of  those  with  whom 
you  will  work.  All,  including  the  janitor, 
can  teach  you  something  of  the  newspaper 
business.  Say  “yes,  sir”  and  “yes,  ma’am’’ 
and  never  say  “huh’’  to  anybody. 

4.  — Run  all  errands  for  “old  heads.” 

5.  — Be  sure.  Truth  is  a  hard  deer  to 
hunt  but  the  quarry  is  worth  the  pursuit. 

6.  — Try  to  find  out  the  “why”  of  things. 
It’s  hard  but  worth  it  if  you  persist. 

7.  — Be  sure  what  you  write  can  be  un¬ 
derstood. 

8.  — Read  everything  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business  you  can  find. 

9.  — Find  out  all  you  can  about  what 
can  and  what  can’t  be  printed.  And  why. 

10.  — Conduct  yourself  so  your  director 
on  the  job  will  report  to  me  you  are  a 
good  representative  of  our  college. 

*1. — Remember  the  pronouncement  that  - 
“before  the  door  of  Excellence,  the  High 
Gods  have  ordained  sweat.” 

John  wrote  three  reports  for  me  (and 
his  teacher.)  In  his  first,  he  wrote  “after 
two  days,  I  have  learned  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  are  busy  .  .  .  reporters  don’t  always 
work  on  exciting  stories  but  on  many  con¬ 
fusing,  frustrating  and  dull  ones. 

“Going  to  court  with  a  reporter,  I  en¬ 
visioned  ‘Perry  Mason’  things.  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed  to  see  the  judge  just  hearing  a 
series  of  guilty  pleas.  Drunken  driving  and 
such  pleas  are  dull  but  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
porters’  daily  business. 

“Today,  1  got  my  first  assignment  .  .  . 
but  the  story  fell  through  almost  before 
I  got  started  .  .  .  newspaper  reporting  is 
not  as  easy  as  I  thought  it  would  be.  .  .  . 
Today,  I  learned  one  must  bp  brief  and 
clear  .  .  .  but  not  so  brief  as  to  sacrifice 
important  information  or  coherence.  .  .  . 

“I  find  it  interesting  how  a  photographer 
must  daily  come  up  with  interesting  and 
good  quality  pictures. .  .  .” 

At  the  end  of  his  four-week  period,  John 
wrote,  in  part: 

“From  the  start,  the  thing  which  im¬ 
presses  me  is  how  busy  a  place  a  newspa¬ 
per  office  is.  There  are  people  to  interview, 
leads  to  follow  up,  deadlines  to  meet,  tele¬ 
phones  to  answer,  people  on  the  go  all  the 
time.  It  reminds  me  of  a  hospital,  handling 
emergencies  all  day. 

“I  now  have  certain  opinions  on  what 
makes  a  good  reporter.  Determination  and 
persistence  are  key  qualities  which  I  feel 
he  must  possess.  A  good  reporter  is  de- 
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termined  to  report  the  truth  about  any 
event. 

“One  may  have  to  spend  hours,  even 
days,  in  search  of  that  truth,  no  matter 
how  hard  a  task  and  he  must  have  the 
persistence  to  follow  all  leads. 

“News  stories  seem,  to  me,  to  fall  into 
five  major  classifications:  handouts,  stor¬ 
ies  which  come  in  on  the  wire;  immediate 
events,  such  as  fires,  shootings,  robberies 
or  sports;  columns;  feature  stories. 

“The  handling  of  releases  usually  nec¬ 
essitates  little  more  than  condensing  and 
rewriting;  in  the  case  of  wire  stories,  it 
means  the  se’ection  and  shortening  to  fit 
the  spaces  provided;  the  other  types  in¬ 
volve  much  more. 

“In  immediate  news  stories  .  .  .  quick 
handling  is  necessary.  Often,  the  reporter 
relies  on  contacts.  Police  stores  must  be 
obtained  without  upsetting  the  routine  of 
the  police,  coroner,  fire  department  and 
hospital  people. 

“The  hardest,  but  most  exciting,  is  the 
feature  story.  The  writer  must  get  the  read¬ 
er  interested  and  also  gain  personal  satis¬ 
faction.  It  seems  journalist  can  derive  no 
greater  pleasure  than  seeing  a  story,  in 
which  he  has  put  so  much  time  and  inter¬ 
est,  in  print.” 

This  all  seems  elemental  to  the  news¬ 
paperman.  There  is,  of  course,  so  much 
more. 

But  it  seems,  John  Faris  Jr.,  a  college 
.sophomore,  in  a  newspaper  office  as  a 
worker  for  the  first  time,  grasped  the  fun¬ 
damentals  in  four  weeks  time. 

Warren  Koon 

Managing  Editor, 

Evening  Herald 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


‘MIRACLE  MEN’ 

Press  clippings  from  stateside  news¬ 
papers  that  filter  their  way  back  to  Viet¬ 
nam  show  that  our  unit,  the  Americal  Di¬ 
vision,  is  losing  an  important  battle. 

Typesetters  and  proofreaders,  as  well  as 
many  writers  who  strive  for  accuracy,  are 
knocking  the  “L”  out  of  the  Americal. 

In  many  stories,  the  Americal  Division 
mysteriously  becomes  the  “.\merica  Divi¬ 
sion”  or  “American  Division”  when  some¬ 
one  decides  a  finger  hit  the  wrong  key. 

We  are  proud  to  be  Americans,  but 
there  is  a  strong  pride  and  camaraderie  in 
the  America!  that  is  hurt  when  news¬ 
worthy  events  are  not  properly  recognized. 

The  Americal  Division  is  tbe  largest  di¬ 
vision  in  South  Vietnam,  occupying  a 
large  sector  of  I  Corps,  the  country’s 
northernmost  tactical  zone.  It  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  the  only  Army  division  that 
works  directly  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  link  between  the  Americal  and  the 
Marines  is  not  new.  In  World  War  II, 
when  the  Americal  was  formed  on  New 
Caledonia  in  1942,  their  first  task  was  to 
relieve  embaittled  Marines  on  Guada- 
canal.  They  later  worked  side  by  side  on 
many  other  island  landings.  These  World 
War  II  “Miracle  Men”  also  had  trouble 
getting  the  papers  to  print  the  name  right. 

The  Americal  Division  was  reborn  in 
South  Vietnam  on  September  25,  1%7, 
out  of  battalions  and  brigades  that  were 
lumped  under  Task  Force  Oregon.  Since 
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that  time,  the  Americal  has  successfully 
fought  and  won  numerous  battles,  but 
many  of  the  facts  are  lost  between  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  newspaper  reports  when  the 
infamous  “L”  goes  astray. 

We  feel  it  is  time  to  carry  our  continu¬ 
ing  battle  to  a  new  front  and  call  up  our 
reserves — the  newspaper  editors’  desire 
for  complete  accuracy. 

Paul  B.  Parham 

Major,  FA 
Information  Officer, 

Americal  Division 


‘HIT  BY  SHRAPNEL’ 

Your  story  on  the  shrapnel  addition  to 
UPI  Correspondent  A1  Webb’s  weight 
(March  1)  reminds  of  one  of  my  favorite 
“brights”  as  an  AP  correspondent  in  the 
Philippines  in  1944-45. 

It  was  before  the  dictionaries  yielded  to 
common  usage  and  expanded  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  shrapnel. 

When  Gen.  Walter  Krueger,  the  tough 
old  Prussia-bom  6th  Army  commander  un¬ 
der  MacArthur,  visited  a  group  of  wounded 
soldiers,  he  asked  one  of  them: 

“How  did  you  get  it,  son?” 

“Hit  by  shrapnel,  sir,”  the  G.I.  replied. 

“You  don’t  mean  shrapnel,  son;  you 
mean  shell  fragments.  Shrapnel  are  pellets 
and  they  haven’t  been  used  in  shells  since 
World  War  I.  Now  what  was  it  that  hit 
you?” 

“Shell  fragments,  sir,”  came  the  reply, 
“but  it  sure  felt  like  shrapnel.” 

Jim  Hutcheson 

Union-Bulletin, 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Short  Takes 

Bradburn  was  presented  to  the  Pine 
Room  luncheon  in  Hulman  Center  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  victims  died  from  chemical 
bums. — Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star. 

*  •  « 

Companies  split  stocks  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  They  may  be  interested  in  the 
wildest  possible  ownership  of  shares. — 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  .Advance. 

*  *  * 

Mother  Seton  becapie  a  saint-in-wait- 
ing  in  1963  when  she  was  beautified. — 
Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Journal. 

•  *  * 

Section  line  in  Classified:  Female  Help 
Wasted. — Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer. 

*  *  * 

In  any  modern  society  of  the  attitude 
of  the  asses  is  largely  dictated  by  the 
mental  food  of  which  they  partake.  — 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 

•  •  * 

These  two  youngsters,  in  their  first 
roll,  were  fantastic  in  portraying  one  of 
the  greatest  love  stories  ever  told.  — 
Grand  Blanc  (Mich.)  News. 

*  *  * 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  Women’s  Auxiliary,  which 
is  now  busy  shipping  the  sauce  to  cover 
all  GI  ration  sins. — DeKalb  (Ill.)  Daily 
Chronicle. 


(R&P  pays  $2  for  «arh  amnsint  typoaraphlcal 
error  rlipp^  from  newtpapara.) 


Which  magazine  | 
scores  a higher'Q” 
among  women  readers 
than  four  leading 
shelter  magazines? 


The  New\brkTimes  Magazine . 52% 

Better  Homes &Gaidens . 49 

American  Home . 36 

House  Beautiful . 34 

House&Gaiden . 29 


“Q  Score”?  That’s  the  revealing  new  measure  of  York  Times  Magazine  carries  more  furniture  advertising 

readers’  attitudes  toward  the  magazines  they  read.  Accord-  linage  —and  more  total  advertising  linage —than  any  other 

ing  to  Home  Testing  Institute/TvQ,  which  provides  the  magazine.  Come  say  hello  soon  to  the  women  who  buy 
scores  after  nationwide  surveys,  a  magazine’s  “Q  Score”  for  1,500,000  homes, 
is  the  per  cent  of  a  magazine’s  readers  (average  Tissue 
audience)  who  rate  it  “one  of  their  favorites.” 

Yes,  women  rely  on  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
for  home  furnishings  ideas.  And  advertisers  rely  on  it  to 
reach  these  better- buying  women.  Which  is  why  The  New 


Prize-winning  assignment 

Reporter  team  exposes  root 
cause  of  poverty  in  cities 

By  Dwayne  Walls 


Charlotte,  N.C. 

I  was  half  asleep  in  a  motel  room  in  Raleigh, 
felled  by  a  flu  virus  and  concerned  only  about 
sleep,  when  the  message  came  from  the  Ob¬ 
server  news  room  that  Jim  Batten  and  I  had 
won  one  of  the  George  Polk  Memorial  Awards 
for  our  series  on  rural  poverty. 

“That’s  nice,”  I  said,  or  something  like  that, 
as  I  collapsed  again  on  the  bed.  And  I  remem¬ 
ber  thinking  as  I  drifted  off  to  sleep.  “Thank 
you,  Rosanna.” 

Little  Rosanna  Metcalf  was  the  child  Jim 
and  I  knew  we  would  find,  dreaded  finding — 
the  one  who  would  get  us  emotionally  involved 
in  the  story.  Jim  found  one  in  a  tenant  farmer’s 
shack  at  the  back  side  of  a  tobacco  patch  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  I  found  Rosanna  in  a 
log  cabin  far  back  in  one  of  the  mountain  hol¬ 
lows  in  Madison  County. 

Except  for  the  people  like  Rosanna,  the  work 
we  did  to  produce  the  series  would  have  been  a 
lai  k.  The  story  almost  wrote  itself. 

Where  others  fell  short 

The  series  had  begun  in  the  mind  of  Observer 
Editor  C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight  during  a  board 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Fund,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  first  statewide  anti-poverty  program. 

That  was  in  the  winter  of  1967,  and  one  after 
another  the  nation’s  metropolitan  papers  had 
done  their  in-depth  reporting  on  the  exploding 
ghettos. 

Where  they  had  fallen  short,  and  what  was 
needed,  McKnight  reasoned,  was  an  effort  to 
trace  the  problems  of  the  cities  back  to  their 
root  causes. 

One  prime  reason  for  the  problems  in  the 
ghettoes,  McKnight  believed,  was  that  the  cities 
had  become  bloated  with  the  swollen  streams  of 
migrants  pouring  into  them  from  the  rural 
areas.  Nobody  had  gone  back  to  look  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it,  and  McKnight  knew  that  North 
Carolina  was  a  prime  source  of  those  migrants. 
For  years  the  state  had  been  feeding  blacks  out 
of  the  tobacco  fields  into  the  East  Coast  urban 
areas  and  its  mountain  whites  out  of  Appala¬ 
chia  into  the  Midwest. 

Ironically,  the  President’s  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  was  reaching 
much  the  same  conclusion  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  Batten  broke  the  story  on  the  com¬ 
mission’s  report. 

When  Batten’s  story  ran,  McKnight  called 
him  and  discussed  the  idea  of  a  series.  He  asked 
Batten  to  talk  with  some  of  his  sources  and 
submit  a  memo  with  story  outlines.  The  Batten 
memo  came  down  in  January,  suggesting  a  two- 
man  effort.  Managing  Editor  Tom  Fesperman 
agreed  after  looking  over  the  story  outlines  and 
he  as.signed  me  as  the  second  man  on  the  team. 


Batten  and  I  each  had  other  projects  going 
at  the  time.  We  began  work  in  mid-February 
after  I  had  finished  a  series  on  the  high  cost  of 
running  for  public  office. 

We  blocked  out  a  tentative  schedule  that 
called  for  four  to  five  weeks  altogether  for  the 
research  and  writing.  We  stuck  pretty  well  to 
the  schedule,  beginning  with  a  short  week  of 
joint  research  in  the  Chapel  Hill-Durham- 
Raleigh  area  gathering  facts  and  figures  on 
poverty,  migration  and  the  economics  of  the  re¬ 
gion. 

The  Carolina  Population  Center  at  Chapel 
Hill  provided  the  material  on  migration.  Dr. 
Ed  Bishop,  vicepresident  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  went  over  with  us  again  some 
of  the  work  of  the  President’s  Commission. 
George  Esser  and  his  staff  at  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Fund  in  Durham  opened  a  rich  lode  of  in¬ 
formation,  not  only  about  rural  poverty,  but 
also  about  the  people  we  would  be  calling  on 
later  as  guides.  Rural  sociologists  and  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  experts  at  N.  C.  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Raleigh  gave  us  a  valuable  overview  of 
the  region’s  rural  economy. 

A  mountain  of  source  material 

We  were  piling  up  a  mountain  of  source  ma¬ 
terial,  and  I  was  dutifully  trying  to  wade 
through  some  of  it  one  night  in  our  motel  room 
in  Durham  when  Batten  tossed  another  book 
onto  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“This  is  one  we’d  better  read  first,”  he  said, 
“it  might  have  a  lesson  for  us.” 

The  book  was  James  Agee’s  “Now  Let  Us 
Praise  Famous  Men”  and  Batten’s  point  was 
that  we  would  have  to  be  careful  not  to  get 
emotionally  involved  in  our  story.  Neither  of  us 
had  read  Agee’s  masterpiece  on  poverty.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  neither  of  us  ever  found  time  to 
read  it  later. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  week  Batten  and  I 
split  up  to  spend  the  next  three  weeks  among 
the  poor,  he  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  and 
I  in  the  mountains,  he  in  a  rented  car  and  I  in 
a  succession  of  four-wheel-drive  vehicles. 

We  knew  generally  where  to  find  the  people 
we  were  looking  for.  They  live  in  the  last  house 
up  the  hollow  or  the  little  tenant  shack  deep  in 
the  tobacco  fields,  out  of  sight  and  mostly  out 
of  mind  even  among  people  traveling  the  back 
roads. 

Our  problem  was  to  find  the  areas  where  we 
knew  the  rural  poor  could  be  found  in  numbers. 
We  wanted  to  see  as  many  as  we  could  in  the 
time  allowed  and  to  eat  up  as  little  time  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  driving. 

The  solution  was  to  pinpoint  several  areas 
where  we  knew  there  were  active  local  poverty 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


James  Batten 


Dwayne  Walls 


Perry  says  sale 
report  is  rumor 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

*John  H.  Perry  Jr.  said  this 
week  that  his  group  of  28  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida  had  not  been 
sold  nor  has  any  decision  been 
made  to  sell  them.  He  described 
a  report  in  the  Wail  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  that  the  group  was  up  for 
sale  (for  $75  million)  as  “a  lot 
of  rumors.” 

Perry,  who  is  chairman,  said 
there  has  been  no  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Perry  Publica¬ 
tions  to  consider  a  sale.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  “a  lot  of  people  have 
approached  us.”  Among  them, 
he  said,  were  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  the  Cox  group  and 
Scripps-Howard. 

• 

Saturday  change 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  began 
publishing  its  Saturday  edition 
in  the  morning  on  March  15. 
The  shift  was  ascribed  to  two 
factors.  Saturday  has  become  a 
leisure  day. 
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Chicago’s  American  in  ‘compact’  format 


Chicago 

The  American,  dating  back  to 
1833,  will  disappear  April  28 
when  the  Tribune  Company 
changes  its  format  and  flag  to 
Chicago  Today. 

The  name  American  appears 
in  a  dummy  paper  put  together 
for  distribution  when  Lloyd 
Wendt,  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  announced  the  plans  for  a 
“compact”  newspaper  this  week. 
The  name  American  will  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  in  the  new  mast¬ 
head,  and  eventually  will  be 
phas^  out 

The  switch  from  eight-column 
format  to  a  four  column  tabloid 
was  decided  upon,  Wendt  said, 
after  extensive  surveys,  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  new  role  of 
an  evening  paper,  and  “an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  the  future 
will  bring  to  Chicago.” 


“Economists  predict,”  he  said, 
“that  in  the  next  10  years  house¬ 
holds  in  the  Chicago  area  will  be 
increasingly  youthful  and  will 
have  an  annual  average  expend¬ 
able  income  of  $18,000.  More 
than  53  percent  of  the  population 
will  have  jobs  and  50  percent  of 
all  women  over  16  years  of  age 
will  be  working. 

“With  Chicago’s  burgeoning 
transportation  system  we  believe 
that  many  more  people  will  buy 
a  convenient-size,  modern  news¬ 
paper  to  read  on  the  way  home 
as  well  as  at  home.  We  mean  to 
give  them  just  that.” 

Luke  Carroll,  editor,  said  the 
new  hole  will  be  increased  30 
columns  daily  and  40  on  Sunday. 

The  new  publication  will  have 
new  writers  and  features  and 
new  makeup.  The  women’s  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  in  a  pull-out 


magazine.  A  how-to-have-fun 
magazine  will  be  added  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

During  the  past  six  months 
the  American  has  taken  on  19 
staff  writers  and  numerous  fea¬ 
tures. 

A  New’  York  News  representa¬ 
tive  spent  several  days  with 
Maxwell  McCrohon,  day  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Ralph  Hallen- 
stein,  night  managing  editor, 
while  getting  together  mockups. 
Robert  Kipp,  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  looked  at  the  News 
operation. 

Admitting  that  the  American 
has  been  a  financial  loser  since 
the  Tribune  purchased  it  in  1956 
from  the  Hearst  interests,  Wendt 
said  he  believed  the  afternoon 
competition,  the  Chicago  Daily 
New’s,  also  has  lost  money  the 
last  several  years. 


One  reason  for  the  decline  of 
afternoon  papers,  he  said,  ii 
their  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
high-income,  rapidly  growing 
suburban  market.  The  American 
now  is  57  per  cent  home  de¬ 
livered. 

Chicago  Today  will  be  a  sec- 
tionalized  paper,  with  four  col¬ 
umns  to  a  page  and  a  lot  of 
pictures,  including  a  daily  cen¬ 
ter  spread  of  pictures. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  re- 
desigpied  its  first  five  pages  to 
four-column  makeup. 

McCrohon,  who  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Sidney  Sun  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  rather  w’istfully  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Sun’s  circulation 
is  735,000. 

The  American’s  ABC  state¬ 
ment  as  of  September  30,  1968, 
show’ed  436,893  daily  and  483,- 
418  Sunday. 


Earth  may  be  too  small  for  moon  flight  reporters 


By  Edwin  C.  Pipp 

Aerospace  writer,  Detroit  News 


Using  experience  from  the 
Apollo  7,  8,  and  9  manned  space¬ 
craft  missions,  the  national  space 
agency  plans  to  make  the  Apollo 
10  lunar  mission  a  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  for  the  swarms  of  news 
media  expected  to  cover  the 
lunar  lan^ng  in  July. 

Some  1,800  reporters  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  cover  the  Apollo  10 
fight  from  Cape  Kennedy  and 
2,-500  to  3,000  will  be  there  for 
the  moon  landing,  said  A1 
Alibrando,  public  affairs  officer 
for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  office  of  manned  space 
flight. 

About  a  third  of  those  who 
watch  the  launch  are  expected  to 
move  to  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  at  Houston  for  continued 


N.\SA  has  moved  steadily 
ahead  in  efforts  to  help  the 
press  and  has  to  make  some  ob¬ 
vious  improvements  to  handle 
the  increasing  numbers. 

A  major  problem  is  press  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  Cape  Kennedy 
area. 

The  present  press  center  is 
25  miles  from  where  the  press 
must  live.  It  is  a  converted 
parachute  building. 

When  NASA  announced  the 
Apollo  9  astronauts  were  ill,  re¬ 
porters  had  to  wait  in  line  to  use 
the  six  public  telephones  avail¬ 
able  in  the  building. 

Alibrando  said  NASA  is  con¬ 
sidering  opening  bigger  press 
facilities  in  Cocoa  Beach  where 
the  agency’s  press  headquarters 
was  located  before  the  Apollo 
flights  began. 

However,  an  estimated  $85,000 
bill  for  the  building  and  ade¬ 
quate  communications  is  a  prob¬ 


lem  to  be  dealt  with,  he  said. 

At  the  Houston  space  center 
plans  are  to  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  press  facilities  and 
provide  additional  electronic 
equipment  for  the  press. 

Aerospace  reporters  have 
found  that  tape  recorders  and 
AM-FM  transistor  radios  have 
become  essential  parts  of  the 
equipment  they  use  for  manned 
space  flight  coverage. 

They  now  are  asking  for 
special  telephone  lines  at  the 
desks  in  the  center  to  better 
hear  the  air-to-ground  communi¬ 
cations  and  to  get  recordings  of 
the  conversations  which  often 
have  to  be  understood  through 
static. 

At  both  the  Cape  and  Houston, 
increasing  numbers  of  reporters 
are  having  loud  speakers  in¬ 
stalled'  in  their  motel  rooms  for 
reports  of  the  mission  events. 

When  aw’ay  from  the  center 


and  their  rooms  they  follow’  the  lirculatio 
flight  through  their  radios. 

NASA  officials  advise  re¬ 
porters  covering  a  manned  space 
flight  for  the  first  time  to  do 
some  “homework”  so  they  can 
understand  the  space-age  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  complex,  fast-mov¬ 
ing  missions. 

Veteran  space  reporters  are 
concerned  about  “private  conver¬ 
sations”  between  crew’s  and 
ground  controllers  and  are  hope¬ 
ful  they  will  be  confined  to  medi¬ 
cal  problems.  During  Apollo  9 
three  such  conversations,  details 
of  w’hich  were  not  given  the 
press,  took  place.  All  concerned 
sickness  in  the  spacecraft, 

NASA  reported. 

The  press  fears  the  agency 
may  extend  the  private  conver¬ 
sations  to  include  in-flight  emer¬ 
gencies  and  thus  prevent  ac¬ 
curate  reporting  of  the  historic 
missions. 


Scripps-Howard  papers  give  Powers  new  post 


Appointment  of  Frank  B. 
Pow’ers  as  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Scripps-How’ard  News¬ 
papers  to  succeed  Mark  Ferree 
becomes  effective  April  1. 

Ferree,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Scripps-Howard,  and 
general  business  manager  since 
1949,  made  the  announcement. 
He  w’ill  continue  as  executive 
vicepresident,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Company. 

Powers  has  been  as.sistant 
general  business  manager  for 
three  year.s.  Previously  he  was 
business  manager  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel,  one  of  the 


Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Powers,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see  in  19.34,  became  associated 
with  the  Knoxville  News-Senti¬ 
nel  in  1939.  While  there  he 
.served  successively  as  national 
advertising  manager,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  assuming  the  latter  posi¬ 
tion  in  1956.  He  w’as  appointed 
assistant  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  on  May  1,  1966. 

Powers  served  four  years  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps  during 
World  War  II,  rising  from  pri¬ 
vate  to  captain.  He  is  married  to 


the  former  Ann  Sutherland. 
They  have  tw’o  sons  and  one 
grandson. 

Ferree  attended  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  in  1932.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  the 
next  year,  a  position  he  held  un¬ 
til  1936,  when  he  was  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Times.  From  1937  to 
194.5  he  .served  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times. 

On  January  1,  1945,  he  w’as 
named  assistant  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers,  and  general 


business  manager  on  January  1, 
1949. 

On  April  28,  1960,  at  the  74th 
annual  convention,  Ferree  wu 
elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspai)er  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Survey  on  obscenity 

ouths  like  bang-bang  words  in  their  paper 


By  John  Zug 
Publisher,  The  Daily  Iowan 

Iowa  City 
College  students  overwhelm- 
hgly  favor  the  spelling  out  of 
lour-letter  words  where  those 
rords  are  essential  to  the  telling 
if  a  news  story,  a  survey  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  indicates. 

In  a  specific  instance,  82.2 
ercent  of  men  students  inter- 
iewed  and  83.3  percent  of  worn- 
students  interviewed  said 
at  the  Daily  Iowan,  student 
ewspaper,  should  have  reprint- 
in  full”  a  “dirty  poem”  to 
hich  a  police  chief  objected. 

The  poem  first  appeared  in 
eedback,  an  unofficial  dupli- 
ited  paper  published  by  a 
roup  of  high  school  students 
whenever  somebody  had  time  to 
0  the  typing.”  The  paper  has 
irculation  in  several  high 
ehools  in  Iowa  City  and  the 
owa  City  area. 

The  third  issue  brought  Police 
hief  Wayne  J.  Winter  of  sub- 
rban  Coralville  before  the 
"oralville  City  Council.  He  said 
me  allegfedly  obscene  material 
the  publication  might  make 
listribution  of  it  a  felony  under 
he  criminal  code  of  Iowa. 

Th^.  high  school  students 
bought  the  police  chief’s  objec- 
ion  centered  on  one  poem. 

Words  believed  euential 

In  the  newsroom  of  the  Daily 
owan,  Editor  Cheryl  Arvidson, 
i  senior  in  journalism,  and  her 
itaff  of  student  editors  were 
inanimous  in  the  decision  to  re- 
irint  the  poem  in  full. 

Their  reasoning  was  that  the 
o-called  “dirty  words”  are 
hemselves  essential  to  the  tell- 
g  of  such  a  story,  to  enable  the 
ader  to  know  what  it  is  that 
he  police  chief  finds  objection- 
ible. 

These  editors  are  aware  of, 
)ut  tend  to  reject,  the  counter- 
trgument  that  if  responsible 
ersons  question  the  good  taste 
f  material  printed  in  one  paper, 
)ersons  of  like  beliefs  will  ques- 
ion  the  good  taste  of  another 
aper  which  reprints  the  al- 
■gedly  offensive  material. 

Such  words  have  been  printed 
ly  the  Daily  Iowan  for  several 
Pars,  but  only  in  cases  where 
he  editors  believed  the  words 
henisflves  essential  to  the  tell- 
ng  of  the  story. 

The  printing  of  such  words 
las  brought  some  measure  of 
tilversf  reaction  from  certain 
idverti.sers  and  some  adults  as- 
i'xiated  with  the  newspaper  and 


with  the  university  in  various 
capacities.  They  have  taken  the 
position  that  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  good  taste,  and  have  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  Daily  Iowan  has 
injured  its  image. 

A  further  argument  is  made 
by  some — that  a  student  news¬ 
paper  should  be  a  training 
ground  for  future  editors  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  publications, 
and  inasmuch  as  none  of  them 
permit  questionable  material, 
the  students  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  “dirty  words” 
either. 

Complete  freedom 

On  the  Daily  Iowan,  the  stu¬ 
dent  editors  have  always  had 
complete  editorial  freedom  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  counsel  of  edi¬ 
torial  advisers  such  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  a  designated  faculty 
member  from  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

The  editors  are  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Student  Publications 
Inc.,  which  since  its  inception  in 
World  War  I  days  has  included 
five  students  elected  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  and  four  faculty 
members  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  University. 

The  Daily  Iowan,  a  morning 
newspaper,  is  read  by  more  than 
18,000  students.  How  do  they 
feel  about  the  printing  of  so- 
called  “dirty  words”?  To  test 
their  reaction,  a  questionnaire 
was  prepared  and  by  noon  of  the 
day  the  story  was  printed,  it  had 
been  filled  out  by  90  men  stu¬ 
dents  and  54  women  students. 
The  questionnaire  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  Daily  Iowan  today  (Feb. 
27,  1969)  printed  a  story  telling 
that  an  unofficial  high  school 
newspaper  has  been  cited  by  a 
police  chief  as  obscene,  with  a 
possible  felony  involved. 

“The  Daily  Iowan  said  the  pa¬ 
per  printed  poems  protesting  po¬ 
lice  brutality  in  Chicago,  medi¬ 
ocre  educations,  sports  news, 
etc.,  and  said  students  thought 
this  poem  caused  the  objections: 

“  ‘Kill,  kill,  kill. 

Kill,  kill,  kill. 

Kill,  kill 
all  genocide 

Until  there’s  no  one  left  to 
kill.’ 

“This  questionnaire  requests 
your  opinions.” 

(Editor’s  note:  The  first  de¬ 
leted  line  contained  a  reference 


to  mother  followed  by  a  six-let¬ 
ter  word  created  out  of  a  four- 
letter  word,  two  words  in  all, 
comprising  what  one  student  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “an  old  southern  ex¬ 
pression.”  The  second  deleted 
line  is  what  a  former  President 
of  the  United  States  said  about 
a  music  critic  who  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  singing 
voice  of  the  President’s  daugh¬ 
ter.) 

Students  then  were  asked  to 
check  one  of  the  following  two 
statements : 

“The  Daily  Iowan  should  have 
reprinted  the  poem  in  full  so 
that  I,  as  a  reader,  could  tell  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  police  chief  ob¬ 
jected  to.” 

In  bad  taste 

“The  Daily  Iowan  should  not 
have  reprinted  the  poem  because 
if  the  poem  is  in  bad  taste,  ob¬ 
jectionable  or  illegal  in  one  pa¬ 
per  it  would  be  in  another.” 

The  first  statement  was 
checked  by  82.2  percent  of  men 
readers  and  83.3  percent  of 
women.  The  second  statement 
(poem  should  not  have  been  re¬ 
printed)  was  checked  by  12.2 
percent  of  men  and  11.1  percent 
of  the  women.  Five  percent  of 
the  men  and  5.6  percent  of  the 
women  voiced  no  opinion. 

Students  then  were  asked  to 
check  one  of  the  following  state¬ 
ments: 

“I  like  to  see  such  ‘dirty 
words’  in  the  paper  occasional¬ 
ly.” 

“I  would  prefer  not  to  see  such 
‘dirty  words’  in  the  paper.” 

The  first  statement  won,  but 
there  was  considerable  objection 
to  its  wording.  It  received  the 
check  mark  of  47.7  percent  of 
the  men  and  46.3  percent  of  the 
women. 

The  second  statement  (prefer 
not  to  see  “dirty  words”)  was 
checked  by  34.4  percent  of  the 
men  and  38.9  percent  of  women. 

Registering  no  opinion  were 
17.9  percent  of  men  and  14.8 
percent  of  women. 

Language  is  changing 

On  the  final  four  question.s,  in- 
ten<led  to  sound  out  student 
opinions,  those  filling  out  the 
questionnaires  were  asked  to 
“yes”  or  “no”  following  each 
statement.  The.se  were  the  n*- 
sults: 

“The  language  is  changing; 
some  words  may  lie  offensive  to 
older  people  but  to  younger  peo¬ 


ple  they  mean  no  more  than 
‘hell’  and  ‘damn’  meant  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two  ago.” 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion 


Women 

42.6% 

48.1 

9.3 


Women 

50.0% 

31.5 

18.5 


“Dirty  words  represent  a  pov¬ 
erty  of  thought;  there  are  better 
ways  to  say  what  you  have  to 
say.” 

Men  Women 
Yes  55.5%  50.0% 

No  32.2  31.5 

No  opinion  12.3  18.5 

“Dirty  words  are  a  form  of 
protest:  They  tend  to  shock  an 
older  generation  that  tolerates 
lack  of  peace,  lack  of  brother¬ 
hood  between  people  of  different 
color  or  belief,  etc.” 

Men  Women 

Yes  54.4%  55.5 

No  35.5  28.6 

No  opinion  10.1  15.9 

“Use  of  dirty  words  tends  to 
degrade  and  demean  human  life 
and  is  therefore  especially  inap¬ 
propriate  in  a  university  atmos¬ 
phere  where  there  is  special 
emphasis  on  culture,  the  arts 

and  higher  intellectual  pur¬ 

suits.” 

Men  Women 

Yes  25.5%  29.6% 

No  66.7  53.7 

No  opinion  7.8  16.7 

The  Daily  Iowan  passed  one 
test  with  flying  colors.  Asked  If 
they  read  it  regularly,  88.8  per- 
ceitt  of  men  and  92.6  percent  of 
women  answered  “yes”. 

• 

Printer  of  campus 
paper  is  arrested 

St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Mark  A.  Thomson,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Charles  Banner-News, 
will  appear  in  St.  Charles  police 
court  April  4  to  answer  a  charge 
of  printing  alleged  obscene  and 
lewd  material. 

The  material  involved  was  an 
underground  newspaper,  the 
Columbia  Free  Press,  distributed 
at  the  Columbia  campus  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  The 
paper  carried  a  front-page  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  policeman  raping  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  It  was  sold  by 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

Thomson  said  he  printed  1500 
copies  of  the  paper  at  a  cost  of 
$108  and  made  $15  on  the  job. 
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Tax  on  advertising  fought  in  Maryland  ptu 


Baltimore 

Struck  by  a  blitz  late  Satur¬ 
day  (March  15)  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  House  of  Delegrates,  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  industry 
officials  gathered  forces  on  Mon¬ 
day  for  a  battle  that  was  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  1957-58  attack  on 
the  Baltimore  City  advertising 
tax. 

In  the  original  state  sales  tax 
bill,  newspapers  and  advertising 
were  exempted.  Governor  Mar¬ 
vin  Mandel,  soon  after  succeed¬ 
ing  to  that  office  when  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  became  Vice  President, 
proposed  that  the  sales  tax  be 
increased  from  3  to  4  percent 

and  a  broad  list  of  items . 

such  as  soaps . be  added 

to  taxable  base. 

On  second  reading  of  the 
measure  Saturday,  Delegate 
Daniel  J.  Minnick  Jr.,  a  Balti¬ 
more  Democrat,  offered  an 
amendment  making  advertising 
subject  to  the  levy. 

It  was  passed. 

On  third  reading,  late  Mon¬ 
day,  the  measure  was  given  final 
House  approval  and  sent  along 
to  the  Senate. 

The  combined  measure  was 
passed  87  to  47. 

The  amendment  includes  all 


advertising  sales  of  space  in 
newspapers,  periodicals  and 
billboards  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  time. 


Doubtful  legality 


Following  the  1957-58  adver¬ 
tising  tax  battle  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  a  ban  on  advertising 
taxes  by  any  of  the  state’s  sub¬ 
divisions. 

When  the  amendment  was  pre¬ 
sented  Saturday,  it  was  shouted 
through  in  the  wake  of  a  warn¬ 
ing  by  the  Attorney  General’s 
office  that  it  was  of  doubtful 
constitutionality. 

Delegate  William  J.  Houck,  of 
Frederick  county,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  fioor  leader,  told 
the  House  that  the  advertising 
levy  was  not  a  part  of  the  Man- 
del  Administration  levy,  and  he 
too  questioned  its  constitution¬ 
ality. 

A  note  from  Robert  F. 
Sweeney,  deputy  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  state,  was  read,  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  was  “not  optimistic” 
about  the  success  of  defending 
such  a  measure  in  the  courts. 


structure  for  both  the  Governor 
and  the  General  Assembly  said 
in  its  report  that  “Maryland 
could  impose  the  sales  tax  on 
advertising  if  the  law  were  care¬ 
fully  written  to  avoid  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  freedom  of 
speech  problems.” 

The  Maryland-Delaware-D.  C. 
Press  Association  wired  its 
members  and  legislators  urging 
opposition  to  the  levy.  Ray 
Hamby,  manager  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  labeled  the  levy  a  discrim¬ 
inatory  assessment  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  a  service,  without  likewise 
taxing  such  other  services  as 
medical  care. 


and  press  as  outlined  m 
the  United  States  and  M  ir 
constitutions. 

It  also  voided  the  levy  on  bii; 
boards  on  the  grounds  that  ^ 
city  did  not  intend  that  it  shoj 
apply  to  a  small  segment  of 
advertising  industry. 


if 


The  4%  tax  on  g^oss  sales 


irupteci  I 


2%  on  gross  receipts  from  sJ 
vertising  were  designed  to  yiafiTTnon 
the  city  |2,653,000  a  year.  T  ”  ‘ 

In  the  first  two  months,  it  t4 
turned  $155,098,  and  Charles 
Benton,  budget  director,  pt«' 
dieted  that  revenue  would 
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more  than  $1  million  below  essl ® 


The  Maryland  Retailers  As¬ 
sociation  joined  the  fight.  Ed- 
w’ard  McNeil,  executive  vice- 
president,  said  no  hearing  was 
held  in  the  House  on  the  bill. 
The  Merchants  are  asking  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  views  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  advertising  tax. 


Gty  tax  voided 


mates. 

Eventually,  Mayor  Thomas  I 
Alesandro  Jr.,  father  of  Balt  be  fore  i 
more’s  present  mayor,  called  fc  ilver-hai 
repeal  of  several  taxes,  incla  Itudent 
ing  the  advertising  tax,  in  i  fter  the 
effort  to  spur  a  lagging  econoni]  tudeiit  d 

After  the  Court  of  Appeal  P“' 
decision,  taxes  collected  were  n  'bifh 
funded  to  persons  on  whom  the  [hether 
were  levied,  including  hundred  ible  joui 
of  advertisers  who  receive  istently 
checks  for  a  few  pennies  paid  o 
classified  ads. 


In  that  fight,  evidence  showefK  Alligi 


But  a  special  committee  that 
made  a  study  of  the  sales  tax 


Baltimore’s  tax  on  advertising 
w'as  overruled  by  the  Maryland 

Court  of  Appeals  on  the  ground  that  86%  of  the  4%  tax  an 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  88%  of  the  2%  tax  came  froi^c  be  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  newspapers. 
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UPI-Giuld 
wage  talks 
continue 

Negotiations  on  a  new  con¬ 
tract  between  the  United  Press 
International  and  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  continued  this 
week  past  the  expiration  of  the 
old  agreement  on  March  15  but 
Guild  negotiators  were  em¬ 
powered  to  call  a  strike  if  they 
deemed  it  necessary. 

Tentative  agfreement  was 
reached  on  some  side  issues, 
such  as  vacations,  holidays  and 
noise  abatement  in  Bureaus.  In 
money  talks,  the  UPI  said  it 
was  willing  to  apply  the  Gen¬ 
eral  wage  increases  in  the  new 
Associated  Press  contract  at  the 
start  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  years  of  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract.  The  top  scale  in  the  AP 
contract  becomes  $250. 

The  Wire  Service  Guild  came 
around  to  admitting,  in  bulletins 
to  members,  that  the  AP  led 
UPI  in  average  pay  prior  to 
the  last  AP  settlement.  During 
negotiations  in  December  the 
Guild  had  claimed  the  AP  lag¬ 
ged  behind  both  UPI  and 
Reuters. 

According  to  new  calculations 


by  the  Guild,  the  average  news¬ 
man’s  salary  at  AP  was  $206,  as 
compared  with  $184  at  the  UPI 
and  AP  had  994  employes  in  the 
newsman  -  photographer  -  artist 
category  while  UPI  had  722. 

Prior  to  January  1,  the  Guild 
said,  AP  was  paying  $3.6  mil¬ 
lion  per  year  more  than  UPI 
in  salaries  to  all  job  classifica¬ 
tions  with  1,316  persons  under 
Guild  jurisdiction.  AP  spent 
nearly  $3.8  million  more  per 
year  on  its  news  payroll,  the 
Guild  figures. 

“These  facts,”  UPI  replied, 
“highlight  the  problem  we  have 
since  our  best  information  shows 
that  AP’s  revenue  is  about  $8 
million  a  year  more  than  ours.” 

UPI  negotiators  have  empha¬ 
sized  that  money  should  be  put 
into  the  pension  plan,  which  is 
entirely  underwritten  by  the 
company,  while  AP  employes  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  plan. 

• 

Culligan  buys  paper 

The  Westport  (Conn.)  Daily 
Town  Crier,  which  recently  sus¬ 
pended  publication  and  filed 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  has 
been  purchased  from  the  re¬ 
ceiver  by  Culligan  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  Matthew  J.  Culligan, 
head  of  the  purchasing  company, 
announced  this  week.  He  said  he 
planned  to  resume  publication 
April  15. 


They  praise  the  Lord 
after  damning  Nixon 

Washington 

The  skits  and  songs  at  dinners 
of  the  Gridiron  Club  are  not 
characterized  by  reverence, 
either  ecclesiastical  or  political. 
Never  bawdy  and  generally  dec¬ 
orous,  they  are  nonetheless 
closer  to  the  night  club  than  the 
cathedral  pattern. 

Presidents  throughout  the 
more  than  half-century  history 
of  tHe  Gridiron  Club  have  been 
the  butt  of  a  great  deal  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  buffoonery.  President 
Nixon  was  no  exception  at  the 
Club’s  dinner  Saturday,  March 
15.  He  took  it  in  good  part,  as 
most  Presidents  have,  and 
shared  in  the  fun  and  noise. 

But  President  Nixon  appar¬ 
ently  thought  that,  after  the  rib¬ 
bing  he  and  other  public  figrures, 
mostly  Republicans,  took  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  it  would  be  good  for 
the  journalists  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday.  So  he  invited  the 
Gridiron  members  and  their 
wives  to  Sunday  worship  at  the 
White  House. 

There  were  Protestants,  Cath¬ 
olics,  Christian  Scientists  and 
probably  a  few  heathen  among 
the  newsmen  who  showed  up  to 
hear  a  Presbyterian  preacher 
from  California  sermonize  on 
the  “identity  crisis”.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  a  Quaker.  The  minister. 


the  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  H.  Evans  Jr, 
and  his  wife,  former  movie  staa 
let  Colleen  Townsend,  joim| 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
shaking  hands  with  the  newst 
and  other  worshippers. 

The  Gridironers  listened 
some  joined  in  the  singing 
“Praise  Ye  The  Lord,  The  A1 
mighty,”  and  “Crown  Him 
Many  Thorns.” 


Photograph  of  slain 
burglar  best-in-show 


Philadklphi 

A  Bulletin  photograph 
Charles  J.  Tinney,  won  the 
in-show  award  at  the  30th 
nual  awards  dinner  and  dance 
the  Press  Photographers 
ciation  of  Philadelphia 
award  was  for  “Killer’s  W 
ward”  which  shows  the  body 
a  burglar  shot  to  death  in  a 
battle,  a  policeman  stan( 
over  him. 

In  the  feature  category, 
prize  was  won  by  Anthony 
cardi,  of  the  Inquirer.  In  s] 
the  first  prize  went  to  I^ 
Smith,  of  the  Daily  News, 
in  sports  features,  Wi 
Brown  of  the  Inquirer  won 
prize. 

In  color,  Anthony  Calabro 
the  Inquirer  won  first  a 
and  in  features,  an  Inq 
lensman,  Alexander  McCa 
also  rated  first. 
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Student  editors  find  canons 
of  journalism  are  indefinite 

r>y  Carol  Sanger 


Gainesville,  Fla. 
Gast  es  between  the  adminis- 
ration  and  the  student  press 
it  the  University  of  Florida 
iniptefi  recently  over  the  issue 
if  responsible  journalism. 
Demands  for  responsible 
oumalism  on  one  hand  and  the 
ear  of  censorship  on  the  other 
lave  raised  the  question:  what 
ire  the  ethics  binding  a  college 
lewspaper? 

The  problem  was  brought  to 
iie  fore  at  the  university  by  the 
lilver-haired  Vice  President  for 
Student  Affairs  Lester  L.  Hale 
^fter  the  Florida  Alligator,  the 
tudent  daily  newspaper  of  the 
JF,  published  three  stories 
fhich  made  him  “wonder 
rhether  the  canons  of  respon- 
ible  journalism  are  being  con- 
pstently  upheld.” 

The  Board  of  Student  Publi- 
tions,  having  jurisdiction  over 
e  Alligator  and  other  campus 
iterary  publications,  was  asked 
0  be  the  judge  in  the  requested 
ivestigation  of  the  paper’s 
thics. 

Stories  about  ‘the  pill* 

Th®  stories,  appearing  in  the 
dligator  in  the  fall  of  1968,  in- 
olved  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
ispensation  of  “the  pill”  to  un- 
larried  UF  coeds  by  the  uni- 
ersity’s  Infirmary;  staged 
break-in”  in  the  universit3r’s 
brar>’  to  investigate  security 
jeasuros;  and  the  reprinting  of 
everal  four-letter  words  from 
lie  Purdue  University  student 
ewspaper. 

But  for  the  Alligator  there 
^as  a  more  serious  question 
nderlying  the  investigation, 
fas  it  an  attempt  by  the  uni- 
srsity  administration  to  censor 
»e  newspaper?  It  had  been  done 
>ur  years  ago  and  three  editors 
ere  removed  in  as  many  days. 
Editor  Harold  Aldrich,  in  a 
,500-word  report  to  the  Board’s 
ivestigating  subcommittee,  ex- 
lained  the  Alligator’s  inten- 
uns  and  sense  of  ethics  in  the 
iwe  incidents. 

“The  investigation  (involving 
>e  pill)  was  conducted  .  .  .  be- 
luse  it  was  a  legitimate  news 
^ry  of  public  interest.  A  news- 
a^r  has  a  right  and  respon- 
Ibility  to  inform  its  readers  of 
hat  is  happening  in  the  com- 
lunity  and  world  around  them, 
articularly  of  actions  which 
•y  be  in  violation  of  legal  and 
loral  Standards,”  he  stated. 

In  the  story  involving  the  two 


coeds  and  the  pill,  Aldrich  said 
he  gave  the  assignment  “to  con¬ 
duct  an  investigation  into  the 
Infirmary’s  practices  of  prescrib¬ 
ing  birth  control  medication.” 

Aldrich  said  he  had  received 
word  “from  a  reliable  source 
close  to  the  Board  of  Regents” 
several  days  prior  to  giving  the 
assignment  that  the  regents 
were  considering  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  same  practices. 

Didn’t  disclose  identity 

Staff-writer  Sydney  Frasca, 
daughter  of  Pulitzer  prize-win¬ 
ning  journalist  John  Frasca  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  w’ent  to  the 
Infirmary  and  asked  to  see  a 
physician  to  get  a  prescription 
for  birth  control  pills.  She  did 
not  reveal  her  identity  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  When  the  doctor  asked 
Miss  Frasca  why  she  wanted  a 
prescription  for  the  pill,  she  re¬ 
plied,  “for  contraceptive  pur¬ 
poses.”  At  no  time  did  she  tell 
the  physician  she  was  on  assig^i- 
ment  for  the  Alligator,  and  a 
prescription  for  the  pill  was 
given  to  Miss  Frasca  and  an 
unidentified  19-year-old  staff- 
writer. 

When  the  three  part  series 
outlining  the  Infirmary’s  prac¬ 
tices  was  published  in  the  Pace¬ 
maker  All-American  campus 
newspaper  on  Nov.  5,  6  and  7, 
the  director  of  the  Infirmary 
charged  the  Alligator  with  de¬ 
liberately  putting  the  Infirmary 
in  an  “unfavorable  light.”  The 
director.  Dr.  W.  G.  Coggins,  had 
been  consulted  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  series  before  it  ran  in  the 
Alligator. 

No  intention  to  cause  harm 

Miss  Frasca  denied  that  her 
intention  was  to  harm  the  In¬ 
firmary’s  public  image.  She  also 
denied  that  she  ever  lied  to  uni¬ 
versity  officials,  cause  for  pos¬ 
sible  expulsion. 

“There  was  nothing  in  any 
interview  that  I  could  have  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  story  which  would 
have  put  the  Infirmary  in  a 
more  favorable  light.  The  story 
could  have  been  written  as  a 
sensational  expose  simply  on  the 
strength  of  the  prescribing  of 
the  contraceptive  medication 
versus  UF  President  Stephen  C. 
O’Connell’s  views  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,”  Miss  Frasca  holds. 

While  the  birth  control  con¬ 
troversy  continued  to  provoke 
reactions  from  administration, 
faculty  and  students  alike,  the 
Alligator  launched  another  issue. 


On  the  night  of  November  19, 
two  Alligator  reporters  sat  on 
the  floor  of  the  College  Library 
and  watched  as  the  lights 
throughout  the  library  flicked 
off.  The  reporters  were  locked  in 
the  library,  a  situation  that 
could  have  been  prevented  by  the 
most  cursory  check  of  the  read¬ 
ing  room. 

It  was  not  done  as  a  prank; 
less  than  two  weeks  before  it 
had  been  done  by  a  person  or 
persons  who  stole  more  than 
$2,000  worth  of  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  building  during 
the  night.  Police  believed  the 
thief  gained  entrance  to  the 
building  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  two  reporters. 

After  making  note  of  all  the 
valuable  items  that  could  have 
been  stolen,  the  staffers  escaped 
from  the  building  through  an 
open  window.  The  police  report 
charged  “trespassing.” 

“The  report  of  the  fact  may 
have  appeared  ‘childish’  on  the 
surface;  it  may  have  embar¬ 
rassed  library  officials,  but  it 
made  its  point,  and  library  se¬ 
curity  is  better  today  because  of 
it,”  Aldrich  contends. 

‘Highly  commendable* 

As  the  controversy  over  the 
student  press  spread  across  the 
state,  the  Fort  Myera  News 
Press  commented  in  an  editor¬ 
ial  :  “These  were  stories  that  any 
paper  would  jump  at  the  chance 
to  print — obtained  by  methods 
any  editor  would  consider  highly 
commendable  reportorial  enter¬ 
prise.” 

The  Fort  Myers  editorial  held 
that  “responsible  journalism” 
means  one  thing  to  the  reporter 
writing  the  story  and  another, 
sometimes  entirely  different 
thing,  to  officials  who  may  be 
embarrassed  by  it.  Investigration 
was  the  next  step  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  and  the  re¬ 
printing  of  several  four-letter 
words  in  a  report  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  riots  last  August  was  the 
proverbial  last  straw. 

Vice  President  Hale  sent  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Student  Publications, 
Dr.  Glen  Butler,  demanding 
“particular  and  immediate  at¬ 
tention”  to  the  journalistic  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Alligator.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  lasted  more  than  two 
months  as  the  board  found  itself 
confronted  with  a  perplexing 
question.  What  are  the  ethics 
binding  policy  on  a  campus 
newspaper? 


Dexter  Delony,  a  UF  law  pro¬ 
fessor  and  chairman  of  the 
board’s  investigating  subcom¬ 
mittee,  found  the  most  contro¬ 
versy  among  journalistic  experts 
throughout  the  state  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  revealing  one’s  identity 
as  a  reporter  to  a  news  source. 
Editors  of  the  Miami,  Tampa, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Gainesville 
newspapers  shied  away  from  the 
question  of  newspaper  ethics,  de¬ 
sired  to  remain  anonymous,  and 
gave  varied  and  contradictory 
responses  to  the  board’s  sub¬ 
committee. 

No  obligation 

“Some  editors  said  it  was 
in  the  public  interest  to  identify 
oneself  to  a  news  source  in  any 
condition.  Others  were  equally 
vehement  in  saying  the  reporter 
is  under  no  obligation  to  reveal 
himself”  Delony  said.  “There 
is  a  nebulousness  here  .  .  .  every¬ 
one  has  his  own  opinion  and  no 
one  agrees.” 

Sampling  of  opinion  within 
the  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  at  the  UP 
shows  widely  diverse  views  being 
held  and  taught. 

Dean  John  Paul  Jones  does  not 
believe  it  is  ethical  to  conceal  a 
reporter’s  identity  from  his  news 
source  “for  any  reason.” 

“I  think  it’s  unethical  not  to 
tell  anyone  you’re  a  reporter 
getting  a  story  for  publication,” 
Jones  said. 

The  dean  said  a  reporter 
would  be  “throwing  himself  open 
for  libel  and  right  of  privacy 
suits”  and  would  have  “no  legal 
ground  to  stand  on.” 

“I  think  a  good  reporter  who 
knows  his  business  can  get  the 
story — and  a  good  one — ethic¬ 
ally,”  he  stated.  Jones  believes 
investigative  stories  are  not  the 
sort  of  things  that  can  be  done 
under  the  pressures  of  deadline. 
He  cited  several  cases  of  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  which  took 
more  than  a  year  to  complete 
and  in  which  the  reporter  made 
no  secret  of  his  identity. 

“It  can  be  done  without  any 
secrecy  if  you  go  about  it  the 
right  way  and  take  the  time  to 
do  it,”  Jones  said. 

Queation  of  merit 

However,  the  relatively  short 
length  of  a  school  term  and  the 
rapid  turn-over  of  a  college 
newspaper  staff  place  marked 
limitations  on  investigative  re¬ 
search,  he  admitted. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Cranford,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  recalled  “some  very 
good  stories  that  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  reporter  not  identifying 
himself  to  his  source.”  Dr. 
Cranford  believes  the  merits  of 
the  individual  story  should  de- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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New  contempt  cases 
seen  in  Ray’s  trial 


Memphis 

Judge  W.  Preston  Battle  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  set  punishment  for  four 
men  convicted  of  contempt  in 
connection  with  the  James  Earl 
Ray  case,  and  he  may  rule  on 
new  contempt  citations  then,  too. 
He  has  set  ^e  hearing  for  April 
11. 

A  special  Bar  committee  has 
advised  the  judge  that  four — two 
Memphis  newspaper  reporters,  a 
former  defense  attorney  for  Ray 
and  a  private  investigator — may 
have  committed  contempt  again. 

Roy  Hamilton  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar;  Charles  Ed- 
mundson  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal;  Arthur  J.  Hanes  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  former  attorney  for 
Ray,  and  Renfro  T.  Hays  of 
Memphis  were  served  with  a 
copy  of  a  “supplemental  report” 
the  committee  made  to  the  judge, 
stating  additional  contempt  have 
been  committed. 

Battle  found  the  four  guilty  of 
contempt  in  September  for  vio¬ 
lating  his  order  restricting  pre- 


Press-bar  symposium 
scheduled  for  May  1 

Boston 

Howard  C.  Cleavinger,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle,  and 
Theodore  F.  Koop,  CBS  vice- 
president,  will  be  principal 
spokesmen  for  the  news  media  at 
the  press-bar  symposium  here  on 
Law  Day,  May  1. 

The  program  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Massachusetts 
Press-Bar  Committee  and  Boston 
University  Law  School  at  the 
University’s  law  school  audito¬ 
rium.  Theme  for  the  symposium 
is  “The  News  Media  and  the 
Reardon  Report.” 

Cleavinger  is  chairman  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Koop  is  chairman  of  a  joint 
media  committee  on  news  cover¬ 
age  problems. 

Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  and  Federal 
Judge  Edward  J.  Devitt  of  St. 
Paul  will  speak  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association. 

Other  media  representatives 
participating  in  the  S3nnposium 
are  David  Brickman,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Malden  Evening 
News  and  Medford  Mercury; 
Charles  E.  Gallagher,  executive 
editor,  Lynn  Daily  Item;  and 
Winthrop  P.  Baker,  general 
manager,  WBZ  Tdevikon. 


trial  publicity.  Ray  pleaded 
guilty  to  murdering  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  99  years  in  the  state 
penitentiary. 

The  Bar  committee  reported 
to  Battle  that  two  newspaper 
articles  each  by  Edmundson  and 
Hamilton  published  in  October 
and  November,  “could  be  prej¬ 
udicial  to  a  fair  trial  . .  .  and  as 
such  are  relevant  in  determining 
the  final  disposition  of  these 
hearings.” 

Quoted  an  expert 

One  article  by  Edmundson 
quoted  FBI  fingerprint  expert 
George  Bonebrake  as  saying  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  that  Ray’s 
fingerprints  were  found  on  the 
murder  weapon. 

Hanes  was  mentioned  in  the 
“supplemental  report”  for  com¬ 
ments  he  was  quoted  as  making 
in  connection  with  the  Bone- 
brake  story.  Hays,  who  had 
worked  for  Hanes,  was  cited  for 
a  published  statement  quoting 
him  as  saying  Hanes  could  have 
cleared  Ray  of  first  degree 
murder. 

Battle,  in  finding  the  four 
guilty  of  contempt  in  September, 
did  not  set  a  punishment  but 
.said  their  future  actions  might 
purge  the  contempt  count. 

Attorneys  for  the  two  re¬ 
porters  have  appealed  the  con¬ 
tempt  finding  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

• 

Evacuation  in  fire 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

More  than  40  employes  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  were 
forced  to  leave  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Publishing  Company  Building 
when  an  underground  electrical 
fire  developed  in  transformer 
units  and  insulated  cables  in 
front  of  the  structure  at  15 
North  Main  Street,  March  14, 
sending  smoke  and  noxious 
fumes  into  the  building.  Despite 
the  loss  of  nearly  an  hour’s  pro¬ 
duction  by  both  news  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments,  the  Rec¬ 
ord  met  all  its  deadlines. 


Changes  to  A.M. 

Geneva,  Ohio 
The  Geneva  Free  Press,  which 
is  planning  to  change  to  offset 
printing  in  April,  has  moved 
from  the  afternoon  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  field.  It  is  now  the  only  local 
daily  morning  newspaper  in 
Lake  and  Ashtabula  counties. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(New  York  Stock  Exchanga) 

Mar.  12  Mar.  If 

Barkoy  Photo  .  3f  2B'/2 

Boisa  Cascada  .  UVt  M'/i 

Capital  Citias  Bdestg  .  65  63V( 

Cowlas  Communs  .  If'/i  If 

Crowall  Colliar  .  33%  34 

Crown  Zallarbach  .  61%  62% 


Cutlar  Hammar  .  37%  36% 

Dayco  Corp .  40%  42% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  71%  6f</4 

Eltra  Corp .  40%  3?’% 

Fairchild  Camara  .  6B%  70 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  .  14%  14% 

Gannatt  Co .  3f%  3f% 

Gaorgia  Pacific  .  f2  90% 

Graat  Northarn  Papar  .  61  60% 

Harris  Intartypa  .  71%  6f% 

Intarchamical  .  2^  22% 

Intarnational  Papar  .  37%  39% 

Kimbarly  Clark  .  74  74 

Miahla-Goss-Daxtar  .  31%  31% 

Moora  McCormack  .  17  iTU 

Sun  Chamical  .  40%  38 

Timas  Mirror  .  44%  45% 

(Amarican  Stock  Exchanga) 

Digital  Equipmant  .  153%  154% 

Domtar  .  13%  14 

Ehrenraich  Photo  .  31%  30 

R.  Hoa  A  Co .  17  17 

Milgo  Elactronics  .  25%  21% 

N.Y.  Timas  Co .  42  41% 

Wood  Industrias  .  20%  20 

Papart,  Koanig,  Lois  .  18%  18% 

(Ovar  the  Counter) 

Boston  Herald-Travalar  .  42  44 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  38  39 

Dow  Jonas  .  112%  1 1  O'/a 

Downe  Comms  .  115  105 

Doyle,  Dana,  Barnbach  .  27  27 

Gray  Advtg  .  13'A  IJ'/a 

Hurletron  .  8%  8'% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  25  27'% 

Photon  .  24'/)  26'% 

Post  Corp .  24  24 

Richmond  Newspapers  .  28'%  27'% 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  10'%  10 

B.  C.  Forest  .  34  35'% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  26'%  26'% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  34  34'% 

Foote,  Cone  to  sell 
direct  mail  division 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  adver- 
ti.sing  agency  will  dispose  of  its 
subsidiary  direct  mail  firm, 
Rapp  &  Collins,  before  April  1. 
R&S  has  been  a  marketing  di¬ 
vision  of  the  agency  since  early 
in  196.5,  with  about  $5  million  in 
billings.  FC&B’s  diversification 
continues  in  the  community 
antenna  television  field. 

• 

C.  E.  McKittrick  dies 

Chicago 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  74,  retired 
Chicago  Tribune  executive,  died 
March  17.  He  started  with  the 
paper  in  1921  as  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  and  served 
as  advertising  manager,  business 
manager  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher  before  retiring  at  the 
end  of  1966. 

• 

Philip  Kerby  dies 

London 

Philip  C.  Kerby,  a  former  AP 
reporter  in  Paris  who  joined  the 
French  forces  and  won  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  for  service  in 
World  War  1,  died  here  March 
15.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  75 
years  ago.  During  his  long 
career  in  journalism  he  had 
worked  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co. 
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Media  General, 
holding  company, 
will  absorb  RNI 

Formation  of  a  new  holding 
company  to  embrace  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.,  was  announced 
this  week  by  D.  Tennant  Bryan, 
chairman  of  the  RNI  Board. 

The  new  company  will  be 
known  as  Media  General  Inc., 
and  will  have  two  clas.s«*s  of 
common  stock.  Class  A  and 
Class  B,  with  the  Class  A  elect 
ing  30  percent  of  the  board  and 
Class  B  electing  the  remainder. 

Plans  call  for  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.,  to  Ik*  merged 
into  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
the  new  company,  with  the 
present  name  retained  along 
with  the  present  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors.  Principal  officers  of  the 
holding  company  will  be  the 
same  as  RNI. 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
RNI,  will  occupy  the  same  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  new  company. 

Richmond  Stock,  both  Class  A 
and  Class  B,  would  be  exchanged 
for  Class  A  and  Class  B  stock 
of  Media  General,  on  a  one-for- 
one  basis  under  the  plan, 

• 

Wood  Flong  Co. 
sale  scheduled 
around  March  31 

Sale  of  Wood  Flong  Corp.  to 
Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman  Inc.  is 
scheduled  for  completion  March 
31,  according  to  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  Moore  &  McCormack  Co. 

The  former  shipping  company 
Ixiught  the  mat  manufacturing 
concern  at  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
in  1966  as  the  first  acquisitioB 
in  its  diversification  program. 
Harold  Smith  of  the  Wright 
Company  (now  a  Domtar  subsid¬ 
iary)  was  one  of  the  principal 
owners. 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman,  s 
Cambridge,  Mass,  firm  tha: 
.specializes  in  acoustical  system; 
is  paying  $3.4  million  for  Wood 
Flong. 

Moore  &  McCormack  re|)ortei 
a  1968  net  loss  of  nearly 
million,  compared  with  a  net  los; 
of  $1.6  million  in  1967  despiti 
an  increase  in  revenue  fron 
$96.8  million  to  $106.4  million. 

• 

In  safety  field 

Albert  Benjamin  Kelley, 
former  director  of  public  affain 
for  the  U.  S.  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident,  communi¬ 
cations,  of  the  Insurance  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Highway  Safety. 
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Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow... 


Reflections  on 
Editor  &  Publisher  s 
85th  Anniversary 


MARCH  22,  1884  —  MARCH  22,  1969 


The  exciting  eighties  were  an  editor’s  delight.  A  panoply  of 
personalities  and  events  that  have  shaped  our  times 
filled  the  columns  of  the  nation’s  gazettes,  and  informed 
a  citizenry  of  the  wonders  of  the  decade. 


The  surrender  of  Geronimo,  the  opening  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  the  Johnstown  Flood,  the  Blizzard  of  ’88, 
captivated  the  reading  public.  And  headlines  featured  names 
like  Commodore  Peary,  Mark  Twain,  Thomas  Edison, 
and  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Newspapers  did  it  all  in  the  eighties.  Not  even  the  era’s  early- 
day  science  fictionist  Jules  Verne,  had  predicted  the  possibilities 
of  radio  or  television  newscasts.  The  public 'relied  on  the  news¬ 
papers,  produced  with  imagination  and  daring  by  innovators  such  as 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  Henry  Watterson,  Henry  Grady,  Thomas  Nast, 

E.  W.  Scripps,  Cyrus  Curtis  and  Whitelaw  Reid. 


Beginning  on  March  22,  1 884,  7he  Journalist  made  its  appearance, 
reporting  the  activities  and  developments  of  the  newspaper  field.  And  it 
couldn’t  have  been  an  easy  task.  Ottmar  Mergenthaler’s  first  line-casting 
machine  was  not  to  be  unveiled  until  months  later  that  year. 


85  years 

of  continuous  service 
and  dedication 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  forebear,  however,  set  the  stage  for  today’s 
coverage  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Much  has  happened  in  the  field 
since  the  eighties.  And  all  of  it  has  been  chronicled  in  the  pages 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  The  coverage  has  served  as  a  living  record 
of  the  indomitable  spirit,  courageous  efforts  and  dedicated  devotion 
of  newspapers  as  the  primary  source  of  an  informed  public,  the 
editorial  conscience  of  a  shrinking  world,  and  the  basic  marketing  tool 
for  the  sale  of  products  and  ideas. 


to  the  newspaper  field 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  proud  of  its  85  years  of  service  to 
newspapers.  It’s  reassuring  to  look  at  the  record. 


For  The  Record 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Ben  G.  Wright  resigns  from  This  Week  to  join  newsprint  com- 
pany.  Ben  Wright  will  step  down  as  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  United  Newspaper  Magazine  Corp.,  publisher  of  This 
Week  magazine,  on  April  1  to  join  the  Ontario  Paper  Sales  Co.,  as 
manager  of  its  New  York  office.  Wright  was  vacationing  this  week 
at  his  ski  lodge  at  Vail,  Colorado.  Joseph  Bond,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Crowell  Collier  and  Macmillan’s  printing  and 
newspaper  supplement  division,  said  there  were  no  plans  to  appoint 
Wright’s  successor  at  this  time.  He  said  Fred  Stapleford,  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  sen'e  as  operating  officer  at  This  Week.  Wright  had 
been  president  of  This  Week  for  10  years. 

This  Week’s  business  in  the  first  quarter  was  up 
substantially  reports  Michael  Jackson,  advertising 
sales  director.  Ad  pages,  he  said,  were  up  10.5%  over 
last  year  for  the  same  period.  “Particularly  gratify¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “is  news  that  automotive  advertisers 
are  placing  more  than  twice  as  many  pages  with  us 
this  year  to  date  as  they  did  last  year.”  Even  more 
important  announcements  are  expected  to  be  made 
shortly  of  the  signing  up  of  three  or  four  newspapers. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

National  advertisers  seek  special  section  support.  An  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  trade  associations,  representing  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  are  requesting  special  section  support  help  from  news¬ 
papers.  National  Footwear  Institute  has  prepared  a  four-page  tab¬ 
loid  supplement  and  is  offering  it  free  on  an  exclusive  basis.  The 
Committee  for  the  Great  Outdoors,  representing  leisure  product 
manufacturers  is  distributing  through  Metro  Newspaper  Service  a 
kit  which  they  hope  newspapers  will  use  to  put  together  Summer 
Time  Recreation  sections  .  .  .  The  American  Wood  Council,  an 
alliance  of  trade  associations  and  companies  in  the  wood  products 
field,  is  planning  intensive  local  promotion  during  1969  and  1970  in 
Akron,  Columbus,  Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Kansas  City,  Memphis,  New 
Orleans,  Oklahoma  City,  Omaha,  Phoenix,  Anaheim,  Sacramento, 
San  Diego,  San  Jose,  Tulsa  and  Washington,  D.C.  .  .  .  Champion 
Spark  Plug,  which  is  offering  its  Champion  Car  Care  Newspaper 
Service  sections,  supported  by  the  offer  of  a  1000-line  ad  for  paid 
circulation  papers,  is  giving  newspapers  additional  promotion  as¬ 
sistance  with  ads  in  Gasoline  Retailer.  The  ads  will  list  papers  pub¬ 
lishing  Car  Care  sections  and  publication  dates  and  will  encourage 
service  stations  to  place  ads  in  the  newspapers. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Newspaper  reps  find  welcome  mat  out  at  agency  creative  level. 
After  years  of  trying  to  get  to  the  creative  man  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  sales  story,  newspaper  representatives  have  cracked  through 
with  the  new  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  presentation,  “The 
Professional  Touch”,  a  slide  show  devoted  to  the  graphic  and  crea¬ 
tive  side  of  newspaper  advertising.  “In  a  word,  their  reaction  was 
excellent,”  Thomas  W.  Bennis,  Story  &  Kelly-Smith’s  eastern  mar¬ 
keting  manager,  memoed  his  boss,  Forrest  “Tiny”  Noble,  after 
giving  the  presentation  to  a  top  notch  group  of  art  and  copywriters 
at  McCann-Erickson.  “The  comments  were  given  freely  and  came 
from  all  directions,”  Bennis  said.  “The  rather  informal  approach 
and  the  fact  that  the  story  ‘talked  their  language’  was  appreciated 
and  the  audience  expressed  excitement  at  some  of  the  excellent 
samples  of  imaginative  newspaper  advertising.”  The  group,  he 
said,  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  use  of  ROP  color. 

Katz  Newspaper  sales  has  scheduled  a  press  conference  for 
March  31  to  tell  what  prompted  their  move  to  total  representation 
in  1968.  About  two-thirds  of  the  papers  Katz  serves  have  agreed 
to  accept  a  new  commission  structure  which  compensates  them 
on  the  basis  of  all  ad  revenues. 


E&P  executives 
made  directors 

Four  department  heads  at 
E&P  were  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Co.  at  the  stockholders’ 
annual  meeting  March  14. 

They  are:  George  McBride, 
circulation;  Ferdinand  Teubner, 
advertising;  A1  Weis,  research; 
and  George  Wilt,  promotion. 

Other  directors,  who  were  re¬ 
elected,  are:  Robert  U.  Brown, 
William  J.  Teresky  and  Jerome 
H.  Walker.  The  board  reelected 
the  following  officers:  President, 
Robert  U.  Brown;  secretary, 
Jerome  H.  Walker;  treasurer, 
William  J.  Teresky. 

FCC  limits 
station  rep 
in  a  market 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  ruled  that  an 
advertising  sales  organization 
owned  by  a  broadcast  station 
can’t  represent  a  competing  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  same  community. 

In  a  proceeding  involving  Cal¬ 
ifornia  stations  owned  by  Storer 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Golden  West 
Broadcasters,  and  Metromedia 
Inc.,  the  commission  said  such 
sales  arrangements  violate  an 
FCC  policy  limiting  so-called 
cross-ownership  of  stations  in  a 
community. 

In  addition  to  ruling  on  sales 
representation  in  the  same 
market,  the  FCC  also  indicated 
that  similar  restrictions  might 
be  called  for  on  a  national  basis. 
The  commission  said  it  asked 
its  staff  to  prepare  a  “notice  of 
rule  making”  to  determine: 

— Whether  it  should  prohibit 
a  broadcaster  who  owns  several 
stations  across  the  country  from 
allowing  its  advertising  sales 
organization  to  represent  any¬ 
one  other  than  that  broadcaster’s 
stations  in  national  spot  sales. 

— Whether  the  FCC  should 
prohibit  a  radio  network-owned 
sales  group  from  also  represent¬ 
ing  nonowned  affiliates  in  na¬ 
tional  spots.  The  TV  networks 
already  are  under  such  a  re¬ 
striction,  the  FCC  said. 

The  FCC  action  stemmed  from 
a  petition  by  a  group  called 
Station  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  deny  license  renewal 
applications  on  eight  California 
stations  owned  by  Storer,  Golden 
West  and  Metromedia.  The  FF 
deferred  action  on  the  renewal 
applications. 


Ads  in  poor 
taste  rare, 
says  adman 

San  Diego 

Distasteful  and  decepti\e  ad¬ 
vertising  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,  according  to  the  head  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“Truth,  in  the  legal  sense,  out 
and  out  deception,  flagrant  bad 
taste,  and  other  traditional  rea¬ 
sons  for  being  critical  of  adver¬ 
tising  may  still  be  with  us,  bat 
they  are  now  confined  to  the 
fringes,”  Peter  W.  Allport,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  ANA,  said  in  i 
speech  at  the  23rd  annual  West¬ 
ern  meeting  of  the  ANA  here 
this  week. 

Allport  said  the  major  iteir, 
nowadays  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Joint  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies-ANA  In¬ 
terchange  Committee  on  Poor 
Taste  in  Advertising  is  the 
“paucity  of  complaints”  they 
have  to  handle. 

“I  have  tried  hard,  as  have 
the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  to  find  ads  that  are  truly 
in  bad  taste,”  he  said.  “Fortu¬ 
nately,  not  many  seem  to  exist 

“There  are  poor  ads,  and  dull 
ads,  and  ads  in  entertainment 
sections  or  in  the  fashion  pages 
which  startle  my  middle-aged 
sense  of  propriety.  But  we  sel¬ 
dom  see  the  standard  fare  of 
outright  poor  taste.” 

This  sort  of  transgression,  he 
added,  is  a  “rarity  on  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  scene.” 

The  industry,  according  to 
Allport,  must  learn  now  how  to 
resolve  the  more  “complex  and 
perplexing  issues”.  He  listed 
them  as  follows : 

•  The  anti-trust  or  anti-com¬ 
petitive  problem; 

•  The  moral  problem  of  false 
values ; 

•  The  issue  of  consumer  ir 
formation ; 

•  The  capacity  which  adver 
tising  has  to  annoy; 

•  The  fear  among  many  tha: 
advertising^-or  the  advertiser’; 
interests — dominates  our  media 
of  communications. 

•  The  possibility  that  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  whole  will  be  over 
regulated  to  keep  it  from  beiu 
effectively  used  by  the  fringe  « 
gyp  artists. 


Price  Co.  officer 

Chicac* 

William  B.  Bradley,  mi  Iwei! 
manager  for  Price  Paper 
has  b^n  named  a  vicepre-  idtf 
and  director  of  the  corpora  don- 
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Ws  not  for  griping 

Small  paper  finds  Action  Line 
helps  its  local  news  coverage 


By  Johnny  Johnson 

Kingsport,  Tenn. 

The  ombudsman’s  column,  or 
“action  line,”  is  adding  a  new 
dimension  to  public  service  in 
many  metropolitan  newspapers, 
but  an  editor  in  this  upper  east 
Tennessee  town  has  proved  that 
the  feature  isn’t  just  for  the  big 
papers. 

Bill  Roesgen,  managing  editor 
of  the  30,000-circulation  daily 
Kingsport  Times-News,  said  he 
began  his  Action  Line  four 
months  ago  “just  a  little  appre¬ 
hensive  about  how  much  reader 
response  a  paper  our  size  could 
expect.” 

“Since  an  action  line  depends 
directly  upon  this  reader  re¬ 
sponse  for  its  existence,”  he 
said,  “getting  one  started  and 
keeping  it  going  is  a  delicate 
process.” 

Roesgen  solved  the  initial 
“pump  priming”  problem  by  so¬ 
liciting  questions  from  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper’s 
100-plus  employee  staff,  then — 
after  studying  several  surveys 
and  making  other  considerations 
— committed  himself  by  publish- 
in<i  the  first  column  on  No¬ 
vember  12,  1968. 

The  response  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing. 

“As  it  turned  out,  we  needn’t 
have  worried,”  Roesgen  said. 
“Nothing  we’ve  ever  done  has 
brought  such  immediate,  wide¬ 
spread  response.” 

The  first  question 

That  first  column  included 
questions  about  obtaining  a  birth 
certificate,  a  traffic  sign  at  con¬ 
fusing  street  comer,  social  se¬ 
curity,  and  an  answer  to  clear  up 
local  community  chest  budget. 

From  that,  the  calls  and 
letters  started  flooding  in.  Ac¬ 
tion  Line  was  turned  over  to 
staffer  Peter  Ainsle,  who  began 
spending  “about  half  his  time” 
solving  problems  and  answering 
questions  for  Times-News  read¬ 
ers.  (When  Anisle  left  the  paper 
several  we«ks  ago,  a  full  time 
Action  Line  editor,  Carolyn 
Doerfert,  was  hired.) 

“The  questions  come  in  about 
three  to  one  by  phone  (as  com¬ 
pared  to  mail),”  said  Roesgen, 
“which  has  led  to  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  phone  which  has 
become  a  literal  Action  Line.” 

Since  most  questions  are  an¬ 
swered  through  a  series  of 
phone  calls  (many  times  long 


Mrf.  Carolyn  Doerfert,  Action  Line  editor,  and  Bill  Roesgen,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  of  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


distance),  the  Times-News 
phone  bill  tecame  a  quick  indi¬ 
cator  of  Action  Line  traffic. 

“We  were  able  to  save  some 
money,  and  time,  too,”  said 
Ainsle,  “by  placing  person-to- 
person  calls  to  the  party  we 
needed — such  as  ‘the  person  at 
the  capitol  who  handles  birth 
certificates’ — and  letting  the  op¬ 
erator  go  through  the  red  tape 
runaround  you  sometimes  get.” 

Information  request 

After  four  months,  the  column 
now  runs  four  times  a  week — 
first  in  the  morning  News,  then 
the  same  column  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Times — and  although  the 
response  has  tapered  off  slightly, 
questions  are  still  coming  in  on 
a  received-printed  ratio  of  about 
ten  to  one,  said  Roesgen. 

The  majority  of  the  questions, 
he  said,  involve  “hard  to  get  in¬ 
formation”  or  suggestions  for 
public  works  or  traffic  improve¬ 
ments. 

“The  idea  that  Action  Line 
is  a  gripe  column  is  a  basic  mis¬ 
understanding,”  said  Roesgen. 
“We  have  a  Readers’  Forum  for 
gripes.  Action  Line  is  here  to 
answer  questions  and  solve 
problems.” 

A  check  of  the  files  bears  him 


out.  Of  the  first  222  questions 
printed  (53  columns),  62%  re¬ 
quested  some  type  of  detailed  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  remaining 
38%  were  complaints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  local  and  county 
governments. 

Slightly  more  than  half  the 
information  requests  (32%  of 
all  questions)  asked  merely  for 
answers  without  mentioning  a 
related  personal  problem.  The 
remaining  30%  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  needed  to  solve  a  specifi¬ 
cally-mentioned  problem. 

In  the  other  category,  27%  of 
the  complaints  and/or  sug¬ 
gestions  dealt  with  public  works 
and  traffic  problems,  while  11% 
were  involved  with  other  areas 
of  local  government  such  as 
schools. 

Action  Line  answered  all  the 
information  requests  except  one, 
and  got  enough  information  to 
solve  all  the  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  problems  except  one.  The 
column  got  dramatic  action  on 
22  of  the  222  questions,  meaning 
a  useful  solution  to  a  problem  or 
misunderstanding  that  could  not 
have  been  solved  had  the  news¬ 
paper  not  intervened. 

Roesgen  said  he  uses  a  four- 
point  criteria  for  selecting  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  printed;  (1)  A  ques¬ 
tion  the  column  can  answer,  (2) 
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Preferably,  one  they  can  get  ac¬ 
tion  on,  (3)  One  that  is  some¬ 
what  unusual  (like  the  w'oman 
who  had  gone  through  life  with 
a  mistaken  male  birth  certifi¬ 
cate),  and  (4)  one  with  wide 
public  interest. 

“We  can’t  always  make  a  col¬ 
umn  full  of  questions  filling 
these  requirements,”  he  said, 
“but  we  use  them  as  guidelines 
whenever  possible.” 

Good  feature  ideas 

One  of  the  initial  arguments 
against  beginning  Action  Line 
was  a  fear  that  many  excellent 
feature  possibilities  w’ould  be 
passed  off  as  mere  entries  in  the 
column. 

“Our  suspicions  were  con¬ 
firmed,”  said  Roesgen.  “Action 
Line  has  turned  up  a  lot  of  good 
feature  ideas,  but  we  solved  the 
problem  by  developing  the  best 
ones  and  running  them  with  an 
Action  Line  slug  to  show  that 
the  column  went  in  depth  on 
some  questions.” 

Local  reaction  to  the  column 
has  been  exceptionally  good, 
Roesgen  says,  b^ause  it  is  an 
extension  of  the  paper’s  strong 
local  interest  policy. 

“A  paper  this  size  has  only 
one  thing  to  offer  its  readers 
that  they  can’t  get  somewhere 
else,”  he  said,  “and  that’s  good, 
exhaustive  local  news  coverage. 

“We  follow  this  policy  in  de¬ 
termining  our  regular  news  con¬ 
tent,  and  Action  Line  goes  right 
along  with  the  idea.” 

Kingsport  readers  must  think 
so.  Many  letters  and  calls  in  the 
large  Action  Line  response,  said 
Roesgen,  are  prefaced  with  some 
variation  of  “this  certainly  is  a 
wonderful  thing  you’re  doing.” 

“I  think  people  are  really  be¬ 
ginning  to  trust  Action  Line  as 
a  service  they  can  depend  on  to 
solve  their  problems,”  he  said. 


Heart  transplant 
reporters  cited 

Chicago 

Two  staff  members  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  have  won  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  society’s 
1968  Medical  Journalism  award 
in  the  news  analysis  series. 

They  are  Effie  Alley,  science 
w’riter,  and  Stanley  Pieza,  re¬ 
ligion  editor,  for  their  team  ef¬ 
forts  on  a  3-part  series  which 
explored  the  meelical  and  ethical 
aspects  of  heart  transplants. 


In  political  campaign 

Philadelphia 
Morris  Litman,  former  execu¬ 
tive  city  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  been 
named  press  information  di¬ 
rector  of  the  campaign  of  at¬ 
torney  David  Berger  for  the 
nomination  for  district  attorney. 
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New  factors 
point  to  ad 
linage  gains 

Eugene,  Ore. 

A  developing  climate  favor¬ 
able  to  newspapers  is  antici¬ 
pated  by  Harold  V.  Manzer,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Oregon  Journal. 

This  promises  further  growrth 
by  the  medium  which  already 
enjoys  record  linage  and  circu¬ 
lation  and  to  which  more  people 
are  turning  every  day,  he  told 
the  Northwest  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  Seminar  here  re¬ 
cently. 

Significant  factors  in  recent 
studies  support  these  prospects 
and  never  were  conditions  more 
propitious  for  a  rewarding  ca¬ 
reer  in  newspaper  advertising, 
Manzer  said. 

Income  factor 

The  percentage  of  newspaper 
readers  increases  as  the  income 
level  rises  and  the  press  enjoys 
almost  saturated  coverage  as  the 
income  level  rises.  This  is  even 
more  important  than  the  re¬ 
search  findings  that  newspapers 
deliver  massive  coverage,  great¬ 
er  than  any  other  medium  and 
to  all  income  brackets  on  an 
av'erage  weekday,  Manzer  de¬ 
clared. 

Conversely,  the  hours  of  tele¬ 
vision  viewing  are  greatest  in 
the  lowest  income  families  and 
decrease  as  income  rises,  he 
added  in  reviewing  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  findings. 

Further,  Manzer  noted,  the 
study  produced  factual  evidence 
that  newspaper  readership  in¬ 
creases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  improvement  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  level. 

“The  income  groups  where 
newspapers  are  the  strong^est 
and  the  educational  levels  w’here 
newspapers  are  the  most  domi¬ 
nant  are  the  very  ones  that  are 
becoming  a  larger  and  larger 
part  of  our  population,”  he 
stressed. 

Gains  recognized 

The  advances  scored  by  news¬ 
papers  are  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  in 
a  recent  publication  titled 
Growth  Pace  Setters  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Industry,  it  is  stated  that 
“unprecedented  growth  by  every 
measurement  has  characterized 
the  newspaper  industry  during 
the  past  10  years,”  Manzer 
added. 

Turning  to  the  past,  the  ad 
executive  declared  history  is  re¬ 
plete  with  evidence  of  the  power 


4A’s  cracking  down 
on  disparaging  ads 


of  newspapers  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  knowledge  of 
technological  progress  and  of 
the  ability  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  act  as  a  catalyst  in 
building  mass  consumption  and 
mass  production  accompanied  by 
large  scale  employment. 

“But  until  we  sell  space  in  our 
newspapers  nothing  can  hap¬ 
pen,”  he  warned  the  gathering 
conducted  by  the  University  of 
Oregon  and  PNNAEA  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington  and 
the  Oregon  New'spaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

In  discussing  sales  aids,  Man¬ 
zer  told  of  the  advertising  man 
who  described  circulation  gains 
in  terms  of  additional  payroll 
dollars  and  outsold  contempo¬ 
raries  w'ho  were  using  only  cir¬ 
culation  figures. 

He  also  warned  that  when 
space  is  sold  the  job  is  only  just 
begun. 

“Never  look  upon  yourselves 
as  salesmen  of  space  or  even 
creators  of  advertising,  laudable 
though  those  conceptions  may 
be,”  he  advised. 

• 

Cops  take  out  ad 
in  pay  dispute 

“Rent-A-Cop?”  read  the  head¬ 
line  on  a  six-inch  ad  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  and  Telegram, 
the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  and 
the  Westport  (Conn.)  News. 

The  ad  was  placed  by  the 
Westport  Police  Association  as 
a  means  to  dramatize  what  it 
feels  is  inadequate  pay  of  $5,772 
starting  salary  to  $7,306  for  the 
46-man  local  force. 

The  a.ssociation  reported  num¬ 
erous  offers  of  part-time  work. 


A  statment  condemning  the 
disparagement  of  competitors  in 
advertisements  and  commercials 
was  issued  this  week  by  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 

The  policy  statement  reads: 

“While  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  believes 
wholeheartedly  in  competition  in 
advertising,  it  feels  that  where 
advertising  disparages  compet¬ 
itive  products  or  services,  such 
advertising  diminishes  the  effect 
and  value  of  the  advertising  and 
public  confidence  in  all  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“Whether  the  disparagment  is 
direct  or  implied,  whether  by 
statement  or  manner  of  pres¬ 
entation,  is  irrelevant. 

“We  especially  deplore  adver¬ 
tising  which  makes  use  of  com¬ 
petitive  company’s  trademark  or 
brand  name  in  an  effort  to  trade 
on  the  reputation  which  that 
brand  has  built.  We  believe  that 
such  use  of  competitors’  brand 
names,  packages  and  trademarks 
without  the  express  permission 
of  such  competitors  should  be 
discouraged. 

Complaints  invited 

“We  invite  and  will  seek  to 
correct  complaints  from  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  believes  that  he  has 
been  exploited  through  such  dis¬ 
paraging  advertising.” 

If  AAAA  receives  such  com¬ 
plaints,  it  is  understood,  the  as¬ 


sociation  intends  to  submit  them 
for  vote  in  an  ‘Interchange*’  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  by  AAAA  and  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers. 

In  the  Interchange,  which  has 
operated  for  many  years,  com¬ 
plaints  are  appraised  by  a  group 
of  10  advertiser  and  10  agency 
people,  known  as  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Improvement  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Content. 

If  a  majority  of  this  group  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  advertisement  in 
question  is  “below  professional 
standards,”  the  advertiser  and 
agency  concerned  are  notified. 
If  they  further  believe  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  “serious,”  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency  are  asked  to 
take  corrective  action.  If  they 
fail  to  answer  satisfactorily 
w’ithin  30  days,  the  ANA  and 
AAAA  Boards  are  notified,  for 
whatever  persuasion  they  can 
help  to  exercise. 

The  Interchange  deals  only 
with  questions  of  taste  and 
opinion,  not  covered  by  law. 

If  an  advertiser  felt  that  he 
had  been  legally  damaged  by 
disparaging  advertising,  he  has 
access  to  the  courts. 

The  new  statement  was 
adopted  by  the  AAA  Board  as 
recommended  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Board  on  Improving  Ad¬ 
vertising,  headed  by  Charles  F. 
Adams,  president  of  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams  Inc. 

The  statement  was  proposed, 
Adams  said,  because  his  Com¬ 
mittee  was  increasingly  dis¬ 
turbed  over  “negative  allusions 
to  competitors  in  commercials 
and  advertisements.”  Such  ad¬ 
vertising  is  likely  to  be  unwel¬ 
come  in  the  home,  Adams  said. 

“Our  Committee  believes  that 
advertising  should  present  pos¬ 
itive  information,  in  persuasive 
ways,”  he  added,  “using  pos¬ 
itive  appeals.” 

The  AAAA  statement  updates  i 
an  earlier  position,  adopted  in 
1966.  The  previous  version  was 
on  “Comparative  Advertising” 
and  dealt  mainly  with  the  use 
of  identified  brand  names,  trade¬ 
marks  and  packages. 


Friedman  quits  E&P 

Rick  Friedman  resigned  from 
the  E&P  staff  this  week  to  ac¬ 
cept  appointment  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Paddock  group  of 
newspapers  in  the  Chicago  sub¬ 
urbs.  For  the  past  nine  years  he 
has  specialized  in  coverage  of 
the  weekly  newspapers  and  press 
photography. 


THIS  IS  THE  HOUSE  of  fscH  on  th*  dotk  of  modia  diracfor  Cyril 
Penn,  Erwin  Wasey  Inc.  That  it  one  of  the  mail  pieces  in  a  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  the  Long  Island  Press  is  carrying  out  to  bring  home 
to  media  executives  the  fact  that  this  newspaper  covers  from  top 
to  bottom  the  tri-county  market  which  is  Queens,  Nassau,  and 
Suffolk  Counties. 
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If  }uu  draft  have  time  to  read  this  ad, 

read  the  Seal. 


OH  PERfORMHUCf 

if  %' 
*Goo6  Housekeeping'^ 

GUARANTEES 

^  OR  REFUND  TO  ^ 


I  t’s  a  replacement  or  money-back  guarantee. 

It  means  that  Good  Housekeeping  will 
replace  to  the  consumer,  or  refund  the  full 
purchase  price  of  any  product  accepted  for 
advertising  in  Good  Housekeeping,  if  that 
product  or  its  performance  should  prove 
defective. 

How  do  advertisers  get  the  right  to  use 
the  Seal?  They  have  to  earn  the  right.  How? 
By  submitting  representative  samples  of 
their  product  to  the  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute.  If  we  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  is  a 
good  product  and  that  the  advertising 
claims  offered  to  us  are  truthful,  two  things 
can  then  happen. 

1.  The  product  may  be  advertised  in  Good 
Housekeeping  and  will  be  covered  by  the 
Consumers’  Guaranty,  whether  the  adver¬ 
tiser  chooses  to  use  the  Seal  or  not. 

2.  The  product  may  then  also  display  the 
Seal  on  its  package  and  wherever  it  is  ad¬ 
vertised,  subject  to  the  issuance  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  Seal  licensing  contract. 

This  simple,  honest,  and  dedicated  proc¬ 
ess  has  always  had  one  basic  purpose:  to 
provide  our  readers  with  the  most  depend¬ 
able  and  believable  editorial  matter  and 
advertising  a  magazine  can  possibly  carry 
between  two  covers. 

Its  dependability  is  perhaps  best  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  fact  that  the  need  for  refund  or 


replacement  seldom  arises.  And  when  it 
does,  isn’t  it  significant  that  those  isolated 
instances  of  product  failure  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  against  literally  billions  of  product 
units  that  proudly  wear  the  Seal? 

All  this  is  not  without  cost  to  Good 
Housekeeping. 

It  requires  a  budget  of  approximately  one 
million  dollars  a  year  just  to  maintain  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute  with  its  many 
laboratories,  its  test  kitchens,  workshops 
and  scientific  equipment  and  staff  of  100 
qualified  people.  It  also  means  that  over  the 
years  Good  Housekeeping' (however  reluc¬ 
tantly )  has  had  to  decline  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  that  could  not  meet 
the  above-described  requirements.  But 
that’s  what  makes  us  Good  Housekeeping. 

And  remember,  in  back  of  it  all  is  a 
money-back  guarantee— something  all  con- 
sumei's  can  readily  underetand  and  believe— 

As  the  more  than  13  million  consumers 
who  read  and  believe  in  Good  Housekeeping 
can  attest— 

—as  millions  more  who  respect  and  re¬ 
spond  to  the  Guaranty  Seal  wholeheartedly 
agree— 

—as  you  can  clearly  see  for  yourself  by 
just  reading  the  Seal. 

(JOOD  HOUSEKKKPINC 
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Computer  talk  put 
into  plain  language 

By  Stan  Fineness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


CAMs  at  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Classified  meeting  in 
Chicago  recently  got  an  unac¬ 
customed  look  at  the  possibilities 
of  breakthroughs  in  the  “back 
shop,”  .  .  .  “unaccustomed”  in 
that  we  don’t  seem  to  get  into 
mechanical  problems  much.  Oth¬ 
er  than  working  out  bugs  in 
communication  and  telephone 
systems,  we  don’t  learn  about 
what’s  doing  until  we’re  told 
that  we’re  getting  this  new  ma¬ 
chinery  or  that  new  computer. 

Maybe  this  is  just  as  well,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  selling  and  serv¬ 
icing  departments.  It’s  up  to 
others  to  produce  the  product. 
But  the  future  gives  promise  of 
exciting  changes  which  might  in¬ 
volve  Classified  managers  and 
their  sales  departments. 

“Are  Classified  managers  im¬ 
mune  from  involvement  in  the 
technological  revolution  that  is 
today  making  deep  inroads  into 
the  mechanical  departments  of 
their  newspapers?  You  may 
answer,  ‘I  hope  so!”’ 

Conversation  with  expert 

The  speaker  was  John  L.  Pet¬ 
erson,  of  Digrital  Optics  Corpor¬ 
ation,  a  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  firm  now  readying  its 
“Ad  Classifier”. 

Peterson’s  presentation,  also 
given  to  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  CAMs  recently,  looked 
and  sounded  like  it  made  a  lot 
of  sense.  I  arranged  to  snend 
enough  time  with  him  so  I  could 
bring  this  thing  down  to  my 
level  of  understanding  of  com¬ 
puters  and  what  they  might  do 
for  us. 

Here’s  a  distillation  of  our 
discussion : 


Up  to  now,  the  problem  of  as¬ 
sembling  a  complete  Classified 
section  has  been  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  bottlenecks  in  newspaper 
production.  The  advantages  of 
cold  type  production  are  lost 
because  you  have  just  too  many 
changes  and  too  many  pieces  to 
handle.  Most  offset  operations, 
with  all  new's  and  all  display 
advertising  using  cold  type,  still 
maintain  a  hot  type  operation 
for  Classified. 

Now,  with  the  3-way  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  computer,  highspeed 
photocomposition  equipment, 
plus  plastic  plates,  it  may  not 
be  too  long  before  the  full  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  kind  of  system 
could  be  utilized  on  letterpress 
printing  equipment. 

Cold  type  methods 

Present  cold  type  methods  con¬ 
sist  of  (1)  Cut  and  paste — OK 
if  you’re  dealing  with  larger 
easy-to-handle  pieces,  but  not 
hundreds  of  small  Classified  ads ; 

(2)  tape  merging  of  present  and 
new  material — slow  and  requir¬ 
ing  much  decision-making;  and 

(3)  the  use  of  large  general 
purpose  computers  wdth  suffi¬ 
cient  memory  and  a  complete 
software  program  developed  for 
a  Classified  operation. 

Peterson  calls  the  “Ad  Classi¬ 
fier”  a  “fourth  generation  com¬ 
puter  utilizing  micro-integrated 
circuitry.”  What  it  boiled  down 
to  in  my  language  is  that  the 
“Ad  Classifier”  is  a  pre-pro¬ 
grammed  specialized  box  about 
as  big  as  a  refrigerator  that  can, 
through  the  same  kind  of  tape 
keyboarding  many  of  us  use  now 
to  run  high-speed  linecasting 
equipment,  accept  new  ads,  kills, 
corrections,  skip  days — will  store 
what  repeats  tomorrow — and 
when  you’ve  filled  the  thing  up 
with  the  whole  day’s  transac¬ 
tions,  will  print  out  tomorrow’s 
Classified  .section  all  in  order 
and  ready  for  paste-up. 

While  we’re  talking  about 
single  column  Classified,  Peter¬ 
son  tells  me  photocomp  equip¬ 
ment  can  produce  1,  2,  3  and  4 
column  ads  in  straight  type.  Ads 
with  cuts,  borders,  extra  classi¬ 
fication  headings,  artwork  head¬ 
ings,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  posi¬ 
tioned  in  on  the  make-up  boards. 

This  computer,  using  two 
discs,  can  handle  25,000,000  bits 
of  information,  sufficient  to  store 
and  sort  30  to  40  pages  of  Classi¬ 
fied.  (A  full-size  9-column  Clas¬ 


sified  page,  filled  to  maximum 
density,  would  amount  to  about 
600,000  bits  of  information.) 

New  section  every  day 

What’s  involved  in  all  of  this 
is  that  it  may  become  practical, 
because  of  the  speed  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  links  of  equipment 
involved,  to  regenerate  a  com¬ 
plete  new  section  every  day. 

With  200-lines-a-minute  capa¬ 
city  highspeed  phototypesetters, 
a  9-page  section  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  paper  tape  in  about  160 
minutes.  Because  of  makeup 
problems,  many  papers  start 
putting  their  Classified  sections 
from  the  back.  I  thought  I’d 
come  up  with  a  stumper.  Peter¬ 
son  says  you  can  tell  the  com¬ 
puter  to  tell  the  typesetter  to 
shoot  the  copy  out  backwards  if 
you  want  to — with  the  last  clas¬ 
sification  printed  first. 

From  pasteup  you  go  to  plate¬ 
making,  probably  with  com¬ 
pletely  new  equipment  and 
plastic  plates.  Apparently  this  is 
a  slow  process  at  present.  Peter¬ 
son  tells  me  that  future  equip¬ 
ment  will  have  the  feasibility  of 
a  press-ready  plate  in  6  minutes 
and  multiples  of  that  plate  in 
15  seconds. 

Peterson  says  the  “Ad  Classi¬ 
fied”  will  work  with  all  photo¬ 
comp  output  devices  and  will  ac¬ 
cept  either  justified  or  unjusti¬ 
fied  input  with  justified  output. 
He  says  it  will  be  able  to  sort 
ads  by  classification,  alphabet, 
size,  age  or  whatever  your 
needs  call  for.  It  will  kill  na¬ 
tural  deaths,  accept  incoming 
kills,  accept  corrections  by  line 
or  ad  and  will  handle  skip  dates. 
It  will  be  able  to  be  set  up  for 
providing  verification  of  ads  for 
billing,  can  print  out  serial 
numbers  of  ads  coming  out  of 
the  paper  or  could  provide  proofs 
of  killed  ads.  Auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment  could  provide  a  hard  copy 
“echo’J  for  proofing  purposes. 

Fast  handling 

Another  ability  of  “Ad  Classi¬ 
fier”  is  its  capacity  to  justify 
vertically.  Your  insertion  order 
gives  instructions  to  set  “1  col. 
X  100  lines”,  and  if  you’re  not 
jamming  the  ad  with  too  much 
copy,  it  will  be  spaced  out  to 
fit,  following  your  instructions 
for  size  of  type  in  headlines, 
body  copy,  signature,  etc.  This 
is  called  VSC —  “Vertical  Space- 
band  Capability”.  This  makes 
for  fast  handling  in  the  sales 
department. 

I’ve  always  been  a  worrier 
about  computers  for  Classified, 
envisioning  wrong  ads  killed, 
wild  ads  still  running  in  the 
paper,  turning  creative  sales¬ 
people  into  coding  experts. 
What  comes  to  me  in  this  is  that 
the  advantages  of  pre-press  costs 
are  the  heavy  factor  in  any  lean¬ 
ing  toward  the  kind  of  produc¬ 


tion  methods  I’ve  attempted  to 
describe.  You  can  maintain  your 
clinical  controls  for  relatively 
low  cost. 

I’d  still  want  tight  control  of 
that  Classified  section.  Verifica¬ 
tion  of  new  starts  as  we  do  now. 
Verification  of  kills  as  we  do 
now.  The  ability  to  make  instant 
corrections  if  something  does  go 
wrong.  I  want  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  machine  what  to  do,  not  be  ! 
hamstrung  by  what  it  can’t  do. 
If  it  interferes  with  sales,  adap¬ 
tability  and  volume,  keep  it. 
m  *  * 

HAPPY  DAYS 

Almost  on  a  whim,  Ken 
Kinney,  promotion  director,  and 
CAM  Jerry  McLaughlin  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  decided  to  sell 
Valentine’s  Day  greetings  in 
their  Classified  section. 

With  “modest”  promotion — a 
3-column  ROP  ad  with  a  coupon, 
a  smaller  ad  the  day  before  and 
one  small  readership  ad  on  the 
day  they  ran — this  idea  pro¬ 
duced  430  ads  and  1,078  lines  of 
Classified. 

Of  the  total,  199  were  placed 
by  telephone,  199  came  in  the 
mail  and  32  ad  placers  did  their 
business  in  person  at  the  front 
counter. 

The  results  of  this  quickie  pro¬ 
motion  have  prompted  the  Blade 
to  begin  promoting  the  Per¬ 
sonals  column  for  birthday 
greetings,  anniversaries  and  any 
other  special  messages. 

•  *  « 

John  P.  Troyer,  CAM  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review,  reports  that  a  recent 
move  to  Classified  Display  ii 
really  showing  up  in  the  linage 
gain  department:  the  16%  page 
section  of  March  2  registered  a 
55.9%  gain  over  the  previous 
year. 

Although  offering  full  display, 
the  large  display  type-faces, 
many  illustrations,  heavy 
borders  and  reverses  are 
screened. 

• 

Section  for  optometry 
in  Oklahoma  papers 

Oklahoma  Cm 

Thirty  Oklahoma  newspapers 
recently  distributed  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  a  12-page  tabloid  titled— 
“Optometry  —  the  Art  and  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Visual  Care.”  The  cover 
carried  the  statement  —  “Pub¬ 
lished  As  A  Public  Service  by 
the  Oklahoma  Optometric  Asso¬ 
ciation”  and  named  the  papers 
of  which  it  was  a  part. 

The  center  page  spread  was 
used  for  a  listing,  by  towns,  of 
the  members  of  the  professional 
society.  The  editorial  content 
was  mostly  pictures,  used  to  il¬ 
lustrate  such  articles  as  “Scien¬ 
tific  Training  Makes  the  Optom¬ 
etrist”;  “Your  Eyes  and  Their 
Examination”;  and  “The  Mira¬ 
cle  of  Contact  Lenses.” 
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Try  this  for  size 

The  new  Wide-Range  Super-Quick  is  unique 
among  photocomposing  equipment.  Only  the 
Super-Quick  offers  you  an  optical  system 
permitting  each  font  in  the  machine  to  be 
used  for  same  size  composition,  enlarged  to 
twice  size,  or  to  four  times  the  point  size  of 
the  grid.  This  means  that  twelve  different  sizes 
are  available  from  a  four-grid  complement. 
Each  grid  contains  two  fonts,  for  a  total  of 
eight  type  faces  under  tape  control,  and  all 
four  grids  can  be  changed  in  less  than  a 
minute.  You  won’t  find  that  feature  in  any 
competitive  machine,  either. 

With  all  this,  you  get  up  to40  lines  a  minute, 
high  typographic  quality  and  a  matchless 
selection  of  faces  from  the  Mergenthaler 
type  library.  Now  you  know  why  we  named 
it  Super-Quick.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
Division  of  ELTRA  Corp.,  Mergenthaler  Drive, 
Plainview,  New  York  1 1 803. 


suaer-off/ek 


the  Mergenthaler 

total  l___ _ 

graphic  arts 
company 


Georgia  firm 
buys  paper 
in  Alaska 

Augusta,  Ga. 

An  agreement  to  purchase 
Southeast  Alaska  Empire,  a 
daily  newspaper  published  in 
Alaska’s  capital  city  of  Juneau, 
was  announced  this  week  by 
William  S.  Morris  III,  president 
of  Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corporation. 

Addition  of  the  Alaska  publi¬ 
cation  will  bring  to  seven  the 
number  of  newspapers  owmed 
and  operated  by  the  Augusta- 
based  corporation. 

Ross  Pendergraft  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  vicepresident  of 
Donrey  Media  Group  Ltd.,  for¬ 
mer  publishers  of  the  Juneau 
paper,  represented  the  sellers  in 
the  transaction. 

The  Southeast  Alaska  Empire 
is  the  only  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Juneau,  a  city  with  an 
area  population  of  12,800. 

The  Juneau  paper,  foun<ied.in 
1912,  has  a  circulation  of  3,500. 
Morris  said  William  H.  James 
w'ill  remain  as  general  manager 
of  the  paper.  James  is  a  native 
of  Colorado.  Before  going  to 


buying 
Boston  ’ 

Then,  you’ll  need 

WORCESTER 

Here’s  Why! 
Boston-Worcester 

is  one  market 
sharing  finance,  trans¬ 
portation,  warehousing 
and  distribution. 

But,  Boston  and  Worcester 

are  SEPARATE. 


NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 


Represented  by  Cresrrer, 
Woodward  OMara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc 


Alaska,  he  w’orked  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  at  Denver,  the 
Valley  Courier  of  Alamosa, 
Colo.,  and  the  Ray  Barnes  fam¬ 
ily  newspaper  organization  at 
Elwood,  Ind. 


Dailies’  owners 
buy  weekly  paper 
in  Portland  area 

The  Sellu'ood-M  or  eland  Bee, 
established  in  1906  to  serve  the 
southeastern  Portland  (Ore.) 
communities  of  Sellwood,  West¬ 
moreland,  Eastmoreland,  Garth- 
wick,  Woodstock  and  Brooklyn, 
has  been  .sold  to  a  group  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  McMinnville 
(Ore.)  New.s- Register  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  the  Gladstone-Mil- 
waukie  Review  newspaiiers. 

Co-publishers  for  the  past  21 
years  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Hilson.  Hilson  plans  to  enter 
private  law  practice;  his  wife 
remains  as  news  editor  and  of¬ 
fice  manager  under  new  owners. 
Robert  Heath  has  been  named 
general  manager. 

New  owners  include  Philip  N. 
Bladine,  president,  and  Homer 
Rohse,  advertising  manager,  of 
the  McMinnville  paper;  and  four 
employes  of  the  Review;  Erwin 
Reese,  publisher;  Richard  F. 
Perr>-,  advertising  manager; 
Donna  Mosely,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  and  Tom  Pry, 
editor. 


Osipopalliy  artirles 
receive  $100  prizes 

Chicago 

Winners  of  the  .American 
Osteopathic  As.sociation’s  jour¬ 
nalism  awards  competition  for 
1968  are:  A1  Pagel,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald;  Sue  Ann  Wood,  St.  Louis 
filohe-Democrat ;  and  Paula  Gil¬ 
liland,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger. 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Crowell,  AOA 
executive  director,  announced 
the  selection  of  the  three  win¬ 
ners  for  articles  they  wrote  on 
the  osteopathic  profession  during 
1968.  The  award  consists  of  a 
plaque  and  $100  cash  prize. 

Pagel  won  the  award  for  a 
December  9  article  in  the  Miami 
Herald  briefly  analyzing  the  feud 
lietween  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  osteopathic 
profession. 

Miss  Gilliland’s  June  16  article 
described  the  osteopathic  pro¬ 
fession  in  a  career  .series. 

Miss  Wood’s  September  7 
story  dealt  with  the  emerging 
role  of  the  osteopathic  profes¬ 
sion  as  rural  Missouri’s  typical 
general  practitioner. 


Irving  reveals 


Oregon  station  sold 


acquisition  of 
Canadian  paper 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 

Industrialist  K.  C.  Irving  of 
Saint  John  confirmed  that  he 
holds  financial  control  of  the 
Gleaner,  Fredericton’s  daily 
newspaper. 

He  made  the  announcement 
following  a  statement  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  Senator  Charles  McEl- 
man. 

Michael  Wardell  remains  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  afternoon  news¬ 
paper. 

Irving  said  he  purchased  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Gleaner  several 
months  ago  and  there  was  no¬ 
thing  secret  aliout  it.  He  said 
all  details  of  his  involvement 
are  included  in  a  brief  submitted 
to  the  Canadian  Radio- Television 
Commission  in  Ottawa. 

Irving  interests  own  the  two 
English-language  newspapers 
here — the  Telegraph-Journal  and 
the  Times-Globe  —  and  Monc¬ 
ton’s  English-language  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Times  and  Transcript. 
They  also  own  radio  stations 
CHSJ  here  as  well  as  the  Saint 
John  television  outlet. 

• 

Pete  Ellis  buys 
control  of  paper 

Charlotte,  N,  C. 

Paul  F.  (Pete)  Ellis  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  has  purchased 
the  controlling  interest  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Times,  and  that  a 
reorganization  of  the  Times  com¬ 
pany  will  include  12  stockhold¬ 
ers. 

The  controlling  interest  was 
purchased  from  W.  Garland  At¬ 
kins,  president  of  General  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Inc.  of  Bel¬ 
mont,  N.  C.  which  purchased  the 
Times  more  than  two  years  ago 
from  the  Gastonia  Gazette. 
Earlier,  the  Gazette  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  Times  as  well  as 
three  weekly  newspapers  in  Gas¬ 
ton  County,  from  Bomar  Lowr- 
ance,  son  of  B.  Arp  Lowrance 
who  founded  the  Times  in  1924. 

Ellis  said  the  Times  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  legal  new'spaper  of 
record,  but  it  will  publish  three 
basic  editions  a  week:  a  Monday 
edition  devoted  to  the  calendars 
of  all  courts  of  Mecklenburg 
County;  a  midweek  edition  on 
Wednesday  which  will  emphasize 
news  of  the  real  estate,  banking 
and  insurance  businesses;  and 
the  Friday  .suburban  edition 
which  will  be  revitalized  as  a 
county-wide  weekly  publication, 
publishing  all  the  news  of  the 
communities  in  the  county. 


Radio  Station  KGAL,  Leba¬ 
non,  Ore.,  has  been  sold  for 
$183,000  by  Radio  Wonderful 
Williametteland  Inc.,  which  has 
owned  the  facility  for  eight 
years,  to  Lebanon  Broadcasting 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Western 
Communications  Inc.  President 
of  Western  Communications  is 
Robert  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin. 


Krupp  brothers 
sell  control  of 
weekly  to  Daubels 

Fremont,  0. 

The  Fremont  Messenger  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  The  Fremont 
News-Messenger,  has  acquired 
controlling  interest  in  the  Port 
Clinton  Herald. 

Announcement  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  formation  of  a  new 
corporation.  Port  Clinton  Herald 
Publishing  Company,  was  made 
jointly  by  officials  of  the  two 
newspapers — Don  and  Paul 
Daubel  of  the  News-Messenger, 
and  Kenneth  and  Walter  A. 
Krupp,  Port  Clinton  Herald. 

The  transaction  becomes  of¬ 
ficial  April  1. 

Involved  is  sale  of  the  Herald, 
along  with  the  building  which 
houses  the  Port  Clinton  con¬ 
cern,  to  the  Messenger  company. 
The  Krupp  brothers  will  retain 
ownership  of  all  machinery  and 
equipment,  plus  the  Herald’s 
commercial  printing  department 
They  plan  to  expand  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operation.  This 
enterprise  will  be  known  as  the 
Krupp  Printing  Co. 

Officers  in  Port  Clinton  Herald 
Publishing  Company  are  to  be 
Walter  A.  Krupp,  president 
and  associate  editor;  Kenneth 
Krupp,  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sociate  business  manager;  Paul 
G.  Daubel,  general  manager  and 
executive  vicepresident,  and  Don 
F.  Daubel,  publisher.  These  four 
officers  and  Frank  J.  Zielsdorf, 
husband  of  the  former  Mary 
Daubel,  will  serv’e  on  the  board 
of  directors. 

The  Herald  has  been  printed 
in  the  News-Messenger’s  new 
offset  plant  in  Fremont  since 
August,  1967,  Publication  day 
for  the  present  will  remain 
Thursdays.  All  personnel  of  the 
Port  Clinton  Herald  will  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  new  corporation. 

The  Port  Clinton  Herald  wai 
founded  in  1887  as  one  of  four 
weekly  newspapers  in  that  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Fremont  Messenger  wai 
established  in  1856  and  the  Fre¬ 
mont  News  in  1886.  The  two 
were  merged  in  1938. 
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Current  Selectimi 
of  the 

Boycott  of  the  Month  Qub 

(st)nie  thoughts  and  comments  on  grape  boycotts.) 


This  month  it’s  grapes.  In  the  past  it’s 
been  such  things  as  prtnluets  made  by  ctnn- 
paiiies  sponsoring  shows  in  whieh  black¬ 
listed  entertainers  perfi>rmed,  Polish  hams, 
imported  beef,  h»>useholil  prinluets  made 
by  the  people  who  manufacture  napalm, 
and  a  particular  brand  of  salad  oil. 

The  list  is  long.  More  important,  it’s 
potentially  virtually  endless. 

The  point  is  that  the  modern  supermar¬ 
ket  carries  something  like  b.(KK)  individual 
items.  Somebody  is  nearly  always  angry 
with  people  who  grow,  make,  process  t)r 
distribute  at  least  one  of  them. 


And  in  our  “Age  of  Confrontation,’’ 
what  a  lot  of  people  want  to  confront  a 
lot  of  other  people  with  is  the  buying  |>ower 
of  the  nation’s  supermarkets. 

The  supermarket  industry  doesn’t 
happen  to  think  it’s  very  well  equipped 
to  settle  these  issues,  m>r  do  we  think  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  to  have  us  do  st>. 
We’re  pretty  ginxl  merchants,  but  we’re 
not  all-km»wing  and  omnipotent. 

We  think  it’s  a  mistake  to  try  to  force 
us  to  act  as  though  we  were. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  a  lot  of  people — 
perfectly  well-meaning  and  sincere  people 


for  the  most  part— are  trying  to  make 
us  do  in  the  current  dispute  between  some 
California  table  grape  growers  and  a 
group  of  farm  workers. 

.Sometimes  the  pressures— including 
threats  of  violence  and  disruptive  tactics— 
are  hard  to  resist.  They  are  easier  to 
resist  in  communities  in  which  thought- 
leaders  such  as  yourself  help  to  make 
others  understand  that  the  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  supermarket  as  the  final 
arbitrator  of  the  lliwcott  of  the  Month 
Club  is  a  bad  one. 

We  hv>pe  you’ll  tell  your  readers  st^. 


©BOYCOTT 
GRAPES 


J 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FOOD  CHAINS 
172S  Eye  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Girls  told  they’re  wanted 
in  all  journalism  fields 


Boston 

Some  50  women  journalism 
students  from  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area  attended  a  job  opportunity 
seminar  recently  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  panel  of  newspaper  editors 
and  writers  discussed  “Where 
the  Jobs  Are”  at  the  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  New  England 
Women’s  Press  Association  and 
the  Division  of  Journalism  at 
Boston  University. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Popkin,  feature 
writer  for  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Daily  Evening  Item,  was  the 
moderator. 

Panelists  included  Thomas 
Murphy,  managing  editor  of  the 
Waltham  Tribune;  Miss  Judith 
Schroeder,  editor  of  the  Hamil- 
ton-Wenluim  Chronicle;  William 
L.  Plante  Jr.,  business  manager 
of  Essex  County  newspapers, 
and  Chandler  Blackingfton,  di¬ 
rector  of  community  relations  at 
the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Murphy  said  there  is  more 
opportunity  available  to  the 
woman  journalist  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  past.  He 
pointed  out  that  even  the  small 
weeklies  and  dailies  are  expand¬ 
ing  and  developing  their  wom¬ 
an’s  section. 

Miss  Schroeder,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  related 
what  it  means  to  be  a  woman 
journalist  in  a  suburban  com¬ 
munity. 

Miss  Schroeder,  who  received 
a  degree  in  English  from  the 
University  of  London,  is  a  “jack 
of  all  trades”  at  her  weekly 
newspaper  which  is  headquar¬ 
tered  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  She 
takes  her  own  pictures,  writes 
and  edits  copy,  does  all  of  the 
layout  and  proofreading  and 
covers  the  leading  stories  of  the 
week. 


Plante  discussed  what  editors 
look  for  in  a  woman  journalist 
and  Blackington  discussed  the 
role  of  women  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  held. 

Mrs.  Popkin,  who  helped  co¬ 
ordinate  the  program,  pointed 
out  that  40.3  percent  of  those 
entering  the  field  of  journalism 
are  women. 

Women  tell  experiences 

Informal  discussions  were 
held  in  the  afternoon.  Career  ex¬ 
periences  as  well  as  the  future 
of  women  in  journalism  were 
among  the  topics. 

Taking  part  in  the  session 
were  Mrs.  Jean  Dietz,  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Globe;  Miss 
Laura  White,  feature  writer  for 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler; 
Mrs.  Muriel  Knight,  informa¬ 
tion  specialist  with  Action  for 
Boston  Community  Develop¬ 
ment;  and  Mrs.  Geraldine  San¬ 
derson,  public  relations  director 
for  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Boston. 

The  New  England  Woman’s 
Press  Association  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  organization  of  its 
ty’pe  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Emily 
Flint,  managing  editor  of  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  magazine,  is 
president. 

Executive  editor 
for  Overseas  papers 

Mrs.  Marion  Rospach,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Overseas  Weekly 
and  Overseas  Family,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  Curtis 
Daniell  to  the  position  of  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  Daniell,  33,  joined 
the  firm  in  1961  after  discharge 
from  the  U.S.  Army.  He  is  the 
.son  of  Raymond  Daniell,  a  New 
York  Times  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  more  than  30  years. 


. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Dirty  work 

The  use  of  obscenities  in  the  college  press  has  created  a 
considerable  stir.  Since  they  are  printed  only  to  flout  conven¬ 
tion  and  generate  outrag^e,  the  most  astute  way  to  handle  the 
situation  might  be  to  ignore  it,  thus  defeating  the  end  the 
journalists  have  in  view.  But  this  course  is  seldom  acceptable 
to  college  administrators,  and  even  less  so  to  alumni. 

The  suitability  or  unsuitability  of  certain  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  an  arbitrary  matter.  There  is  no  overriding  reason  why 
the  four-letter  versions  of  copulate,  defecate,  or  any  other 
vulgarity  should  be  less  acceptable  than  the  decent  ones  except 
that  custom  has  made  them  so.  It  is  doubtful  that  anyone, 
male  or  female,  no  matter  how  sheltered  his  surroundings,  has 
reached  the  age  of  eight  in  this  century  without  knowing  what 
they  all  mean.  But  under  the  mores  that  have  prevailed  until 
recently,  most  men  would  not  use  them  in  mixed  company,  and 
some  people  would  not  use  them  at  all. 

The  college  editors  who  use  the  forbidden  terms  are  aping 
the  so-called  free  or  hippie  or  underground  press.  Their  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  show  their  contempt  for  established  values.  The  ar¬ 
gument  that  the  terms  have  been  used  in  novels,  for  example 
Lady  Chatterley's  Lover,  is  meaningless  as  a  justification. 
Lawrence  had  the  gamekeeper  use  vulgar  language  to  de¬ 
lineate  his  character.  But  when  college  editors  have  printed) 
such  terms  they  have  usually  done  so  in  irrelevant  contexts, 
with  the  unmistakable  purpose  of  making  a  shocking  gesture 
for  its  own  .sake.  This  is  simply  an  exhibition  of  immaturity. 

It  is  possible  to  sympathize,  however,  with  college  editors  in 
some  circumstances  when  they  are  faced  with  the  decision 
whether  to  put  vulgar  lang^uage  in  print.  In  one  instance  a 
college  editor  was  confronted  with  the  problem  in  reporting  a 
demonstration  by  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  The  stu¬ 
dents  had  been  ejected  from  a  college  building  for  distributing 
a  free-press  type  of  newspaper  that  contained  an  obscenity  in 
a  headline,  and  the  editor,  with  some  journalistic  justification, 
felt  that  a  meaningful  report  of  the  incident  could  not  be 
given  without  saying  explicitly  what  the  obscenity  was.  There 
is  more  to  it  than  that,  however.  A  college  editor  whose  ordi¬ 
nary  impulse  would  be  to  omit  such  language,  or  to  use  some 
indication  of  it  that  readers  would  understand  anyway,  is  no 
doubt  under  terrible  pressure  in  his  own  mind  not  to  be 
thought  timid  or  lacking  in  independence  by  his  fellow  stu- 
dfents. 

To  take  the  large  view,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  greater  latitude  in  the  use  of  formerly  forbidden  lan¬ 
guage  in  all  media  since  World  War  II.  Newspapers  now 
freely  reproduce  terms  like  damn  and  heU  when  once  they  dis¬ 
creetly  used  dashes,  sometimes  with  the  initial  letters  when 
they  felt  daring.  In  just  the  last  year  or  two,  double  entendres 
with  unmistakable  sexual  connotations  have  become  common 
on  television. 

Familiarity  breeds  not  contempt  for,  but  rather  disregard 
of,  bad  language.  When  vulgarities  become  common  in  print 
and  speech,  they  lose  their  shock  value.  As  this  happens,  will 
a  whole  new  lexicon  of  indecent  terms  be  invented,  or  will  the 
concept  of  indecency  in  language  disappear? 
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that  again! 


There  are  other  brands  of 
laminate  but  only  one 


Leadership  by  design 
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Formica  Corporation  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of 


Daily  with  offset 
press  buys  bi-weekly 

Sale  of  th-'  40-year-old  Weat- 
ern  Carolina  Tribune  to  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Times  -  News  ( Hendersonville, 
N.  C.)  was  announced  last  week 
by  Lawson  M.  Braswell,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Times- 
News. 

The  Western  Carolina  Tribune 
is  a  bi-weekly  newspaper  with 
7,400  circulation  serving  26 
communities  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  The  main  office  of  the 
Tribune  is  in  Hendersonville. 

John  Sholar  will  remain  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tribune,  Braswell  said. 

The  Western  Carolina  Tribune 
will  remain  a  separate  opera¬ 
tion,  edited,  composed,  and 
pasted-up  in  its  own  plant.  It 
will  be  printed  on  the  offset 
press  of  the  Times-News. 

*  *  * 

The  ISridgeport  (W.  Va.) 
a  weekly  newspaper,  has 
l>een  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  .Allen  Yates  of  Fairmont.  The 
newspaper  was  formerly  owned 
and  published  by  the  late  E.  J. 
JIcKee.  His  widow  had  operated 
th-'  business  for  about  two  years 
before  the  paper  was  .sold  to  Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  Yates,  who  own  Yates 
Printing  Co.  in  Fairmont,  where 


the  newspaper  is  being  printed 
by  offset. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  Ask  of 
Carroll,  Iowa,  have  purchased 
the  Hale  (Mo.)  Leader,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Russell 
since  the  death  of  her  husband 
last  year.  The  Asks  purchased 
the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  Carroll  county  newspaper 
and  plan  to  add  more  equipment. 
• 

Nenstlay  applauds 
move  for  diversity 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

An  editorial  in  Newsday 
(.March  7)  approved  of  action 
being  taken  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  (Commission  to  chal¬ 
lenge  overlapping  ownership  of 
broadcast  stations  and  news¬ 
papers. 

“Clearly,”  said  Newsday,  “the 
public  interest  would  be  l)est 
served  by  the  diversity  of  owner¬ 
ship  the  FCC  seeks. 

Every  community  should  have 
the  l)enefit  of  obtaining  news 
from  as  many  sources  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  this  policy  requires 
some  newspapers  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  broadcasting  stations, 
so  be  it.  Independent  operation 
is  essential  to  effective  public 
service  in  the  communications 
field.” 


Sun  group  starts 
another  in  suburbs 

Bloomington,  Minn. 

A  new  weekly  newspaper,  to 
serve  eastern  Carver  (County, 
has  been  established  by  Sun 
Newspapers,  Bloomington-based 
publishing  company. 

Carroll  E.  Crawford,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  Carver  County 
Sun  will  be  distributed  in 
Chaska,  Chanhassen,  Jonathan, 
Carver,  Laketown  and  Victoria. 

The  new  publication  increases 
the  number  of  Sun  newspapers 
to  22  in  the  Twin  City  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

One  firm  drops  out 
of  merger  proposal 

Washington 

Basic  Communications  Inc. 
has  withdrawn  from  a  proposed 
merger  agreement  before  the 
Federal  (Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  approval.  A  spokes¬ 
man  for  all  the  parties  stated 
that  disagreement  on  proposed 
policy  was  the  reason  for  the 
withdrawal. 

Basic  Communications  Inc. 
owns  radio  stations  in  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia;  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama. 


The  other  companies  inve.ved 
are  West  Michigan  Telecasters 
Inc.,  which  operates  WZZM-TV 
&  FM  in  Grand  Rapids,  M.chi- 
gan,  and  the  Eccentric,  w  hich 
publishes  a  weekly  newspap  r  in 
Birmingham,  Michigan. 

A  spokesman  for  WMT  and 
the  Eccentric  stated  that  they 
intended  to  continue  with  pro¬ 
posed  plans  for  the  formation 
of  a  broad-based  communications 
company. 

Hutchinson  heads 
Field  printing  firm 

Chicago 

The  appointment  of  Richard 
E.  Hutchinson  as  president  of 
Metropolitan  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  Field  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.,  was  announced  by 
Metropolitan’s  lioard  of  direct¬ 
ors. 

An  eleven-year  employe  of 
Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corporation,  Hutchinson  served 
as  director  of  purchasing  of  the 
company  until  he  chose  an  early 
retirement  in  Octolier,  1967.  He 
succeeds  K.  S.  Johnson,  whose 
resignation  for  pei  sonal  rea.sons 
is  effective  March  14. 

Hutchinson  has  worked  on  the 
business  and  editorial  staffs  of 
newspapers  in  Danville  (111.) 
and  Indianapolis. 


Computerized  Typesetting 
Protects  the  Workii^  Giri, 
Says  Marvie: 


Dear  Marvie: 

One  of  our  linotype  operators  is  a  dirty  old 
man.  Every  time  I  Erin”  him  my  paper  tapes  he 
tries  to  pinch.  Can  the  POP'S  typesetting 
system  do  anything  about  him? 

Bruised 

Dear  Bruised: 

The  PDP'8  sends  the  tape  directly  the 
linecasting  machines.  That’ll  solve  your 
problem,  but  not  his. 

Dear  Marvie: 

I  just  had  to  pass  this  along.  There’s  a  new 
paper  just  starting  up  here,  and  they’re  running 
around  town  actually  claiming  they’ll  he  able 
to  accept  ads  3  hours  after  our  paper  has 
closed.  Isn’t  that  a  riot? 

Chuckle  Chuckle 

Dear  C.C.: 

I  wouldn’t  laugh  too  loud.  If  they  have  a 
PDP-8  system  they  may  just  do  it. 


Dear  Marvie: 

Now  that  I’ve  inherited  my  dad’s  investment 
portfolio  I  have  to  look  over  the  stock  reports 
every  day.  Frankly,  it’s  cutting  into  my  golfing 
time.  The  newspaper  I  own  has  a  PDP-S 
typesetting  system.  Can  it  help? 

Teed  Off 

Dear  Teed  Off: 

Certainly.  PDP-8  can  edit  the  stock  wires 
into  a  nice  little  list  which  you  can  review 
on  the  way  to  the  course. 


Marvie  ivill  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they’re 
urgent,  call  (617)  897-5111. 


COMPUTERS  •  MODULES 
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What’s  it  mean-  a  masthead? 

Not  much  really  until  you’ve  demonstrated  a  level 
of  integrity. 

Naturally  it  costs  money  and  creates  problems  when 
you  stand  behind  your  masthead.  But,  your  reader 
buys  your  publication  simply  because  he  has  come  to 
know  and  expect  you  to  perform  to  a  given  level. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  We  take 
the  responsibilities  for  these  medicines. 


This  is  our  masthead 


For  a  free  copy  of  This  is  Lcdcrie,  write  to  Public  Relations  Department 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


M.  NICK  TORRES  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  fhe  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  to  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald-Republic.  He  is  a  former 
department  store  manager. 

*  V  e 

CHARLt:s  W.  Bordelon,  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  —  named  managfer  of 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Longview  (Tex.) 
Daily  News  and  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal.  Leo  Hart,  assistant  man¬ 
ager;  Bctte  Gooden,  promo¬ 
tions  manager. 

«  e  * 

Roscoe  Harrkson  Jr.  —  from 
associate  editor  of  Jet  Magazine 
in  Chicago  to  editor  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Post  Tribune.  He  is  a 
former  reporter  for  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express-News  and  Temple 
Daily  Telegram. 

•  *  * 

Wood  Simpson  has  joined  the 
Louisville,  Ky.  AP  bureau  as  a 
newsman,  replacing  Lynn  C. 
Newland,  who  was  promoted  to 
the  World  Desk  in  New  York. 
Simpson  formerly  worked  for 
the  Lexington  Leader. 


Lashbrook  to  retire 
from  teaching  post 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Ralph  R.  Lashbrook,  head  of 
the  department  of  journalism  at 
Kansas  State  University  for 
more  than  25  years,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  retire  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  journalism  faculty  since 
1934  and  department  head  since 
1943. 

Lashbrook  said  he  will  join 
Columbian  Securities  Inc.,  as  a 
registered  representative  in 
Manhattan. 

• 

Lionel  M.  Kaufman  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Re¬ 
porter-Dispatch  reporter  and 
more  recently  Peace  Corpsman 
in  Colombia,  to  the  suburban 
news  staff,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times  Union. 

*  «  * 

Paul  A.  Haney,  January  ’69 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  former  AP  Wichita 
and  UPI  Kansas  City  vacation 
reporter  and  parttimer — to  gen¬ 
eral  reporter,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

George  Czerny,  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer,  won  the  Cliff  Peters 
Memorial  Award  for  1968  at  the 
Orillia  (Ont.)  Packet  and 
Times.  His  name  will  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  a  typewriter  used  by 
the  late  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

William  R.  Eckhof  —  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  press  secretary 
to  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of 
New  York  at  $25,000  a  year.  He 
formerly  was  city  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News;  also  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles. 


CURRENT  EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 


Earthquakes:  Causes  and  Consequences 
Waste  Disposal:  Coming  Crisis 
Voluntary  Action:  People  and  Programs 
Money  Supply  in  Inflation 
Future  of  Psychiatry 


March  19 
March  12 
March  5 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  19 


In  the  Works:  Jobs  for  the  Future 
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GARY  LEE  SHIVERS,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Catndet)  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post,  has  been  elected  to 
a  two-year  term  as  director  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic  States  (Region  3) 
National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 

V  *  * 

Frank  M.  Misureli  —  from 
display  staff  to  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
News,  replacing  James  F. 
Jones,  resigned. 

e  *  V 

George  B.  Delaplaine  Jr., 
general  manager  of  the  Fred¬ 
erick  (Md.)  News-Post — presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chesapeake  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association. 

V  *  * 

Jerry  Put j enter — from  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cham- 
jHiign-U rbana  (Ill.)  Courier  to 
advertising  director  of  the  Will¬ 
oughby  (O.)  News-Herald. 

*  *  V 

Pai'L  O.  Anderson,  managing 
editor,  became  editor  of  the  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 
following  the  death  of  Frank 
Lockery.  Robert  E.  Merry  is 
now  managing  editor  with  Pat¬ 
rick  E.  Winkler  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Richard  C. 
Stansfield,  former  assistant 
city  editor,  city  editor. 

“Let  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime” 

Ah.  thut  it  were  so.  But  in  cases  oflihel. 
slander,  piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violations  it  just 
may  not  happen  that  way.  Asa  matter  of 
fact,  juries  sometimes  decide  in  favor  of 
the  underdog  simply  because  he  is  the 
underdog.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  "lop 
.  dog"  to  be  hit  with  a  damage  suit,  you 
just  have  to  be  part  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry.  Elution?  An  Employers 
;  Special  Excess  Insurance  Policy.  De¬ 
cide  what  you  can  afford  in  case  of  a 
'  judgment  against  you.  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess.  Eor  details  and  rales,  write 
to:  Dept  D.  EMPLOYERS  REIN- 
I  SURANC  F.  CORP.,  21  West  lOlh. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  6410.';  New  York. 

I  III  John;  San  Erancisco.  220  Mont¬ 
gomery;  Chicago.  17.'  W.  Jackson; 

^  Atlanta.  .'4  Peachtree.  N.E. 
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Culver  is  president 
of  Press-Enterprise 

Riverside,  Ctilif. 

Arthur  A.  Culver  has  b -en 
elected  president  of  the  Pn  ss- 
Enterprise  Co.,  succeeding  How¬ 
ard  H.  Hays,  who  died  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Culver,  who  has  worked  for 
the  company  for  31  years,  con¬ 
tinues  as  general  manager  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Press  and 
Enterprise  with  Howard  H. 
Hays  Jr.,  editor. 

• 

Hank  Smith,  a  former  night 
editor  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American  and  Dallas  UPI  staf¬ 
fer,  heads  a  new  division,  Wrint- 
ers’  Ink,  in  Jim  Culberson  As¬ 
sociates,  Houston. 

*  *  * 

Sol  M.  Kaiman,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  classified  advertising 
department  —  elected  president 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  *  * 

Brian  W.  Langen,  City  Hall 
reporter  for  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram — to  Clark 
University  as  assistant  director 
of  public  relations. 

*  *  • 

Robert  J.  Dowling,  formerly 
business  news  reporter,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  American  Banker  as 
correspondent  in  its  Washington 
Bureau. 

*  «  * 

Horace  H.  Hancock,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Plant  City  (Fla.) 
Courier  the  past  two  years — 
named  Citizen  of  the  Year  and 
given  the  First  National  Bank 
Aw’ard  at  the  annual  Straw¬ 
berry  Festival. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Wilson,  formerly  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Trib¬ 
une  advertising  staff — advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Edmond 
I  (Okla.)  Sun  Booster. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Jo  Newman — named  to 
advertising  staff  of  Henryetta 
(Okla.)  Free-Lance;  she  form¬ 
erly  w’orked  for  the  Oklulgee 
(Okla.)  Daily  Times. 

«  «  * 

A.  Gene  Wendorf  has  joined 
Barrington  Press  Inc.,  publisher 
of  Chicago  suburban  news¬ 
papers,  as  vicepresident  and 
-  general  manager. 

*  •  • 

Ruben  Yelvington,  East  SU 
Louis  (Ill.)  Metro-East  Journal 
— new  president  of  the  South'rn 
Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors 
Association. 
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in  the  news 


Summer  reporter 
named  campus  editor 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

An^s  Twombly,  of  Altamont, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Daily  Orange, 
Syracuse  University’s  under¬ 
graduate  newspaper,  for  the 
1969-70  academic  year. 

Twombly,  a  junior  enrolled  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  School  of  Journalism,  is 
majoring  in  political  science  and 
newspaper  journalism.  For  the 
past  three  summers,  he  has  been 
a  reporter  for  the  Altamont 
Enterprise.  He  plans  a  career  in 
newspaper  management  and  may 
attend  law  school. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  PRESS — Alicia  Harper,  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Natchez  (Mist.)  Democrat,  works  at  the  36  Evacuation  Hospital  in 
Vietnam  as  helpmate  to  the  American  Red  Cross  staff.  Here  she's 
seen  playing  cards  with  wounded  servicemen. 


Carl  Carstensen  Jr. — from  Bureau  chief 
assistant  classified  advertising  Washington 

manager  to  national-automotive  Lucian  C.  Warren  has  been 
^les  manager  of  the  Newport  appointed  chief  of  the  Wash- 
Beach  (Calif.)  Orange  Coast  jn^on  Bureau  of  the  Buffalo 
Daily  Pilot,  following  the  re-  Evening  News,  succeeding  Nat 
tirement  of  Paul  Nissen  as  Finney,  who  has  retired,  Warren 
director  of  advertising.  previously  was  Washington  cor- 

respondent  for  the  Buffalo 
Bill  Hunter,  former  political  Courier-Express. 
and  labor  reporter  for  the  .  «  * 

DaUns  Morning  News  —  to  b^n  Gilbert  has  been  ap- 
Thomas  J.  Tierney  &  Associates,  pointed  associate  editor  of  the 
Dallas  public  relations  firm.  Washington  Post  and  a  member 

of  the  editorial  page  staff.  He 
Alvin  M.  Savage,  former  as-  nioves  to  the  editorial  page  from 
sistant  managing  editor,  has  yjjg  pos^;  ^s  deputy  managing  ed- 
been  named  acting  managing  ed-  jtor.  He  has  been  with  the  Post 
itor  of  the  morning  Chronicle-  foj.  27  years. 

Herald  and  the  evening  Mail-  «  *  * 

Star  at  Halifax.  William  x)avid  A.  Gibson,  on  editorial 
March,  former  chief  editorial  staff,  Hartford  Times,  for  18 
writer  for  the  Chronicle-Herald,  years — appointed  real  estate  ed- 
becomes  acting  assistant  manag-  jtoj. 
ing  wlitor  of  both  papers.  Har-  ♦  *  * 

OLD  Shea,  former  managing  edi-  Ri  dolph  P.  Schiffer,  form- 
tor,  remains  with  the  company  pj.]y  j^eneral  news  reporter,  As- 
with  new  duties.  sociated  Press,  Milwaukee,  — 

■*  *  *  named  public  relations  director, 

Edward  (Dick)  McKinney,  (]lerber  Scientific  Instrument  Co., 
classified  advertising  manager  of  South  Windsor,  Conn, 
the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald,  *  *  ♦ 

is  retiring  after  21  years  at  the  Barbara  Plunkett,  managing 
post.  Terry  Robinson,  a  member  editor  of  defunct  Westport 
of  the  Herald’s  classified  depart-  (Conn.)  Daily  Town  Crier — to 
ment  for  several  years,  has  been  editorial  staff,  Bridgeport 
named  acting  manager.  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram. 

*  *  *  *  «  * 

Edmund  Pinto,  formerly  with  Ben  Schneider,  former  real 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and  estate  editor  New  York  World- 
most  recently  press  officer  with  Telegram  &  Sun — from  copy 
the  U.S.  Navy’s  Sealab  III — ^to  desk,  Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Long  Is- 
the  Albany,  N.  Y.  bureau  of  the  land  Press  to  copy  desk.  Fort 
Associated  Press.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News. 
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Fashion  reporter 

Washington 

Margaret  Crimmins  has  been 
named  fashion  reporter  of  Style, 
the  Washington  Post's  new, 
daily  and  Sunday  section  com¬ 
bining  women’s  news,  fashions, 
lifestyles,  leisure,  the  arts  and 
entertainment.  She  joined  the 
Post’s  women’s  department  in 
1966.  Formerly  she  had  spent 
five  years  with  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  serving  as  women’s  editor 
for  three  years.  Dorothy  Le- 
Sueur  continues  as  fashion  and 
beauty  editor  of  the  Post’s  Sun¬ 
day  color  magazine,  Potomac. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  B.  Wiiitty — from  cir¬ 
culation  accounts  manager  at  the 
Deer  Park  (N.  Y.)  Suffolk  Sun 
to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Putnam  County  Daily  Graphic, 
Greencastle,  Indiana. 

«  *  * 

Bruce  Logan,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  at  Daniel 
Starch  &  Staff  Inc. — elected  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  research  firm. 

*  *  * 

Michael  A.  Shalhoi'p,  chief 
photographer,  sports  editor  and 
suburban  editor  of  the  Nashua 
(N.  H.)  Telegraph — promoted  to 
city  editor. 


Richard  J.  Micheels,  a  free 
lance  writer  and  former  copy¬ 
writer  at  Gray  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
has  joined  Family  Weekly’s  sales 
staff.  He  began  his  career  in  ad¬ 
vertising  as  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Grand  Forks  (N. 
D.)  Herald. 

«  «  * 

Tom  Witiiersp(k)N — promoted 
to  publisher  of  the  Portland 
(Ind.)  Commercial  Review  to 
aucce^  Hugh  N.  Ronald,  who 
has  liecome  a  vicepresident  at 
Earlham  College.  Ronald  re¬ 
mains  as  president  of  Graphic 
Printing  Co. 


GENE  WALSH,  a  former  reporter- 
columnist  for  the  Adirondack 
Daily  Enterprise  at  Saranac  Lake, 
N.Y.,  has  advanced  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  director,  program  pub¬ 
licity,  in  the  NBC  Press  Depart¬ 
ment  where  he  has  worked  since 
1961. 


WILLIAM  J.  DELANEY  JR.  has 
^  been  named  public  relations 
manager  of  Parade  magazine,  a 
new  position.  Ezra  L.  Dolan,  vice¬ 
president-public  relations,  said 
Delaney,  who  joined  Parade  in 
I960,  will  assume  added  responsi¬ 
bility  in  public-relations  and  news¬ 
paper  promotion  activities. 
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'  pr/indei  DIRECTORY  Of  PBESS  CONTACTS 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recognizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
w'ill  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  “con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con¬ 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AEROSPACE  A  DEFENSE _ 

RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 

information  on  Communications  &  Electronics; 
Television — military  and  space;  Apollo — radar, 
communications  and  electronics;  Radars — space 
and  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commer¬ 
cial — Contact  Nicholas  F.  Pensiero,  Manager, 
Public  Affairs,  RCA  DEP,  Marne  Highway, 
Moorestown,  NJ.  08057,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tele¬ 
phone  (609)  235-8383. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  4  PHOTOS — Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 

AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Bo«  5800, 
Washington  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 

CIGARS _ 

CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  mate,  female,  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
newspepers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Welter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  Cott,  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 
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CONSUMER 


CONSUMERS  UNION — A  non-profit,  non¬ 
commercial  organization.  Authoritative  back¬ 
ground  information,  news  and  features  on  con¬ 
sumer  issues  as  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,  the  consumer  magazine.  Contact 
Frank  Pollock,  director  of  communications,  256 
Washington  St.,  Mt,  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550.  Phone 
(914)  664-6400. 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


DIVERSIFIED  MANUFACTURING 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA¬ 
TION  (NR)— One  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  development  organizations, 
NR  is  the  nation's  leading  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  and 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  textile  ma¬ 


chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  is  among  the 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  and 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Remi 
Nadeau,  General  Offices,  23(X)  E.  Imperial 
Hwy.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245;  Tel.  (213) 
647-5961.  New  York,  John  E.  Heaney,  (212) 
758-5540;  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke,  (202  )  296-6900. 


FOOD 


RECIPES  AND  INFORMATION— For  back¬ 
ground,  food  photos  and  serving  suggestions 
using  California  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  chives, 
etc.,  some  featuring  famous  personalities,  write 
Western  Research  Kitchens,  8170  Beverly  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  90048.  Phone  (213  )  651-2090. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home¬ 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading:  . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX"  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


RATES;  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-tlme  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $842.40.) 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


INSURANCE  (cont'd.) 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 

Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 

WHY  ALL  THESE  STRIKES?  Some  causes  of 
breakdown  in  collective  bargaining  cited  by 
C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  available 
from  Lee  White,  P.R.  Dir.,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20006.  Phone  (202)  337-7718. 

liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 

PETROLEUM 

NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS— Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel.  (312) 

HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  CO.— Got  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  Humble?  Need  a  photo  of  oil  opera¬ 
tions?  Contact  Arch  Smith,  Head,  Media  Re¬ 
lations,  800  Bell,  Houston  77001,  (713)  221- 
4376  or  Bleu  Beathard,  Media  Relations,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  10020,  (212) 
974-3620. 

263-6038. 

PHARMACEUTICALS 

1  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 

■  Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in 
PR/Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  rates. 

SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  Beech- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January,  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  are:  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc. 

for  ethical  and  proprietary  drug  products; 
Beech-Nut  Inc.  for  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  for  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
Squibb  Beech-Nut:  David  F.  Quinlan.  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb:  Paul  L.  West- 
phal,  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10022. 
Telephone:  (212)  759-8700. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  IS,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


Ayers  and  Jones  go 
into  Hall  of  Fame 

Huntsvillk,  Ala. 

Two  former  Alabama  jour¬ 
nalists  have  been  chosen  for  rec¬ 
ognition  by  the  Alabama  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Honor. 

The  late  Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers, 
editor  and  publisher,  Atinhtton 
Star,  and  the  late  Charles  Glenn 
Jones,  editor  and  publisher,  Troy 
Messenger,  Troy  Herald  and 
Pike  Sentinel,  w’ere  named  to 


Chairman  appointed 
for  Newspaper  Week 

Lyle  A.  Young,  manager  of 
the  Idaho  Press  Association,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  Octo¬ 
ber  5-11. 

Young,  a  former  newspaper 
publisher,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  lioard  of  director  of  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers,  a 
national  organization  of  state 
newspaper  associations  which 
founded  and  sponsors  Newspaper 
Week. 

His  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ben  D.  Martin, 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  1968-69  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  managers  group. 

*  *  * 

J.  I).  Scoggins,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Itanning-Iieaumont 
(Calif.)  Record-dazette,  is  the 
new  publisher  of  the  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current- Argus. 


Lewis  J.  Gorsvcii,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.) 

Times  Journal  for  38  years — re¬ 
tired. 

«  *  « 

Earle  Ditn^ird — promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Edward  W.  Swain,  who 
has  joined  the  Philip  Carey  Man-  j?  ,  , 

Thomas  WL.  Howard  —now  , 

senior  assistant  city  editor.  ^1,,  hiifory  of  tk 

James  W.  Seymore  Jr.,  assistant  nowipaper  hat  b( 

city  editor.  and  radio  tfatio 
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the  Hall  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

E.  R.  Morrissette,  chairman 
of  the  Hall  of  Honor  Committee 
and  publisher  of  the  Atmore  Ad¬ 
vance,  announced  the  selection 
of  the  honorees.  Twenty-two 
newsmen  have  been  named  to 
the  Hall  since  19.59  and  plaques 
honoring  their  memory  hang  in 
the  north  reading  room  of  the 
Ralph  B.  Draughon  Library  at 
Auburn  University. 


A  TRIPLE — Dr.  Phillip  Thomtan  (laff),  praiidanf  of  lllinoi*  Stata 
Madical  Sociaty,  pratanh  outstanding  madical  journaliim  awards 
to  (from  laft)  Ronald  Kotulak,  Chicago  Tribuna  tcianca  editor;  and 
Michael  Smith,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter.  It  wat  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  society's  five-year  old  awards  program  that  any 
newspaper  has  baen  a  triple  winner.  In  all,  13  newspapers,  television 
and  radio  stations  wera  honored  for  medical  news  for  1968. 


Southern  seminar 
advisors  appointed 

Atlanta 

A  Program  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation  has  been  appointed 
by  Bert  Struby,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  SNP.\  Foundation’s  in¬ 
itial  activity  is  to  conduct  sem¬ 
inars  in  cooperation  with  uni¬ 
versities  for  the  continuing  edu- 
•  cation  of  Southern  journalists. 
This  program  is  supported  by  a 
five-year  Ford  Foundation  grant 
of  $425.0()(),  which  the  SNPA 
Foundation  has  agreed  to  match. 

Editors  mamed  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  are;  John  W.  Bloomer, 
ninningham  (Ala.)  Sews;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Fields,  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution ;  George  N. 
Gill,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal;  C.  A.  McKnight,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer;  R. 
Nelson,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rook;  Richard  D.  Smyser,  Oak- 
Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger;  and 
Tom  R.  Waring,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Xews  and  Courier. 

Educators  who  will  serve  on 
the  committee  are:  I^eonard 
Beach,  Vanderbilt  University; 
Rolx'rt  M.  Colver,  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity;  Wayne  Danielson,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas;  Paul  Saunier, 
University  of  Virginia;  Nor¬ 
man  C.  Smith,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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PROMOTION 

Oysters  and  pearls 
are  mail  sur-prizes 


By  George  Wilt 

Along  with  some  target  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  I’ve  been  getting  some 
unusual  mail. 

At  weekly  interv’als,  the  post¬ 
man  has  delivered:  (1)  an  oys¬ 
ter;  (2)  a  paper  cutter;  (3)  an 
authentic  oriental  abacus;  and 
(4)  a  combination  thermometer 
desk  set. 

The  real  prize  of  the  lot,  how¬ 
ever,  wa«  the  first  mailing.  In  a 
cardboard  container,  nestled  in 
packing  paper,  was  a  can.  In¬ 
side  the  can,  in  chemically- 
treated  sea-water,  was  an  oyster 
.  .  .  complete  with  shell. 

And,  inside  the  oyster  —  so 
help  me — was  a  pearl.  A  circu¬ 
lar,  accordion  folder  was  fitted 
precisely  into  the  lid  of  the  con¬ 
tainer,  with  the  headline:  “The 
Philadelphia  market  is  your  oys¬ 
ter.” 

Copy  in  the  folder  told  how 
the  oyster  in  the  can  came  from 
Japan’s  Ago  Bay,  world-famous 
for  its  pearl-producing  oyster 
beds.  On  a  subsequent  page,  the 
copy  continues  to  tell  the  adver¬ 
tising  prospect  that  “so  it  goes 
with  the  Philadelphia  market. 
Examine  it  carefully  and  you’ll 
find  another  pearl  —  the  Daily 
News.” 

Tagline  on  the  mailing  is  the 
slogan:  “The  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  will  surprise  you!” 

A  distinctive  self-adhesive  la¬ 
bel,  matched  in  color  and  design 
to  the  can  label  and  insert  com¬ 
pleted  the  mailing,  along  with  a 
letter  to  the  advertiser. 

The  second  piece  in  the  series 
is  a  perfectly-detailed  desk-size 
paper  cutter,  handy  for  cutting 
cards  and  photos  or  opening  en¬ 


velopes.  The  attached  brochure 
is  headlined:  “Want  a  sharp, 
competitive  edge?”  Text  uses 
the  “sharp”  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  cutter  and  the  News, 
of  course. 

The  abacus  mailing  was  ac¬ 
tually  “something  you  can  count 
on,”  and  that  was  the  headline 
on  the  accompanying  folder. 
Text  in  the  brochure  combined 
instructions  for  using  the  desk¬ 
top  computer  with  some  sly  sales 
facts  on  the  News,  its  circula¬ 
tion,  coverage  and  advertising 
effectiveness. 

The  final  piece  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  a  desktop  thermometer, 
was  accompanied  by  a  folder 
headed:  “Let’s  talk  about  the 
Climate.”  Red-lined  thermom¬ 
eters  against  the  blue  back¬ 
ground  of  the  promotion  piece 
used  temperature  themes  to  il¬ 
lustrate  six  different  .sales  points 
for  the  News’  prospects. 

Unusual  distribution 

Promotion  manager  Bob  Pe- 
culski  pointed  out  the  unique 
system  devised  for  sending  the 
promotion  pieces  to  target  ac¬ 
counts  on  retail,  national  and 
classified  li.sts. 

“A  list  of  top  accounts  was 
developed  by  each  of  the  three 
sales  divisions.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were  designated  as 
mailing  days.  A  special  form, 
containing  account  name,  ad- 
dre.ss,  etc.,  was  given  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  department.  This  form, 
signed  by  the  department  man¬ 
ager,  specified  the  exact  day  and 
date  each  mailing  was  to  start. 
This  procedure  was  followed  for 
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A  pearl  among  promotion  gimmicks. 


each  account  throughout  the 
year. 

“Consequently,”  Peculski  said, 
“each  man  could  then  adequately 
follow  up  each  of  the  mailings. 
He  was  in  control  of  the  number 
of  pieces  in  the  mail  at  any 
time.” 

Excellent  follow-up  was  the 
end  result  of  the  planning,  pro¬ 
viding  salesmen  with  a  new 
“reason”  each  week  to  call  on 
the  account,  and  ultimately  pro¬ 
viding  excellent  results. 

Obviously  the  campaign  was 
fun,  too.  And  there’s  nothing 
more  satisfying  that  combining 
fun  and  success. 

I’d  have  liked  to  have  been  in 
Bailey,  Banks  and  Biddle’s 
Jewelry  store  when  they  opened 
the  oyster  and  found  their  pearl. 
*  *  * 

JIG-SAW— When  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  held 
their  annual  convention  in  San 
Francisco  recently,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  publisher 
Charles  L.  Gould  provided  each 
guest  with  “rain  insurance.”  The 
gift  was  a  jig-saw  puzzle  of  the 
front  pdge  of  the  Examiner’s 
Presidential  Inauguration  issue 
of  January  20,  described  by 
Gould  as  “an  hour’s  relaxation 
on  a  rainy  evening.”  He  added 
that  it  was  an  appropriate  ac¬ 
tivity  for  “the  men  who  know 
how  to  put  a  newspaper  to¬ 
gether.” 

*  *  « 

TIPS — A  new  booklet,  “Tips 
to  Press  Chairmen”  has  been 
produced  by  the  San  Diego  Un¬ 
ion  for  distribution  to  publicists 
of  business,  social  and  service 
clubs  in  the  San  Diego  area.  The 
booklet  by  promotion  director 
Paula  Kent  includes  calendars 
for  19(59  through  1972,  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  page  for  each  year  on 
which  publicity  chairmen  may 
project  community  and  club 
events. 

The  cover  of  the  booklet  is  an 
enamel-kote  aerial  view  of  the 


San  Diego  skyline,  yacht  harbor 
and  mountain  panorama. 

Chapters  in  the  booklet  pre¬ 
pared  by  Jeanette  Branin  of  the 
women’s  department,  were  de¬ 
veloped  to  serve  the  novice  as 
well  as  experienced  publicists  on 
advice  concerning  story  struc¬ 
ture,  proper  use  of  names,  dead¬ 
lines  for  copy,  and  photo  request 
and  general  policies  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  booklets  are  offered 
free  to  San  Diego  club  women. 
Hundreds  of  requests  were  re¬ 
ceived  within  three  days  of  an¬ 
nouncement. 

*  4a 

TONIC  —  “Sulphur  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  sassafras  tea  and  travel,” 
is  the  intriguing  title  on  a  New 
York  Times  promotion  folder 
that  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
a  student’s  copy  book.  Text  in¬ 
side  points  out  that  travel,  like 
the  other  items  mentioned,  are 
all  spring  tonics.  Point  of  it  all, 
of  course,  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  Times’  1969  Spring  Vacation 
Supplement  to  be  published  Sun¬ 
day,  April  13.  The  art  depart¬ 
ment  dug  up  some  antique  jars 
and  canisters  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  labels  for  a  full-page 
bleed  photo  to  illustrate  the 
mailer. 

*  *  « 

EDUCATION — An  attractive 
brochure  distributed  to  a  select 
list  by  the  Boston  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler  uses  quotations  from  Aris¬ 
totle  on  the  subject  of  education 
of  youth.  Attached  to  the  inside 
cover  is  a  replica  of  the  “Owl 
Coin  of  Athena,”  widely  used  in 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  as  the 
“trade  dollar  of  the  ancient 
world.” 

Enclosed  in  the  brochure  is  a 
IxToklet  reprinting  a  speech  by 
Harold  E.  Clancy,  president  of 
the  Herald-Traveler  Corp., 
“Aristotle,  Education  and  Re¬ 
sponsibility.”  The  booklet  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  photographs  of 
educational  events  sponsored  by 
the  Herald-Traveler. 
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the  Pressman 


Dayco’s  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment  Cleans  Newspaper  Presses 
While  Pressmen  Weh  &  Plate  For  Next  Run. 

Helps  major  newspaper  cut  paper  waste, 
press  downtime;  pressmen  applaud 
improved  working  conditions. 


Joe  Turner,  preaaroom  foreman,  before  installing  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  Attachment. 

Shears  Ink  From  Press  Rollers 


The  wash-up  attachment, 
equipped  with  a  series  of  nylon 
blades,  shears  ink  from  the 
entire  length  of  the  presses 
steel  vibrator  roll.  The  sheared 
roll  then  continually  attracts 
ink  from  the  other  press  rollers 
until  the  press  is  entirely  clean. 


Press  downtime,  necessary 
when  mounting  solid  plates 
for  a  run-off  cleanup,  is  elimi¬ 
nate;  paper  waste  is  cut  dras- 
ticaUy.  And  the  wash-up  device 
cleans  automatically  while 
pressmen  are  plating  for  the 
next  run. 


Dayco’s  Automatic  Waah-Up  Attachment,  installed. 


Also  a  color  separator 


While  primarily  used  for  clean¬ 
ing  presses,  Dayco’s  Automatic 
Wash-Up  Attachment  also 
makes  an  excellent  color  sep¬ 
arator  for  multi-color  printing 
on  a  single-color  press.  The 
cleaning  blades  are  engaged 
during  the  press  run  only 
where  the  color  splits  are  de¬ 
sired,  making  them,  in  effect, 
color  separators. 


The  wash-up  attachment  is 
adaptable  to  most  newspaper 
presses  built  since  1946.  For 
more  information  on  how  you 
can  clean  your  presses  faster 
and  more  efficiently  write 
Dayco  Corporation,  Printing 
Products  Division,  333  West 
First  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45401. 


(From  Dayco  Newsmaker 
Dispatches)  Dayco’s  Auto¬ 
matic  Wash-Up  Attach¬ 
ment,  a  remarkable  cleaning 
device  for  newspaper  presses 
that  cleans  inkers  while 
pressmen  are  webbing  and 
plating  for  the  next  run,  is 
gaining  wide  acceptance  by 
major  newspapers  across  the 
nation. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  re¬ 
ports  elimination  of  make- 


ready  overtime  for  color 
runs,  plus  newsprint  savings 
up  to  400  pounds  on  each 
job.  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Detroit  News,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  Toledo  Blade 
are  a  few  of  the  many  news¬ 
papers  that  are  also  saving 
time  and  money  with  Day¬ 
co’s  Automatic  Wash-Up 
Attachment. 


Turner  after  installing  Dayco’a  Automatic  Wash-Up  Attachment. 
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Only  Fulbright  objects 


to  Annenberg  as  envoy 


Washington 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  voted  March  12  to 
confirm  President  Nixon’s  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Walter  H.  Annen¬ 
berg,  the  Philadelphia  publisher, 
as  the  Ambassador  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain. 

Only  the  committee  chairman. 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  of 
Arkansas,  dissented  but  he  de¬ 
clined  to  state  any  reasons.  Dur¬ 
ing  Annenberg’s  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  .March  6, 
Fulbright  questionsd  him  re¬ 
garding  statements  made  by 
columnist  Drew  Pearson  con¬ 
cerning  his  family  background. 

.\nnenberg,  who  is  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  and 
heads  Triangle  Publications  Inc. 
(magazines,  broadcasting,  etc.), 
said  it  was  not  true  that  his  late 
father,  Moses  Annenberg,  had 
paid  A1  Capone  for  protection 
of  his  racing  publications. 

.\n  episode  involving  his 
father’s  conviction  for  income 
tax  evasion  in  1939  was  “a 
tragedy  in  the  life  of  the 
family,”  Annenberg  said.  “For 


the  last  30  years  I  have  actually 
found  that  tragedy  to  be  a  great 
source  of  inspiration  for  con¬ 
structive  endeavor.” 

Senators  Fulbright  and  Jacob 
K.  Javits  praised  the  publisher’s 
response. 

Annenberg  said  he  would 
serv'e  at  least  two  years  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s  and  he 
planned  to  relinquish  editorial 
control  of  his  communications 
empire  while  he  is  abroad. 

• 

Gannett  trustees 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation  Inc.,  has 
elected  two  new  trustees,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Paul  Miller, 
president  of  the  Foundation  and 
of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  they  are: 
Mrs.  William  P.  (Adele)  Rogers 
of  New  York  City  and  Bethesda, 
Md.,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  w'ho  wras  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  on  the  board;  and 
James  K.  Guthrie,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram. 
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ATA  names  winners 
in  safety  writing 

Washington 

Winners  of  the  14th  annual 
Newspaper  Safety  Writing  Com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  American 
Trucking  Associations  w'ere  an¬ 
nounced  this  w'eek  by  ATA 
President  Mark  Robeson. 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $5,400 
will  be  presented  at  a  ceremony 
here  April  17  to  writers  w'hose 
entries  were  rated  best  by  the 
judges.  Awards  in  each  category 
are  $1,000  for  first  place,  $500 
for  second  and  $300  for  third. 

First  place  winners  were: 
Scott  B.  Smith,  Washington 
Evening  Star,  single  story;  Den¬ 
nis  Hoover,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  series,  and  Orien 
Fifer,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette, 
editorial. 

Second  place  winners:  William 
J.  Sanderson,  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  David  Hopcraft  and  Daniel 
Sykes,  Dayton  (0.)  Journal- 
Herald;  and  Blanche  Swann, 
Weekly  News,  Marksville,  La. 

Third  place:  Robert  E.  Buyer, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 
Ed  Wintermantel,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press;  and  Michael  B. 
Smith,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times  won  a  special 
plaque  for  the  most  outstanding 
and  effective  overall  highway 
safety  campaign  during  1968. 

325  entries  w’ere  submitted  in 
the  competition. 

• 

Racine  Journal-Times 
sells  radio  stations 

Washington 

Sales  of  radio  stations  owned 
by  the  Racine  (Wise.)  Journal- 
Times  Company  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  with  re¬ 
quests  for  approval  to  transfer 
the  liceiises. 

The  Journal-Times  Company, 
recently  acquired  by  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  is  selling  WRJN-am 
to  Sentry  Insurance  Company  of 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.  for  $450,000. 
Sentry  owms  WSPT  at  Stevens 
Point. 

WIUN-fm  is  being  sold  to  J. 
William  O’Connor,  who  owns 
WRAC-am  at  Racine,  for  $60,- 
000. 

The  broker  in  the  negotiations 
was  Blackburn  &  Company. 

Book  serialized 

Washington  Star  Syndicate 
has  prepared  a  10-instalment 
serialization  of  Eric  Goldman’s 
new  book,  “The  Tragedy  of 
Lyndon  Johnson.”  Subscribers 
may  make  substitutions  or  addi¬ 
tions  for  material  from  the  book 
but  are  restricted  to  using  a 
total  of  24,000  words. 


ASNE  adds 
23;  member 
total  723 

With  the  election  of  23  new 
members,  the  membership  total 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  has  climbed 
to  723,  the  highest  in  its  historj'. 

The  names  of  the  newly 
elected  members  were  announced 
by  C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight,  sec¬ 
retary,  after  a  mail  poll  of  the 
board  of  directors.  They  are : 

Over  100,000  Qrculation 

William  B.  Bellamy,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  San  Antonio  Light. 

Theodore  Bingham,  editorial 
page  editor,  Dayton  Journal 
Herald. 

Clayte  Binion,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Houston  Chronicle. 

Malcolm  A.  Borg,  vicechair¬ 
man,  editorial  board,  Bergen 
Record. 

Porter  L.  Crisp,  executive 
news  editor,  Greensboro  News- 
Record. 

E.  Clifton  Daniel,  managing 
editor.  New  York  Times. 

Daryle  M.  Feldmeir,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Overton  Jones,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

George  R.  Kentera,  managing 
editor,  Newark  Evening  News. 

Ralph  E.  Danger,  managing 
editor,  Dayton  Journal  Herald. 

John  R.  Murphy,  editor,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

James  Reston,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Times. 

Claude  F.  Sitton,  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  Raleigh  News  &  Observ¬ 
er. 

Edward  L.  Thomas,  editor, 
San  Diego  Union. 

Robert  E.  Thompson,  national 
editor,  Hearst  Newspapers. 

50,000-100,000 

James  Geehan,  editor.  Plain- 
field  Courier-News. 

Jenk  Jones  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Tulsa  Tribune. 

Sandy  Oppenheimer,  editor, 
Bucks  County  Courier-Times. 

20,000^50,000 

Thomas  E.  Fallon,  editor.  Bay 
City  Times. 

Michael  T.  Grehl,  editor, 
Evansville  Press. 

Edward  L.  Johnson,  executive 
editor,  Gainesville  Sun. 

Harold  V.  Liston,  editor, 
Bloomington  Daily  Pantagraph. 

Robert  M.  Stiff,  editor,  St, 
Petersburg  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent. 

Andrew  T.  Viglucci,  editor, 
San  Juan  Star. 
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Gallagher  stresses 
need  for  specialists 


Wes  Gallagher,  general  man-  tained  a  prototype  of  a  new  Ink- 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  tronics  printer  capable  of  deliv- 
says  in  his  annual  report  that  ering  upper  and  lower  case  copy 
the  bewildering  rush  of  news  in  at  1,050  words  per  minute.  Gal- 
1968  demonstrated  as  never  be-  lagher  said  this  machine  will 
fore  the  need  for  aggressive  re-  find  an  application  in  high-speed 
porting,  enterprise  and  the  as-  news  service,  including  provid- 
signment  of  specialists  to  cover  ing  monitor  copy  for  proofread- 
various  areas  of  the  news.  ing  Dataspeed  financial  tables. 

“The  news  year  was  a  momen-  Another  revolutionary  print- 
tous  one  with  event  after  event  er,  the  Miniprinter,  will  be 
stirring  readers’  emotions,”  Gal-  available  for  newspaper  and 
lagher  stated.  broadcast  members  in  1969  on  a 

“As  the  kaleidoscope  of  news  limited  basis.  The  Miniprinter 
spins  faster  in  a  complicated  weighs  12  pounds  and  has  less 
world  it  has  become  more  and  than  a  dozen  moving  parts,  thus 
more  necessary’  to  have  reporter-  producing  a  near  silent  opera- 
editor  specialists  dealing  with  tion.  It  u^s  a  ribbonless,  ther- 
thenews:  mal  printing  method  on  heat- 

“In  these  emotional  times  even  sensitive  paper, 
the  most  diligent  and  conscien-  Growth  continued  in  the  news- 
tious  editor  and  reporter  will  paper  and  broadcast  fields, 
not  escape  criticism  because  the  There  was  a  net  gain  of  12 
more  emotional  the  news  the  newspaper  members.  The  net 
more  it  inflames  the  partisans  Rain  in  Wirephoto  network  sub- 
who  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  scribers  was  15. 
their  own  background,  preju-  Broadcast  membership  in¬ 
dices  and  suspicions.”  crease  during  the  year  by  81. 

Gallagher’s  report  was  issued  «  «  « 

in  advance  of  the  AP  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  April  21.  Specialists  as 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  pres-  a  *  j  i 

idential  campaign  was  one  of  the  .  •  ® 

most  emotional  in  history,  he  “P  t  ^eportmg 

said  “The  Associated  PreM  bv  Affairs,  and 

Mid,  me  Associated  rreM,  Dy  covering  rt 

the  use  of  top  veteran  political  sports 

reporters  backed  with  tope  re-  Hartnett  h 

corders,  ernerged  from  the  cam-  ^  ^^e  Washi, 

paipi  with  complete  coverage  team 

and  not  a  single  complaint  from 

A  A  r-  A  V.  Haven  an 

AP’s  Wirephoto  Computer  te-  bureaus,  spent  a  tei 
came  operational  dunng  the  ^.estem  University 
year  and  among  the  first  pic-  taking  an  urban  a 
tures  received  were  shots  of  the  ^hat  complements 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  under  private  studies  to 
attack  during  the  Tet  offensive,  ^be  new’  job 
The  computer  makes  interna-  AnothCT  liewsmai 
tional  and  U.S.  domestic  Wire-  jpg  jnto  training  i 
photo  signals  compatible.  affairs  field.  Mid 

The  strong  growth  of  the  AP  Newark  bureau,  is 
continued  in  Latin  America,  forthcoming  North 
Gallagher  noted.  A  Portuguese  yersity  seminar, 
language  service  was  introduced  jp  addition  Auj 
in  Brazil  and  10  Brazilian  news-  member  of  the  sp 
papers  joined  the  ranks  of  news  ment  team,  has  done 
subscribers  and  eight  papers  work  in  urban  affa 
added  AP  photos.  Ip  sports,  Bloys 

The  U.S.  Wirephoto  network  Charlotte  bureau, 
was  extended  to  Mexico.  ported  auto  racing 

In  Europe,  the  continental  number  of  years,  ha 
photo  network  stretched  east-  the  news  service’s 
ward,  as  the  Czech,  Hungarian  auto  racing  writer 
and  Romanian  news  agencies  be-  AP  also  announc 
came  regular  subscribers.  A  new  this  year  another  i 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  will  1^  named  to  cc 
British  agency.  Press  Associa-  golf.  He  will  trav 
tion,  enlarged  and  extended  tournaments, 
photo  coverage  of  the  United  A  second  full  tim 
Kingdom.  join  with  Georgre  C' 

During  the  year  the  AP  ob-  ering  the  field  of  n 
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Specialists  assigned 

The  Associated  Press  is  set¬ 
ting  up  a  reporting  specialty  in 
urban  Affairs,  and  is  adding  to 
its  staff  covering  religious  news 
and  sports. 

Ken  Hartnett  has  been  as 
signed  to  the  Washington  special 
assignment  team  for  urban 
affairs.  He  formerly  w’orked  in 
the  New  Haven  and  Milw’aukee 
bureaus,  spent  a  term  an  North- 
w’estem  University  last  year 
taking  an  urban  affairs  course 
that  complemented  his  owm 
private  studies  to  prepare  for 
the  new’  job. 

Another  newsman  also  is  go¬ 
ing  into  training  in  the  urban 
affairs  field.  Michael  Sniffen, 
Newark  bureau,  is  enrolled  in  a 
forthcoming  Northwestern  uni¬ 
versity  seminar. 

In  addition,  Austin  Scott,  a 
member  of  the  special  assign¬ 
ment  team,  has  done  considerable 
w’ork  in  urban  affairs  coverage. 

In  sports,  Bloys  Britt  of  the 
Charlotte  bureau,  who  has  re¬ 
ported  auto  racing  for  AP  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  named 
the  news  service’s  first  fulltime 
auto  racing  wTiter. 

AP  also  announced  that  later 
this  year  another  sports  writer 
will  1^  named  to  concentrate  on 
golf.  He  will  travel  the  PGA 
tournaments. 

A  second  full  time  wrriter  will 
join  with  Georgre  Cornell  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  field  of  religion. 


Beale  retires, 
Arrowsmith  is 
chief  of  bureau 

I 

Marvin  L.  Arrowsmith,  former 
White  House  reporter  for  the  AP 
and  assistant  chief  of  bureau  in  I 
Washington  since  1961,  has  been  i 
appointed  chief  of  bureau  there.  | 
He  succeeds  William  L.  Beale  I 
Jr.,  who  is  retiring  after  39  1 
years  with  AP,  the  last  20  as  | 
chief  of  bureau.  ] 

The  change  was  announced  by  | 
Wes  Gallagher,  AP  general ; 
manager.  I 

Ray  Stephens,  head  of  the 
special  assignment  team  in ! 
Washington  for  the  last  year,  i 
has  been  designated  assistant 
chief  of  bureau.  Gaylord  Shaw, ! 
a  member  of  the  investigative 
team,  has  been  named  by  Arrow- 
smith  to  succeed  Stephens. 

Arrowsmith,  55,  is  a  native  of 
Detroit  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Detroit.  He  has' 
been  active  in  reporting  and ; 
editing  since  high  school  news-  '• 
paper  days  and  worked  on  De¬ 
troit  newspapers  before  joining  | 
the  AP  in  Detroit  in  1942.  i 
Beale  not  only  is  a  native  of  I 
Washingrton  but  w’orked  his  en-  i 
tire  new’s  career  there. 

•  I 

Teen  book  from  KFS  j 

Columnist  Helen  Bottel’s  new 
book  of  advice  to  young  people, 
“To  Teens  With  Love!”,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday  &  Co.,  will , 
be  offered  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  in  10  installments  for 
release  on  or  after  March  30. 


u  NITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
TEEN  FORUM 

Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
’HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLQ  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  ‘ 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/ 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES 


“Community  weeklies  must 
strive  to  be  innovators,  to  carve 
out  for  themselves  a  distinctive 
role — and  then  fill  it  with  dis¬ 
tinction,’’  says  John  C.  Sim  in 
his  new  book,  “The  Grass  Roots 
Press:  America’s  Community 
Newspapers,”  published  by  the 
Iowa  State  University  Press 
($7.50). 

“The  Grass  Roots  Press”  is 
an  examination  of  the  weekly 
(and  small  daily)  newspapers. 
Sim,  however,  departs  from  the 
usual  textbook  treatment  of  ed¬ 
iting  and  management  problems 
in  favor  of  evaluating  the  com¬ 
munity  press  as  a  social  instru¬ 
ment.  He  has  much  to  say  on 
the  role  of  the  community  paper 
in  the  technologically  oriented 
world  of  tomorrow — a  fresh 
viewpoint  in  which  he  predicts 
that  technological  meth^s  will 
cause  small  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
liferate.  Crusading  editors  will 
not  vanish  but  instead  grow  in 
number  as  the  population  pres¬ 
sures  increase. 

To  those  who  predict  the  de¬ 
cline  of  weekly  newspapers,  Sim 
answers  that  the  community 
newspapers  historically  has  had 


New  Director 
GREAT  LAKES  PAPER 


IAN  D.  SINCLAIR 


The  threat  Lakes  Paper 
Onnpany,  Limited  announ¬ 
ces  tn*‘  appointiwnt  of  Ian 
D.  Sinclair  to  th»-  Board  of 
Dirr-ctors  of  the  Ck)mpany. 
Mr.  Sinclair  is  pr«‘sident,  <li- 
rector  and  memb*-r  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company;  director  and  vice- 
president  of  Canadian  I’a- 
cific  Investments  Limited 
and  CP  Air;  and  a  dir«‘ctor 
of  Trans  Canada  Pipe 
Lines  Limited,  The  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Company  of 
Canada,  Canadian  Marconi 
Oimpany  and  Cominco 
Limited. 


great  vitality,  and,  despite  social 
and  economic  changes,  it  should 
survive.  He  acknowledges  that 
changes  for  the  press  are  in 
prospect,  but  since  these  reach 
and  affect  the  weekly  press  much 
more  slowly,  the  same  form  will 
persist  for  many  years. 

Sim,  former  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  editor  and  publisher,  is  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism, 
University  of  Minnesota,  where 
his  field  of  special  interest  is 
community  journalism. 

*  *  * 

3  weeklies  in  town 

Three  newspapers  are  now 
published  each  week  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  B.  C.,  a  municipality  with 
55,000  population  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  was  a  farming 
community.  Now  the  municipal¬ 
ity  has  many  large  and  lesser 
industrial  complexes,  eight  shop¬ 
ping  and  community  centres, 
Vancouver’s  ever  expanding  area 
port,  and  “doromitory”  facilities 
for  Vancouver’s  overflow  surbur- 
banities. 

The  Richmond  Review  is  the 
second  largest  paid  circulation 
weekly  in  Canada,  exceeded  only 
by  the  Citizen  at  North  Van¬ 
couver,  where  the  municipality  is 
almost  identical  except  it  ex¬ 
tends  up  the  mountain  side  in¬ 
stead  of  over  reclaimed  flats. 

Two  years  ago  a  new  weekly, 
the  News  Scene  started  in  Rich¬ 
mond  and  has  expanded,  al¬ 
though  still  lagging  behind  the 
Review.  It  is  a  tabloid  format 
and  has  developed  high  reader 
interest  but  with  a  smaller  circ¬ 
ulation  it  has  not  yet  reached 
the  advertising  level  of  the  Re¬ 
view. 

*  •  • 

Wednesday  to  Friday 

Now  the  News  Scene  has  de¬ 
cided  to  change  its  publishing 
date  from  Wednesday  to  Friday 
“after  many  requests  from  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers”  and  by  a 
coincidence  Herbert  F.  Gates, 
publisher  of  the  Review,  has 
al.so  had  refjuests  from  “several 
major  Richmond  advertisers”  so 
it  is  now  publishing  a  second 
weekly  paper  each  Friday,  to  be 
known  as  the  Richmond  Friday 
Review.  This  new  weekend  pa¬ 
per,  in  contrast  to  the  paid  up 
circulation  of  the  regular  Re¬ 
view,  will  be  distributed  free  to 
all  homes  in  Richmond.  Manage¬ 
ment  says  it  will  not  be  an  ad¬ 
vertising  dominated  shopping 
news  type,  but  a  regular  “news¬ 
paper”  with  photographs,  and 
live  news  coverage  and  features. 


Michigan's  best 

Forty  of  Michigan’s  weekly 
newspapers  were  honored  for  ex¬ 
cellence  at  the  101st  annual 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Association. 

The  judges  gave  75  awards  in 
general  excellence,  advertising, 
editorials,  feature  writing,  news 
reporting,  personal  columns  and 
photography. 

Heading  the  list  of  winners 
with  four  awards  each  were  the 
Birmingham  Eccentric,  East 
Lansing  Towns  Courier  and 
Tuscola  County  Advertiser.  The 
Farmington  Enterprise  &  Ob¬ 
server,  Ingham  County  News, 
Northville  Record,  Plymouth 
Mail  &  Observer,  Williamston 
Enterprise  and  Wyandotte 
News-Herald  each  received 
three. 

Cited  for  general  excellence 
were:  Class  A,  Ravenna  Times; 
B,  South  Lyon  Herald;  C,  East 
Lansing  Towne  Courier;  D, 
Dearborn  Press;  E,  Birmingham 
Eccentric. 

*  *  * 

Data  from  Missouri 

Missouri  has  159  weekly  news¬ 
papers  published  by  offset  and 
127  printed  by  letterpress,  the 
1969  Missouri  Newspaper  Di¬ 
rectory  and  Advertising  Rate¬ 
book  shows. 

Advertising  rates  were  up 
about  four  cents  a  line  over  1968. 

The  number  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  state  dropped  to 
286,  off  three  from  the  year 
before. 

All  papers  showed  a  circula¬ 
tion  gain  of  20,004  over  the 
previous  year.  However,  this 
gain  was  solely  attributed  to 
non-metropolitan  newspapers, 
which  showed  a  gain  of  29,751. 

Advertising  rates  for  non¬ 
metropolitan  dailies  were  up  six 
cents  over  1968  and  16  cents 
over  1967.  The  dailies  charge 
$1.63  an  inch  on  the  average 
and  weeklies  charge  88  cents,  up 
from  $1.37  and  75  cents  an  inch, 
respectively,  over  five  years  ago. 
•  *  * 

The  free  ones 

Free  Circulation  papers  are 
orphans  of  the  publishing  world. 
Their  presence  is  acknowledged 
occasionally,  but  nobody  talks 
about  them  anymore  than  is 
necessary,  nolnnly  writes  much 
alK>ut  them,  and  research  reports 
on  them  could  lie  listed  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  back  of  a  five- 
cent  postcard. 

Yet,  as  George  Brandsberg 
points  out  in  his  book.  The  Free 
Papers,  shopping  guides  and 
free  circulation  newspapers 
probably  enter  more  households 
than  all  the  weekly  papers  in 
the  country,  and  approximately 
half  as  many  households  as  all 
of  the  daily  papers. 

Brandsberg  defines  “shopping 


guides”  as  free  circulation  pub 
lications  whose  content  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  advertising; 
“free  circulation  newspapers" 
are  publications  more  than  half 
of  whose  circulation  is  unpaid, 
but  which  contain  a  substantial 
amount  of  news  and  pictorial 
content.  The  “shoppers”  (also 
known  as  “pennysavers”  on  the 
East  Coast)  have  largely 
blossomed  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  rural  areas,  although  De¬ 
troit’s  Shopping  News  twice 
weekly  goes  to  some  670,000 
households.  The  free  circulation 
newspapers  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  are  products  of  the 
burgeoning  suburbs,  especially 
of  California  cities.  The  Van 
Nuys  Green  Sheet  claims  a  circ¬ 
ulation  of  over  200,000  and  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut,  which 
began  as  a  shopper,  claims  a 
circulation  of  over  170,000  al¬ 
though  the  median  size  is  closer 
to  25,000. 

Brandsberg  identified  1,070 
free  papers  in  the  United  States, 
but  estimates  that  there  are  at 
least  a  thousand  more. 

Brandsberg’s  book  (Word- 
smith  Books,  Ames,  Iowa,  $6.55), 
suggests  ways  that  paid  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  can  compete 
against  the  low  overhead  free 
papers.  The  author  found  little 
evidence  that  publishers  consider 
the  free  papers  as  anything  but 
direct,  head-to-head  competition 
for  the  local  advertising  dollar. 
In  some  instances,  shoppers  were 
found  to  have  been  started  by 
disgruntled  advertisers  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  market 
saturation  of  local  papers. 

• 


Trio  from  weekly 
start  own  paper 

Forest  City,  N.C. 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  weekly 
newspaper.  Forest  City  This 
Week,  was  published  here  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  19. 

The  paper  is  being  started  by 
three  young  men  who  have 
worked  on  papers  owned  by  Mrs. 
Stella  Anderson,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Forest  City  Courier. 

They  are  Ron  Paris,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Courier;  Jock  Lau- 
terer,  a  former  managing  e<litor 
of  the  Alleghany  News;  and  Bill 
Blair,  a  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Courier. 

Virginia  Biggerstaflf,  another 
former  Courier  staffer,  will  be 
the  woman’s  editor. 

Part  of  the  financial  backing 
for  the  paper  is  being  provided 
by  Don  Lovelace,  part  owner  of 
three  radio  stations  in  the  area 
But  Lauterer  said  he,  Paris  and 
Blair  will  have  the  controlling 
interest. 
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Tom  Harrington:  Eastern  Regional  Manager 
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By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Fldilorial  (x>nsultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 


The  Lonff  Island  Press  sports  a  refreshingly  dif¬ 
ferent  format. 

It’s  difficult  to  tell  whether  to  call  it  a  five-column 
pattern  or  five  and  one-half.  Four  columns  of  this 
Page  1  are  set  15.6  picas  on  a  16.6-pica  slug.  The 
fifth — here  dropping  down  the  left  of  the  page — is 
set  21.3  on  a  22-pica  slug. 

Four  columns  on  the  editorial  page  likewise  are 
set  15.6.  The  editorials,  also  dropping  dowm  the  left, 
are  wider. 

There’s  immediate  w'hite  space  everywhere.  It 
makes  the  pages  easy  to  read.  This  basic  structure 
runs  throughout  the  paper,  with  variations. 

“As  far  as  we  know',’’  wrote  David  Starr,  Press 
managing  editor,  “we  are  the  first  paper  in  the 
country  to  adapt  a  wide-measure  format  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  advertising  size.  It  has  worked  better  than  we 
had  even  hoped.’’ 

Custom-tailoring  of  Press  advertising  to  free  the 
newspaper  from  the  tyranny  of  an  eight-column 
format  w'as  described  in  the  July  20,  1968,  issue  of 
E&P. 

The  Press,  a  Newhouse  paper  published  at  Jamaica 
in  Queens  County,  is  evening  and  Sunday,  circulation 
455,000. 

The  21.3  measure  is  not  anchored  in  the  left  side 
of  I'age  1.  It  floats,  sometimes  down  the  right  side, 
sometimes  in  the  middle.  In  one  recent  issue  all  four 
columns  were  set  21.3.  All  of  this  provides  desirable 
change  of  pace  that  avoids  monotony.  Body  type  is 
9  on  10. 

A  few  other  pieces  of  minute  detail  are  w'orth  (Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
mentioning.  Two-word  lead-ins  in  boldface  caps  are  E&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
used  as  typebreakers  instead  of  subheads.  This  is  Oipley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
the  fastest  way  of  spotting  effective  typebreakers.  California.  92037.) 


It  saves  time  on  the  desk  and  in  the  composing  room. 

Moreover,  the  common  subheads,  whether  flush  left 
in  caps  or  centered  in  caps  and  lower  case,  have  a 
strange  look  in  sets  as  w'ide  as  15  picas. 

By-lines  and  credit  lines  are  flush  left  instead  of 
being  centered.  Some  papers,  using  this  style,  set 
jumplines  flush  right,  also  a  neat  practice. 

The  Page-1  nameplate  is  clean  and  uncluttered. 
It  leans  to  the  right,  off  center.  Off-centering  it  pro¬ 
vides  ample  space  for  the  teaser  in  the  left-hand  ear. 
'  Minute  details,  these.  But  they  are  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  total  effect  of  this  streamlined  format. 
Conversely,  you’ve  got  a  mess  on  your  hands  when 
minute  detail  is  neglected. 

And  the  biggest  head  on  Page  1  is  60  points.  Big 
enough,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  news. 

The  editorial  page  is  eye-appealing.  Editorials  are 
on  a  12-point  slug  or  leaded ;  probably  leaded. 

Notice  that  the  masthead  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  instead  of  the  top.  There’s  good  reason  for  this. 
The  masthead  is  a  static  element,  never  changing. 
Why  lead  such  an  important  page  with  a  never- 
changing  hunk  of  type? 

The  lead  editorial,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dynamic 
element.  It  changes  every  day.  Thus  it’s  the  thing  to 
lead  with. 

Perhaps  some  publishers  and  editors  think  the 
most  important  thing  is  their  names  in  the  masthead 
— atop  the  page. 
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A  SLEEK  MINI-STORE,  designed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New  York  City  and  rehabilitation  agencies, 
is  being  used  for  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  inexpensive 
sundries  at  Gimbals  as  part  of  the  store's  New  York  Festival. 
Designed  and  manufactured  by  Melrose  Displays,  Inc.  of  Passaic, 
N.J.  it  is  weatherproof,  not  only  for  the  dealer,  but  for  the  customer 
as  well.  A  feature  is  the  flexible,  roll-around  doors  that  provide 
weather  protection  and  allow  the  operator  to  open  and  close  shop 
in  a  matter  of  seconds. 


Political  news 
seminar  at  API 
for  two  weeks 

Newspapers  from  21  states 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec  will 
be  represented  at  a  two-w'eek 
seminar  for  Political  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Reporters  beginning 
Monday  (March  24)  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Thirty  newsmen  will  attend. 
They  are: 

Gerald  A.  Bean,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Republic. 

Robert  G.  Bestler,  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum. 

Jimmie  A.  Covington,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 

John  P.  Doyle,  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette. 

William  J.  Duffy,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

John  Philip  El)ersole,  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Daily  Mail. 

Richard  S.  Edinger,  Ansonin 
(Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel. 

Jack  A.  Flach,  St.  Lotiis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

Eugene  H.  Friedman,  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times. 

William  P.  Golden,  Jackson 
(.Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

John  A.  .M.  Gray,  Montreal 
Star. 

David  L.  Hopcraft,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Joumuil  Herald. 

Constance  P.  Johnson,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger. 

Earl  H.  Josephson,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Times. 

Lewis  Selby  McCash,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  Macon 
News. 

James  E.  Miller,  Delaware 
State  News,  Dover,  Del. 

James  R.  Mosby  Jr.,  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times. 

Edward  H.  Nash,  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun. 

Fred  R.  Pass,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 

Joseph  Ward  Poche,  New¬ 
burgh  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Charles  D.  Pou,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

Virgil  W.  Rupp,  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian. 

Martin  Salditch,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  and  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Paul  A.  Schnitt,  St.  Peters- 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Robert  K.  Schrepf,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star. 

Brian  E.  Stewart,  Montreal 
Gazette. 

Thomas  C.  Thinnes,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

James  R.  Transue,  Patent 
Trader,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Allan  R.  Wilhelm,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal. 

Barbara  S.  Williams,  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 


Good  -  looking 
machines  help 
sale  of  papers 

Gardena,  Calif. 

The  newspaper  vending  ma¬ 
chine  has  established  its  ability 
to  produce  increased  sales,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jack  Chalabian,  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
K-Jack  Engineering  Co. 

Circulation  managers  have 
filed  i-eports  here  showing  public 
impulse  buying  mounts  when  a 
newspaper  is  properly  displayed, 
he  declared. 

Proper  display  often  requires 
a  machine  designed  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  a  newspaper, 
the  equipment  manufacturer  ex¬ 
plained.  His  Superview  Model 
l.")l)  provided  10  to  40  percent 
more  .sales  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Chalabian  said. 

Conformation  to  specific  lo¬ 
cations  also  are  helpful,  he  af¬ 
firmed.  His  specialized  models 
have  l)een  used  in  Newport’s 
Fashion  Island  near  here,  the 
.Anaheim  Stadium,  Marina  Del 
Rey,  the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall 
area  and  in  Las  Vegas. 

.Among  designs  is  a  special 
mounted  rack  developed  for 
large  drug  store  chains.  This  is 
u.sed  in  Thrifty  stores  through¬ 
out  Southern  California. 

A  good  machine  also  elimi¬ 
nates  the  purchaser’s  fear  of 
losing  the  money  he  has  depos¬ 
ited  for  his  new8pai>er,  Chalabi¬ 
an  .sai«l. 

Today’s  machine  has  come  of 
age  and  is  vastly  different  from 
the  racks  used  when  he  entered 
the  business  with  his  K-Jack 


Company  in  Septeml)er,  19fi3. 

Previously  Chalabian  had  been 
in  circulation  for  12  years  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner.  It  was  during  that  periotl 
that  he  observed  the  factors  of 
vending  machine  use. 

• 

Colorado  TraiiM'ript 
now  a  5-<lay  paper 

Golden,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Transcnpt  will 
1)6  publishetl  daily  under  the 
new  nameplate,  the  Golden  Daily 
Transcript,  Monday  through 
Friday.  All  sub.scril)ers  to  the 
th ree-time-a-week  Colorado 
Transcript  will  l)e  converted  and 
])aid-up  as  full  daily  subscribers. 

Bill  King,  publisher  of  the 
Transcript,  in  announcing  the' 
newspaper’s  decision  to  begin 
daily  publication,  said,  “Golden 
and  the  area  is  pre.sently  on  the 
threshold  of  an  exciting  new 
growth  period,  t)ecause  of  this 
growth  and  due  to  the  many  in¬ 
stitutions  and  organizations  that 
generate  news  daily,  we  feel  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  increase 
our  frequency  of  publication.” 

The  Transcript  was  in  its 
ID.'lrd  year  of  publication.  The 
newspaper  is  housed  in  an  all- 
new  offset  plant  completed  in 
January  IfifiT. 


Circulator  inovc^ 

Bruce  Rubino  has  joined  the 
Suffolk  Sun  at  Deer  Park,  N.Y. 
as  circulation  director,  it  was 
announced  by  Gardner  Cowles 
III,  president  of  the  Long  Island 
daily  newspaper.  Rubino  had 
been  circulation  manager  of  the 
Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Register 
since  1964. 


Staab  continues 
in  ABC  affairs, 
other  interests 

Cincinnati 

Retirement  from  his  day-to- 
day  corporate  duties  with  Cin- 
cinati  Encjuirer  Inc.  (E&P, 
.March  15)  does  not  mean  that 
Charles  Staab  will  be  taking  it 
easy,  not  by  any  means. 

.Among  other  things  he  will 
continue  as  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  Review  and 
Development  Committee  in  the 
.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

.Also  he  remains  active  in  the 
Newspaper  Information  Service 
and  Public  Relations  section  of 
the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .As.sociation. 

Staab,  who  will  have  an  office 
at  home  but  may  lie  contacted, 
as  usual,  at  the  Enquirer,  has 
the  new  title  of  Community  and 
Industry  consultant  for  the  En¬ 
quirer  and,  as  such,  he  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  newspaper  in  many 
civic  affairs. 

These  include  membership  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  Junior 
Achievement,  the  Industrial 
.Arts  Council  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Goodwill  Industries, 
United  Negro  Fund,  and  Daniel 
Beard  Council  of  the  Boy’  Scouts 
of  America. 

•And  with  all  of  that  he  has 
two  more  years  to  serve  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ohio  Newspaper  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

• 

Nenspapers  Inc.  buys 
Hcekly  ill  Kciitiicky 

Campbellsville,  Ky. 

News|)apers  Inc.  of  Shelby- 
ville  has  purchased  the  News- 
Journal,  5400-circulation  weekly 
published  here  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Moxley. 

This  makes  the  16th  newspa¬ 
per  in  the»group  and  William  E. 
Matthews,  president,  said  nego¬ 
tiations  are  under  way’  for  sev¬ 
eral  other  properties.  Matthews 
appointed  Max  Heath  of  Central 
Kentucky  News  as  editor  of  the 
Campbellsville  paper,  with 
George  Trotter  of  the  London 
Enterprise  as  executive  editor. 

• 

Winlors  for  ^ild 

San  .Antonio,  Tex. 

News  vendors  at  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light  voted  17  to  8  for 
Newspaper  Guild  representation 
March  7,  reversing  the  result  of 
an  election  16  months  ago.  The 
election  was  ordered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
after  it  rejected  a  management 
claim  that  the  vendors  w’ere  in¬ 
dependent  contractors. 
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Fleet-footed  photog 
keeps  step  with  news 


THE  CHASE  aftar  an  atcaping  murder  tutpeci  it  pictured  by  Jerry 


Tacoma,  Wash. 

Jerry  Buck,  a  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  photographer,  is  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  a  man  of  action  in¬ 
deed. 

He  joined  the  newspaper’s 
stair  in  December  and  was  here 
scarcely  a  month  when  sent  on 
a  routine  a.ssignment  to  the 
downtown  city-county  building. 


Jerry  Buck 

He  had  just  walked  into  the 
building  when  a  wild-eyed  man 
in  handcuffs  went  clattering  by, 
hotly  pursued  by  obvious 
minions  of  the  law.  The  man¬ 
acled  man  leading  the  chase  was 
an  escaping  prisoner  who  had 
been  awaiting  arraignment  on 
a  murder  charge  in  a  nearby 
courtroom. 

Thirty-year-old  Buck,  a  veter¬ 
an  of  12  years,  11  months  and  4 


days  in  the  Air  Force,  including 
15  months  as  combat  photo¬ 
grapher  in  Vietanm,  kept  his 
cool  and  joined  the  chase,  his 
camera  duly  recording  the  clam¬ 
orous  excitement  of  escaping 
suspect  and  his  capture  just  out¬ 
side. 

A  month  later  to  the  day,  on 
February  8,  Buck  ran  the  four 
blocks  from  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  to  a  jewelry  store  after  hear¬ 
ing  a  holdup  broadcast  over  the 
police  radio  monitor  in  the  news¬ 
room. 

He  arrived  at  the  store  before 
detectives  and  captured  on  film 
the  holdup  men’s  victim  bound 
still  and  waiting  the  arrival  of 
police. 

The  bandits  in  the  meantime 
had  made  good  their  escape  with 
$45,000  in  jewelry,  cash  and  un¬ 
cut  diamonds. 

Once  when  on  a  photo  assigpi- 
ment  with  the  Korean  ambas¬ 
sador  overseas.  Buck  got  his 
pictures  and  w'ent  back  to  his 
jeep  parked  nearby.  Military  po¬ 
lice  stopped  him  to  inform  him 
the  jeep  had  been  booby-trap¬ 
ped  but  the  unexploded  bomb 
had  been  removed  without  in¬ 
cident. 

Understandable,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  on  the  17th  of  the  month. 


Reporter  at  college 

Norman,  Okla. 

Martha  Ann  Curtis,  formerly 
of  the  Norman  Transcript  re¬ 
porting  staff,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  public  relations  staff  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Re¬ 
cently  she  completed  several 
Time  magazine  assignments  on 
the  university. 


BY  THEIR  HANDS  you  know  they're  victims  of  a  robbery  in  a 
jewelry  store. 


CONSOLATION  for  holdup  victims  is  pictured  by  Jerry  Buck  who 
got  to  the  store  before  the  police  arrived. 


Photographer  gallery 
officers  are  renametl 

George  Tames  of  the  New 
York  Times  has  been  reelected 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Press 
Photographers’  Gallery.  Roddey 
E.  Mims  of  UPI  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Charles  W.  Harrity,  Associ¬ 
ated  Presd  Photos,  Wallace  W. 
McNamee,  Newsweek,  and  By¬ 
ron  E.  Schumaker,  Washington 
Star,  are  new  members  elected 
to  the  Committee. 

Francis  Fitzgerald  resigned 


as  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Photographers  Gallery  and 
Joseph  M.  Darling  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him. 

Joins  hank  for  PR 

Port  Lavaca,  Texas 
E.  C.  Whiddon  Jr.,  who  has 
served  as  public  relations  officer 
for  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
John  F.  Kennedy,  has  been 
named  vice-president-PR  for  the 
First  State  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
here.  He  has  written  a  column 
for  the  News  Braunfels  Herald 
and  taught  Journalism  at  South¬ 
west  Texas  State  College. 


Buck,  on  th«  run  for  th*  Tacoma  Nawt  Tribune. 


THE  CAPTURE  of  the  suspect  is  recorded  by  Jerry  Buck's  camera. 
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FIRST  PRIZE  !n  the  World  Pre<$  Photo  competition  is  presented  by 
Dr.  J.  Verhoeve  (left),  director-general  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
at  The  Hague,  to  Edward  T.  Adams,  AP  photographer. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Adams’  Viet  shooting 
picture  wins  $1,250 


Edward  T.  Adams  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  won  three  awards 
in  the  13th  World  Press  Photo 
Contest  at  The  Hagfue,  Nether¬ 
lands. 

His  picture,  “Street  Corner 
Execution,”  which  showed  a 
South  Vietnamese  general  ex¬ 
ecuting  a  Viet  Cong  prisoner  on 
a  Saigon  street,  won  prizes  for 
the  best  picture  of  1968  and  best 
news  picture. 

Adams  also  placed  third  in  a 
new  category,  “best  photo  re¬ 
porter  of  the  year”.  This  section 
was  won  by  Pedro  Luis  Raota, 
of  El  Pueblo  Publications,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  with  a  series  of  six 
pictures  on  different  subjects. 

The  awards  were  decided  by 
an  international  jury  of  10  ex¬ 
perts  from  3,308  entries  by  610 
cameramen  from  47  countries. 

Adams  received  $1,250  from 
Quick,  an  illustrated  Hamburg 
weekly  that  donated  this  year’s 
prize. 

Runners-up  to  Adams  in  the 
news  photo  category  were:  Ter¬ 
ence  Spencer,  Life  Magazine, 
London,  with  “The  agony  of 
Riafra  beyond  help;”  and  Ron 
Rennet  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  with  “Assassination”  of 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Other  winners: 

SPORTS:  1.  Douglas  Miller, 
Keystone  Press  Agency,  London, 
with  “Beamon’s  long  jump”  at 
the  Olympic  games.  2.  Alfred 
Markey  of  the  Daily  Mirror, 
London,  with  a  rugby  shot.  3. 
T.  Strouken,  freelance,  Holland, 
with  a  cycling  picture. 

FEATURES;  1.  David  Payn- 
b'r,  Rhodesian  Herald,  Salis¬ 
bury,  with  “Puffing  to  Mexico 


City.”  2.  Sven  Erik  Sjoeberg, 
Dagens  Nyheter,  Sweden,  with 
Riafra  “in  the  hell  of  starva¬ 
tion,  children  die  first.”  3.  V. 
Rudan,  Tass  agency,  with  “Rus¬ 
sian  Troika.” 

PICTURE  STORIES;  1.  Mil- 
mar  Pabel  of  Der  Stem  mag¬ 
azine,  Germany,  with  “Prague, 
Aug:  21,  1968.”  2.  Gerard  Kleyn, 
freelance,  Holland,  with  “Bia- 
fra,”  3.  Max  Scheler  of  Stem 
magazine,  with  “The  Miracle  of 
Cape  Town.” 

COLOR:  1.  Frank  Hoy,  Wash¬ 


ington  Post,  with  “Flames  of 
Protest.”  2.  Franco  Mogoldo,  of 
the  Italian  magazine  Europeo, 
with  “Disperazione,”  showing  a 
man  in  Sicily  after  an  earth¬ 
quake.  3.  Erich  Baumann,  free¬ 
lance,  West  German,  with  “Sail¬ 
ing  at  Night.” 

• 

Photographer  clicks 
in  press  club  awards 

Dallas 

Bob  W.  Smith,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  photographer,  was  the 
picture  of  happiness  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  a  total  of  $500  for  three 
prizes  in  the  Communications 
Awards  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Dallas.  He  won  $250  for  best 
photo  portfolio,  $250  for  best 
color  photo  and  $250  for  best 
sports  photo. 

Other  top  winners  in  the 
newspaper  class  were :  Paul 
Crume,  Dallas  Morning  News 
columnist,  a  special  citation; 
Douglas  Domeier,  News;  Helen 
Callaway,  News;  Christine  Han¬ 
son,  AP;  Steve  Perkins,  Times 
Herald;  Fred  R.  Cole,  Times 
Herald;  Vivian  Castleberry, 
Times  Herald;  Stephen  Landre- 
gan,  Texas  Catholic;  Larry 
Howell,  Nerws;  Bert  Holmes, 
Times  Herald ;  Bob  Taylor, 
Times  Herald. 

• 

Negro  cameraman 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond  Newspapers  Inc., 
here  has  hired  its  first  full-time 
Negro  newsroom  employee  in 
many  decades.  He  is  Sterling 
Clarke,  36,  a  photographer  who 
will  work  for  both  the  News 
Leader  and  the  Times-Dispatch. 


Foundation  gives 
$20,000  to  school 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  School  of  Journalism  has 
received  a  check  for  $20,862 
representing  Journalism 
Foundation  investment  earnings 
and  gifts  by  foundation  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  School  of  Journalism 
Foundation  of  North  Carolina 
Inc.,  an  organization  of  North 
Carolina  newsmen,  presented  the 
check  at  the  44th  Mid-Winter 
Press  Institute  here. 

According  to  the  school’s  dean. 
Dr.  Wayne  A.  Danielson,  the 
funds  will  be  mainly  used  for 
undergraduate  scholarships, 
graduate  assistantships,  school 
publications  and  books  and  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Journalism  Li¬ 
brary. 

During  1968,  one  of  the  best 
years  on  record,  the  Foundation 
received  gifts  totaling  $27,407. 
As  of  December  31,  the  market 
value  of  the  foundation’s  assets 
was  $286,451,  a  new  high. 

Holt  McPherson  of  the  High 
Point  Enterprise  and  William 
C.  Lassiter  of  Raleigh  were  re¬ 
elected  foundation  president  and 
secretary,  respectively.  Julius 
Hubbard  of  the  Journal-Patriot, 
North  Wilkesboro,  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  Steed  Rollins 
of  the  Durham  Herald-Sun, 
treasurer. 

Rollins  succeeds  Donald  J. 
Chipman  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  treasurer  after  16  years 
in  the  post. 


WOUNDED  AGAIN — Dang  Van  Phuoc,  (cantar),  an  AP  photeg- 
raphar,  wai  far  up  front  with  tha  South  Viatnamata  Rangart  on  an 
oparation  about  fiva  milat  from  Dan  Nang.  Firing  broka  out  in  a 
rica  paddy  and  Phuoc  wat  hit  in  tha  faca.  Ha  hat  lott  tha  tight 
of  hit  right  aya.  In  I96S  ha  wat  hit  in  tha  lag  with  thrapnal  and  in 
latt  yaar't  Tat  offantiva  in  Saigon  a  fragmant  from  a  B40  rockat 
granada  hit  him  in  tha  haad. 
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‘Religious’ 
group  votes 
name  change 


Atlanta 

Reporters  writing  about  re¬ 
ligion  aren’t  necessarily  “re¬ 
ligious.” 

That  was  the  consensus  of 
members  of  the  Religious  News- 
w'riters  Association  in  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  March  15-16. 

So  a  constitutional  change  in 
the  name  of  the  group  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  a  committee  named  by 
Jack  Hume,  Cleveland  Press,  to 
come  up  with  a  more  suitable 
name. 

In  1970,  memljers  will  vote 
therefore  on  a  new'  name:  Re¬ 
ligion  News  Writers  Association 
or  Religion  Writers  Association. 

The  RNA,  formed  21  years 
ago  in  Buffalo,  now  has  almost 
100  members,  Robert  Bell, 
Najthville  Banner  reported.  A 
total  of  26  members  registered 
for  the  annual  meeting. 

Most  of  them  stayed  on  to 
cover  the  four-day  meeting  of 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  at 
which  representatives  of  nine 
Protestant  denominations 
planned  to  unite  their  25  million 
members. 

RNA  members  also  endorsed  a 
proposal  that  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  establish  a  two-week  sem¬ 
inar  for  religion  writers.  They 
asked  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  to  in¬ 
clude  categories  on  religion  in 
annual  writing  competitions. 

One  of  RNA’s  newest  members 
29-year-old  Terence  Shea  of  the 
National  Observer,  won  the 
$100  Supple  award  and  citation. 


Assigned  to  Vienna 

Charles  J.  Bierbauer  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  has  been  named 
Eastern  European  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Group  W.  (Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Company). 
He  has  spent  the  past  year  in 
Europe  on  an  Overseas  Press 
Club  Foundation  study-and- 
travel  grant.  He  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  Vienna,  where 
he  will  join  Group  W  corre¬ 
spondent  Marianne  Szulc,  wife 
of  Tad  Szulc  of  the  New  York 
Times. 


Managing  editor 

GREENCA.STLE,  Ind. 

Melvin  R.  Foor,  former  .sub¬ 
urban  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  (ireenrastle 
Daily  Banner.  He  has  worked 
for  the  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press  and  the  Alamosa  Courier. 


Root  cause  of  poverty 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


programs,  and  the  briefing  at  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Fund  gave  us  our  direction. 

The  mountain  half  of  the  project  is  typical 
of  how  each  of  us  operated.  I  selected  three 
areas  scattered  across  the  western  portion  of 
the  state  and  spent  a  week  in  each  area.  The 
first  job  in  each  area  was  to  call  on  the  local 
poverty  agency,  tell  them  what  we  were  about, 
and  ask  them  for  their  help.  Specifically  I 
wanted  to  borrow  one  of  their  employes  as  a 
guide. 

The  mountain  people  are  renown  for  their 
suspicion — even  downright  hostility — to  stran¬ 
gers.  I  knew  also  that  I  would  be  going  into 
homes  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  frequently  when 
the  man  of  the  house  would  be  out. 

For  those  reasons  I  stipulated  that  the  guide 
should  be  a  woman,  preferably  a  native,  and 
that  no  more  than  one  person  should  go  with 
me.  I  didn’t  want  to  gang  up  on  these  people 
whose  long  isolated  had  created  a  social  back¬ 
wardness  bordering  on  fear. 

To  make  sure  that  I  wasn’t  being  spoon-fed 
the  rare  example,  I  would  drop  the  guide  some 
time  during  the  week  and  either  pick  up 
another  one  or  double  back  over  my  tracks 
alone. 

Always  the  reporter 

Throughout  the  three  weeks  among  the  poor 
I  never  pretended  to  be  anything  except  a  re¬ 
porter.  But  I  did  resort  to  one  bit  of  trickery. 
Occasionally  I  would  hold  off  declaring  myself 
as  a  reporter  until  I  felt  that  the  people  were 
at  ease  with  me.  I  would  introduce  myself  only 
by  name  or  go  as  a  friend  of  the  guide. 

I  would  chat,  play  with  the  kids,  hunker 
down  in  the  yard  or  on  the  porch  with  the  men, 
chewing  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  stick,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  get  the  conversation  around  to  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  that  community  and  that  family. 
When  I  felt  I  was  accepted  I  would  declare  my 
purpose  and  then  get  over  that  hump  before 
taking  out  a  notepad,  often  with  a  phrase  like 
“you  know,  that’s  interesting.  Do  you  mind  if  I 
make  some  notes  on  that?” 

My  parents  had  come  from  the  mountains, 
and  I  still  have  many  relatives  living  the;'e.  I 
was  interested  in  them,  eager  to  listen  to  them, 
and  I  believe  they  recognized  and  responded  to 
honesty.  Batten  also  found  that  he  could  talk 
the  language  of  the  Eastern  tobacco  fields.  He 
had  grown  up  in  a  little  town  in  the  peanut 
country'  of  tidewater  Virginia. 

I  discovered  during  the  first  week  that  four- 
wheel-drive  v'ehicles  were  not  to  be  found  for 
rent.  The  agencies  came  through  again  by  bor¬ 
rowing  a  Jeep  or  a  Scout  for  me  or  lending  me 
a  staff  vehicle.  The  Observer  paid  the  gas  bill 
and  provided  meals  for  the  guides,  although  in 
one  area  the  only  lunch  available  for  miles  was 
.soda  pop  and  peanut  butter  crackers.  After  the 
first  day  in  that  area  we  took  sandwiches  with 
us  each  morning.  My  guide  that  week  brought 
along  a  daily  jug  of  the  strongest  coffee  I  think 
I’ve  ever  tasted. 

In  truth,  I  was  never  very  hungry  during  the 
three  weeks  in  the  field.  When  we  had  set  out  to 
do  the  .story  Batten  and  I  were  determined  that 
we  were  going  to  live  with  the  poor  as  closely 
as  possible.  We  wanted  to  be  there  at  breakfast 
and  at  bedtime.  Whatever  they  did  during  the 
day  we  wanted  to  do  with  them. 

The  result  was  that  we  lived  with  them  in 


every  way  practical,  short  of  sleeping  in  the 
homes.  Surprisingly,  I  found  that  I  had  no 
trouble  establishing  a  rapport  with  the  moun¬ 
tain  people.  But  part  of  the  price  for  that  rap¬ 
port  was  to  accept  their  meag^er  but  genuine 
hospitality,  which  meant  taking  a  meal  or  at 
least  a  cup  of  coffee  with  them. 

Batten  even  went  to  Wednesday  night  prayer 
meeting  with  one  tenant  farmer’s  family.  I 
didn’t  make  it  to  the  church,  but  I  remember 
one  private  prayer  session  that  I  thought  would 
never  end. 

My  guide  and  I  had  stopped  at  a  wretched 
little  house  perched  on  the  red-clay  bank  of  a 
mountain  road.  Melting  snow  had  carried  a 
stream  of  mud  over  the  door-sill  and  into  the 
tiny  front  room  of  the  house.  We  had  arrived  in 
mid-aftemoon,  and  when  the  school  bus  stopped 
soon  after  we  got  there  I  realized  that  the 
woman,  who  was  in  her  late  twenties,  had  only 
one  child. 

This  is  unusual  among  mountain  people,  and 
I  remarked  lightly  on  it.  Too  late,  I  realized 
that  I  shouldn’t  have. 

The  woman  was  deeply  religious,  in  the  most 
fundamental  sense,  and  my  passing  reference 
to  the  size  of  her  family  had  touched  a  raw 
nerve.  In  tears  and  agony  she  poured  out  her 
private  hell. 

Years  earlier  she  had  had  a  hysterectomy.  A 
doctor  had  advised  it,  but  in  her  religion  that 
sort  of  thing  was  against  God’s  will  whatever 
the  medical  profession  said.  She  had  tortured 
herself  ever  since  with  the  nagging,  gnawing 
fear  that  she  had  committed  a  mortal  sin,  and 
no  amount  of  reassurance  would  ever  solace 
her. 

When  it  was  time  to  leave  she  clasped  her  10- 
year-old  son  to  her  breast,  asked  us  to  bow  our 
heads,  and  then,  knees  to  floor  and  head  lifted 
toward  the  ceiling,  she  prayed  as  long  and  as 
fervently  as  anyone  I  ever  heard  growing  up  as 
the  son  of  a  fundamentalist  Baptist  preacher. 

I  don’t  remember  all  of  her  pleading.  But  I 
recall  the  ending.  She  asked  God’s  blessing  on 
the  kind  newspaper  reporter  and  the  story  he 
wanted  to  write.  I  confess  to  an  unexplainable 
difficulty  climbing  the  bank  back  to  the  road 
when  we  left  the  house. 

Arrange  for  regular  contact 

Before  we  separated  Batten  and  I  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  regular  contact  through  The  Ob¬ 
server  switchboard  in  Charlotte.  We  wanted  to 
parallel  one  another  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
we  suspected  each  of  us  would  find  story  ideas 
that  the  other  ought  to  corroborate  as  part  of 
a  general  pattern,  not  just  an  isolated  situation. 

Typically,  at  the  end  of  the  day  I  would  re¬ 
turn  to  a  motel  room,  quickly  shuck  mud-cov¬ 
ered  boots  and  clothes,  shower  away  the  smell 
and  the  taste  and  the  feel  of  poverty,  and  then 
put  through  a  call  to  Batten  or  return  one  from 
him. 

It  was  during  the  first  of  those  regular  calls 
that  each  of  us  discovered  how  badly  we  had 
needed  to  read  the  Agee  book  before  going  into 
the  homes  of  the  poor.  Batten  had  discovered 
the  heart-rending  plight  of  the  children  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  had  called  to  sugge.st  that  we  would 
have  to  put  together  at  least  one  story  on  how 
poverty  affected  the  youngsters. 

His  timing  was  perfect.  That  was  the  day 
also  that  I  had  found  little  Rosanna  Metcalf, 
who  was  the  same  age  and  who  had  the  same 
affliction  (cerebral  palsy)  that  my  daughter 
had. 

The  difference  was  that  my  daughter  had 
had  corrective  surgery,  rehabilitative  training 
and  all  the  benefits  that  a  decent,  steady  in- 
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come  could  provide.  Rosanna  had  had  plenty  of  les; 
love  and  nothing  more.  I  \ 

Batten  and  I  knew  that  day  that  neither  of  vol 
us  would  be  able  to  play  the  role  of  dispassion¬ 
ate,  impartial  reporter  on  that  assignment.  in 

At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  among  the  poor  coi 
in  North  Carolina  we  had  a  conference  with  of 

Fesperman  and  decided  that  the  research  would  to 

not  be  complete  without  following  some  of  our  the 
poor  out-migrants  into  the  urban  areas.  illi 

Because  the  migration  pattern  from  Eastern  ' 
North  Carolina  leads  directly  north  into  the  ing 
Washington-Baltimore  area  and  on  into  New  lin 
York,  Batten  spent  several  days  chasing  down  ho] 
North  Carolinians  in  the  Washington  area.  ' 

Normally  I  would  have  picked  one  of  the  alx 
cities  in  the  Ohio  region,  where  most  of  North  ter 
Carolina’s  mountain  migrants  favor.  But  I  had  j 
discovered  in  one  mountain  community  that  thj 
scores  of  families  in  recent  years  had  migrated  ne^ 
from  that  one  community  into  the  little  foun-  ‘ 
dry  town  of  Plano,  Illinois.  he 

Plano  fascinated  all  of  us  involved  in  the  se-  the 
ries  and,  since  Chicago  had  received  almost  as 
many  of  our  out-migrants  as  Cleveland  had, 
for  example,  we  settled  on  Chicago  and  Plano 
for  my  follow-up  trip.  i 

The  copy  from  Chicago  was  less  productive  in 
than  we  had  hoped  for,  providing  more  mood 
than  anything  else.  I  was  trying  to  wrap  up  pa 
the  trip  in  a  long  weekend  and  I  hit  Chicago  at 
a  time  when  it  proved  impossible  in  the  time  pf, 
allowed  to  chase  down  anyone  from  North 
Carolina. 

An  interview  with  patriarch 

But  the  visit  to  Plano  lived  up  to  our  expec-  de' 

tations.  I  got  there  with  the  name  of  only  one  in( 

of  our  out-migrants  and  the  name  of  the  foun-  coj 

dry  where  most  of  the  others  worked.  As  it  in 

turned  out,  the  one  man  was  the  patriarch  of  Bu 

North  Carolina’s  expatriate  community  there. 

He  was  easy  to  find  and  a  jewel  to  interview.  coi 
Batten  and  I  had  worked  as  a  team  on  pre-  pr 

vious  assignments,  and  we  didn’t  expect  any  Ca 

problems  in  the  writing — even  though  the  copy  eri 

on  this  assignment  would  have  to  be  produced 
differently.  On  previous  assignments  we  had  W; 

remained  as  a  team  all  the  way  through  the  ini 

writing.  On  this  one  Batten  would  have  to  write  at 
in  Washington  and  I  in  Charlotte.  M: 

We  had  one  final  conference  to  draw  up  a  A1 

schedule  of  stories  and  allot  them  and  then  ph 

agreed  to  swap  notes  by  mail  and,  as  it  devel¬ 
oped,  countless  telephone  calls.  Before  Batten  hu 

did  any  writing  on  those  stories  allotted  to  him  re] 

he  went  over  his  notes  and  shipped  me  narra-  pe 

tive  notes  on  the  copy  I  was  to  write.  I  did  the 
same  for  him. 

We  did  have  one  problem.  In  his  notes  to  me, 

I  noticed.  Batten  kept  referring  to  the  homes 
of  the  poor  as  “shacks”  or  “shanties.”  I  in-  an 
sisted  on  using  only  the  words  “house”  or  du 
“home,”  reasoning  that  to  apply  any  other  an 
word  was  to  impose  a  middle-class  value  and 
would  further  rob  the  poor  of  what  little  dig-  to 
nity  they  had  left.  ur 

“Dammit,  Batten,”  I  said  in  mock  outrage,  lot 
“these  people  don’t  call  their  houses  shacks.  "To  tei 
them  they  are  homes  or  houses.  Why  can’t  we 
accept  that?”  .yv] 

“Dammit,  Walls,”  Batten  replied  in  mock  hu 

outrage,  “all  the  way  through  this  thing  we  in 
agreed  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  to  lay  it  out  in  ofl 
stark  reality.  If  they  live  in  a  shack  let’s  don’t 
pretty  it  up  by  calling  it  a  house.”  af 

The  upshot  was  that  we  compromised.  Bat-  cii 
ten’s  people  lived  in  shacks  when  the  stories  sti 
began  running,  and  my  people  lived  in  houses.  jo 
I  don’t  mean  to  imply  that  Batten  was  any 
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less  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  the  poor  than 
I  was.  He  became  as  deeply,  emotionally  in¬ 
volved  as  I  did.  Maybe  more  so. 

The  copy  ran  with  surprisingly  few  changes 
in  our  drafts,  which  means  go^  editing,  of 
course.  But  on  the  day  we  ran  the  story  of  one 
of  Jim’s  tenant  families  (the  one  he  had  gone 
to  prayer  meeting  with)  the  editor  handling 
the  copy  had  selected  a  picture  at  random  to 
illustrate  the  copy. 

The  picture  showed  a  crumbling  little  build¬ 
ing,  where  people  did,  in  fact,  live.  The  caption 
line  identified  it  as  a  “tenant  farmer’s  house  of 
hopelessness.” 

Trouble  was  that  the  family  Jim  was  writing 
about  that  day  happened  to  live  in  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  house. 

A  year  later  Batten  was  still  agonizing  over 
that  picture  and  hoping  his  tenant  farmer 
never  read  the  paper. 

“It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  that  family,” 
he  said,  “if  they  saw  the  way  we  had  described 
their  house.” 

A  sequel 

There  is  a  sequel  to  the  story. 

We  had  touched  on  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  the  series,  but  only  as  part  of  the  many 
problems  of  poverty  and,  therefore,  only  as 
part  of  the  series.  We  debated  whether  to  come 
down  harder  on  malnutrition,  but  there  was  a 
problem  of  identifying  terms  and  we  decided 
we  were  not  qualified  to  handle  what  was  es¬ 
sentially  a  medical  problem  in  depth  in  the 
time  permitted. 

The  Observer  picked  up  and  stayed  with  the 
developing  hunger  story  as  it  became  increas¬ 
ingly  a  national  concern — mostly  with  Batten 
copy  from  Washington  and  outstanding  work 
in  South  Carolina  by  the  Observer’s  Columbia 
Bureau  Chief  Jack  Bass. 

Late  in  February  of  this  year  Batten  became 
convinced  that  the  paper  ought  to  attack  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  North 
Carolina  the  same  way  we  had  laid  out  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  rural  poverty. 

A  weekend  of  telephone  conferences  between 
Washington  and  Charlotte  hardened  the  idea 
into  an  overall  plan  for  blitzing  the  state,  and 
at  a  Monday  morning  story  conference  on 
March  3  Fesperman  and  Carolinas  Editor  Dale 
Allen  had  assembled  nine  reporters  and  two 
photographers  to  tackle  the  story. 

The  problem,  we  knew,  was  that  the  story  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  had  to  be  told  not  by 
reporters  but  by  medically  trained  persons  com¬ 
petent  to  diagnose  it  and  describe  it. 

Physicians  brought  in 

To  assemble  the  competent  medical  personnel 
we  drew  on  the  names  of  concerned  physicians 
and  public  health  nurses  we  had  discovered 
during  the  work  on  the  series  a  year  earlier 
and  supplemented  that  group  with  several 
physicians  who  volunteered  a  day  or  a  half-day 
to  travel  with  our  reporters.  Among  those  vol¬ 
unteers  was  Dr.  Raymond  Wheeler  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  who  was  on  the  Field  Foundation  hunger 
team  that  went  into  Mississippi  last  year. 

Altogether  we  had  eight  physicians  across 
who  volunteered  to  go  into  the  homes  of  the 
hungry  with  reporters.  Many  others  provided 
interview's,  case  studies  and  statistics  in  their 
offices. 

We  began  scheduling  the  teams  on  Monday 
afternoon,  and  by  Thursday  we  had  sent  physi¬ 
cian-reporter  teams  into  the  far  corners  of  the 
state.  Again,  Batten  and  I  were  assigned  the 
job  of  putting  together  the  main  continuity  of 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Maryland  press 
group  enlarged 
to  include  D.C. 

Baltimore 

The  Maryland  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  expanded  a  few  years  ago 
and  renamed  the  Maryland-Del- 
aware  Press  Association,  went 
through  the  same  process  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Belevedere  here  recently  and 
added  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  its  name. 

It  also  added  a  building  at  9 
West  Chase  Street,  in  what  was 
the  elite  section  of  Old  Balti¬ 
more,  now  in  the  downtow’n  zip- 
code  section,  21201. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hagerstown,  (Md.) 
Herald-Mail,  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  new  Maryland- 
Delaware-District  of  Columbia 
Piess  Association  Inc. 

Officers  chosen 

Roger  B.  Farquhar,  editor  of 
the  Rockville  (Md.)  Sentinel  and 
last  president  of  the  M-DPA, 
noted  the  attendance  of  more 
than  350  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  at  its  sessions. 

Other  officers  are:  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  William  H.  Kerbin,  Snow 
Hill  (Md.)  Democratic  Mess¬ 
enger;  second  vicepresident, 
Bernard  Sitter,  Cumberland 
(Md.)  Daily  News;  secretary, 
William  R.  Cronin,  Aberdeen 
(Md.)  Harford  Democrat,  and 
treasurer,  Paul  Broderick,  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun. 

Meeting  at  the  same  conven¬ 
tion,  the  Chesapeake  Associated 
Press  Association  elected  George 
B.  Delaplaine,  publisher  of  the 
Frederick  (Md.)  News  Post,  as 
its  president;  Philip  Evans,  as- 
'sistant  managing  ^itor  of  the 
Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore,  as 
vicepresident,  and  Marvin 
Beard,  chief  of  the  Baltimore 
.•VP  Bureau,  secretary. 

Elmer  M.  Jackson  Jr.,  former 
editor  of  the  Annapolis  (Md.) 
Evening  Capital  and  former 
.MPA  president,  was  elected  to 
a  life-time  honorary  member¬ 
ship. 

The  delegates  voted  to  oppose 
Maryland  General  Assembly  bills 
that  would  outlaw'  all  contests 
and  games,  and  to  support  bills 
to  create  a  Board  of  Public  In¬ 
formation,  and  to  guarantee 
public  access  to  public  meetings 
and  records. 


B4‘rinii<la  to  NH&S 

.Advertising  for  the  Bermuda 
Department  of  Tourism  and 
Trade  will  be  handled  by  Need¬ 
ham,  HariM’r  &  Steers,  Inc.,  in 
the  U.  S.  after  July  1. 
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Report  on  poverty 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

the  story,  with  each  reporter  encouraged  to 
produce  as  much  sidebar  material  as  he  found 
worthwhile. 

The  series,  called  “Hunger  in  our  Midst,” 
began  running  on  Sunday,  March  9,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  four  days.  The  stories  made  it  dra¬ 
matically  clear  that  hunger  and  malnutrition 
exist  not  only  in  the  backwoods  but  also  in  the 
state’s  wealthiest,  most  progressive  cities. 


The  effort  paid  off  handsomely  in  four  days 
of  readable,  significant  copy.  The  paper  got  an 
unexpected  bonus  in  the  reaction  it  stirred 
among  the  staffers  assigned  to  the  work. 

A  memo  to  Fesperman  from  photographer 
Phil  Morgan  pretty  well  sums  up  the  feeling 
expressed  by  all  of  them. 

“March  marks  my  fourth  year  with  the  Ob¬ 
server,”  Morgan  wrote.  “After  feeling  and 
reading  the  impact  of  Hunger  in  our  Midst,  my 
part  never  meant  so  much  to  me  personally. 
Thank  you  for  letting  me  take  a  part  in  such  a 
seriously  needed,  in-depth,  meaningful  team  ef¬ 
fort.  To  all  you  word  men  involved:  Your  abil¬ 
ity  and  compassion  never  beamed  so  strong.” 


Hubbard  joins 
Syracuse  faculty 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  new  chairman  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  department  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  has  been  named  by  Dean 
Wesley  C.  Clark.  He  is  Timothy 
W.  Hubbard,  associate  professor 
of  finance  and  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Hubbard,  who  is  also  director 
of  the  Business  Communications 
Program  at  Missouri,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Prof.  Roland  E.  Wolseley, 
who  retires  from  the  chairman¬ 
ship  September  1  so  as  to  teach 
part-time  and  work  on  some 
books. 

Before  joining  the  faculty  at 
Missouri,  Hubbard  was  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azine.  He  was  formerly  an  editor 
with  National  Geographic,  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  and  Factory  mag¬ 
azines.  He  was  also  a  reporter 
and  deskman  on  a  number  of 
Canadian  newspapers. 


BANNER  EVENT— A  batik  of  red. 
blue  and  olive  dyet,  made  by 
Neil  de  Teresa,  Berea  Colle9e  art 
teacher,  now  adorns  the  office  of 
the  Kentucky  Press  Association  at 
Laiington  to  mark  its  1 00th  anni¬ 
versary,  On  the  banner  is  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Thomas  Jefferson: 
"When  the  press  is  free  and  every 
man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe." 


Paper  risks  $500 
in  tax  bribe  story 

Chicago 

Cooperation  between  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  and  the  Better 
Government  Association  led  to 
an  arrest  this  week  in  an  in¬ 
come  tax  bribe  investigation. 
The  newspaper  risked  $500 
w’hich  figured  in  obtaining  evi¬ 
dence  against  a  deputy  tax  as¬ 
sessor. 

The  case  began  with  a  com¬ 
plaint  by  David  L.  Morrell,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Acoustics  Development 
Corp.,  that  he  had  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  tax  assessor  with 
a  plan  to  save  him  $3,000  on  his 
tax  bill  in  return  for  a  $500  gift. 

When  the  contact  was  made, 
sheriff’s  deputies  seized  the  tax 
man  and  the  25  $20  bills  whose 
serial  numbers  had  been  re¬ 
corded.  This  was  the  latest  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  American  and  the 
BGA,  a  watchdog  agency. 


Oregon  writers 
win  journalism 
contest  again 

Writers  for  The  Axe,  student 
newspaper  of  South  Eugene 
(Ore.)  High  School,  won  the 
fourth  Journalism  Writing  Con¬ 
test  award  to  go  to  students  at 
that  school  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  two  student  journalists, 
Jeff  Richards  and  Fred  Tepfer, 
were  awarded  top  prize  in  the 
“best  news  story”  categrory  of 
the  Journalism  Writing  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Columbia  Scho¬ 
lastic  Press  Association  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  Their  story  was 
an  account  of  an  anti-draft  dem¬ 
onstration  which  the  judges  de¬ 
scribed  as  giving  “the  reader  a 
feeling  of  having  been  an  eye¬ 
witness.” 


Girl’s  travel  experiences 
turned  into  Sunday  column 


Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

A  travel  column  by  Sheri 
Graves,  award-winning  feature 
writer  for  the  Press  Democrat, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Medley  Magazine  section 
on  Sunday. 

Miss  Graves,  25,  has  traveled 
in  Europe,  the  Orient,  Asia  and 
Australasia.  She  did  special  re¬ 
porting  for  the  Christchurch 
Star,  New  Zealand,  last  year 
while  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Press  Democrat,  where  she 
has  worked  since  January  1963. 

In  1965,  her  series  of  articles 
on  unmarried  parenthood  w'on 
her  the  feature  award  in  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Press 
Club  of  San  Francisco.  Her  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  on  wives  of  ser¬ 
vicemen  over.sea8  won  a  feature 
award  in  the  1968  National 
Newspaper  As.sociation  contest. 

In  addition  to  the  travel  col¬ 
umn,  she  writes  a  weekly  inter¬ 
view  feature  for  the  Press  Dem¬ 
ocrat’s  woman’s  section.  Her 
travel  column  is  based  on  her  ex- 


Shari  Graves 

periences  as  a  young  woman 
traveling  alone  and  concerns 
such  topics  as  spitting  in  Hong 
Kong,  taxi  drivers  in  Bangkok, 
customs  officials  at  Dum  Dum 
Airport  (Calcutta,  India),  com¬ 
munal  baths  in  Taiwan,  barter¬ 
ing  in  Greece,  shearing  sheep  in 
New  Zealand,  buying  bread  in 
F'lorence  and  hitchhiking  almost 
everywhere. 


Lawmakers  try 
to  make  arrest 
records  secret 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Missouri  legislators  have 
taken  steps  to  try  to  curtail  in¬ 
formation  on  records  of  arrest. 

Three  bills  were  brought  up 
for  debate  recently  that  would 
make  arrest  records  so  confiden¬ 
tial  no  one  could  get  any  infor¬ 
mation. 

A  junior  senator  had  a  bill  on 
the  floor  to  allow  the  state  ar¬ 
chives  office  to  microfilm  county 
records. 

A  St.  Louis  senator  offered  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  releasing 
information  on  arrests  if  no 
conviction  resulted.  It  passed  by 
a  one-vote  margin. 

But  opposition  from  Missouri 
news  media  prompted  the  author 
of  the  bill  to  withdraw  it.  He 
said  he  had  not  intended  for  any 
such  amendment  to  be  made  to 
his  rather  routine  measure. 

House  members,  meanwhile, 
advanced  for  passage  a  bill  to 
allow  police  in  cities  over  10,000 
population  to  make  arrests  on 
suspicion  of  misdemeanors.  It 
would  allow  officers  to  hold  a 
person  up  to  five  hours  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
then  the  officer  could  release  the 
man  without  even  taking  him 
before  a  judge  or  magistrate. 

That  bill  also  had  a  secrecy 
provision.  It  would  prohibit  re¬ 
leasing  any  information  on  ar¬ 
rests  if  no  conviction  resulted 
within  30  days. 

Then,  later  in  the  week, 
another  House  member  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  make  all  arrest 
records  —  felonies  and  misde¬ 
meanors— confidential  if  no  con¬ 
viction  resulted. 

• 

Staffers’  paper 
is  revitalized 

Cleveland 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  revital¬ 
ized  its  employees’  monthly 
newspaper,  which  has  been 
called  the  Forest  City  Log.  Now 
it  is  “The  Starter,"  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  fact  that  the  PD  is 
the  morning  newspaper  in 
Cleveland  that  starts  its  sub¬ 
scribers  off  every  day  with  the 
news;  also,  it  relates  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  department,  where  the 
starter  page  is  the  key  page  to 
lease  composing  and  stereo  and 
to  arrive  in  the  pressroom. 

Editor  of  the  new  publication 
is  Robert  Tidyman  of  the  City 
Room  staff.  Associate  editor  is 
Juline  Beier  of  personnel.  P-*©- 
duction  manager  is  A1  Auspe-k. 
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opinion  among  professional 
ti  ihSf*Sl'  nmhlown  journalists,  Delony  made  his  re- 

Cjintvn  pruu§vm  ^  27 

{Continued  from  page  13)  and  recommended  that  they  ad- 
-  vise  Vice  President  Hale  to  take 

ter  nine  the  news  management  no  punitive  action  against  the 
pol  cy.  reporters  or  the  Alligator.  The 

‘  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  subcommittee  contended  that  if 
an>.  other  nationally  recognized  professional  journalists  cannot 
pai  era  have  won  Pulitizer  prizes  agree  on  a  journalistic  code  of 
for  the  same  type  stories  the  ethics  similar  to  those  binding 
Alligator  ran,”  Cranford  ob-  the  legal  and  medical  profes- 
ser ved.  But  he,  along  with  Dean  sions,  “how  can  we  expect  those 
Jones,  believes  identifying  one-  on  the  Alligator  staff  to  know?” 
self  is  the  best  policy.  Hale  and  the  board  accepted 

“It  seems  like  there  is  some-  Delony’s  report  and  the  canons 
thing  not  quite  right  when  you  fell  back  to  their  “nebulous” 
don’t  tell  the  source  your  inten-  watch  over  the  student  press  and 
tions,”  he  said,  “It’s  almost  like  the  presses  of  America, 
revealing  yourself  under  false  The  ethics  of  journalism  can- 
pn'tenses.”  not  be  strictly  outlined  as  a  legal 

William  Turpin,  a  former  edi-  medical  code.  In  the  end,  ethics 
tor  on  the  Atlanta  Constitution  must  be  determined  by  the  re¬ 
new  teaching  in  the  College  of  porter  and  his  paper  based  on 
Journalism,  holds  that  there  is  the  individual  situation,  and  the 
a  certain  responsibility  a  re-  underlying  consideration  must  be 
porter  must  maintain  both  to-  community  service.  In  the  words 
ward  his  newspaper  and  his  of  the  Canons  of  Journalism, 
news  source.  He  does  not  believe  the  code  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
a  reporter  should  be  forced  to  can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
reveal  himself  on  an  invest!-  tors  in  1923,  “The  right  of  a 

gative  story,  “but  if  someone  newspaper  to  attract  and  hold 

asks  you,  you  shouldn’t  deny  it.  readers  is  restricted  by  nothing 
“Everything  you  need  to  do  but  consideration  of  public  wel- 
should  and  can  be  done  law-  fare.” 
fully,”  Turpin  said,  “Most  • 

stories  can  be  checked  out 

legitimately  in  the  way  any  citi-  17« 
zen  could  get  the  information.  EiX'ljOVCm* 

“When  it  comes  right  down  to  ^ 

the  nitty-gritty,  there  are  legal  Sprague  di 
means  a  reporter  can  use  to  gain  ^  ® 

access  to  certain  legal  records 
ihid  documents,”  he  stated,  “But  Charles  A.  Sprag 
this  doesn  t  include  doing  any-  and  publisher  of 
thing  underhanded.”  Statesman  for  nea 

Same  as  community  press  f governor  f  , 

1939  to  1943,  died 
Professor  H.  G.  Davis  be-  13. 
lieves  the  student  press  should  Governor  Sprag 
have  the  same  methods  of  opera-  tinned  active  as  c 
tion  a  community  press  has.  editorial  writer,  ed 
“The  community  press  has  ab-  Usher,  except  for  i 
wlutely  no  qualms  about  plant-  tion  period  last  Noi 
ing  a  reporter  in  a  criminal  he  underwent  lung 
structure  or  what-have-you,  so  He  was  presid 
why  should  the  student  press?”  Statesman-Journal 
he  demanded.  owner  of  Salem  Er 

“If  undercover  is  the  only  way  His  publishing  ca 
to  get  the  story,  then  I  say  fine,”  55  years,  as  he  w£ 

Davis  said.  publisher  of  tl 

William  Anderson,  city  editor  (Wash.)  Joumal-l 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  told  UF  years  and  part  owi 
journalism  students  and  faculty  ness  manager  of 
on  Journalism  Day  that  the  (Ore.)  Gazette-Ti 
Tribune  had  planted  reporters  years  preceding  hii 
in  the  ranks  of  the  protesting  the  Statesman, 
groups  months  in  advance  of  the  His  survivors  im 
Democratic  National  Conven-  of  56  years  and  a 
tion.  Their  purpose  was  to  get  vicepresident  of  V 
the  news  from  the  inside  while  munications  Corp. 
pri'tending  to  be  a  member  of  gue,  a  nephew,  is 
the  radical  hippie  or  Yippee  director  of  the  Sta 
groups.  He  held  this  up  as  an  nal. 
example  of  good  journalistic  en-  *  • 

terprise.  Willard  D.  Ei 

“Anything  that  pertains  to  Oregon  state  n 
public  business  we  have  a  right  United  Press  1 
to  cover  .  .  .  it’s  in  the  Consti-  former  city  editor 
tution,”  Anderson  stated.  land  (Ore.)  Da 

Based  on  the  hodgepodge  of  March  12. 
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Ex-Governor 
Sprague  dies 

Salem,  Ore. 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  81,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oregon 
Statesman  for  nearly  40  years 
and  governor  of  Oregon  from 
1939  to  1943,  died  here  March 
13. 

Governor  Spragfue  had  con¬ 
tinued  active  as  columnist  and 
editorial  writer,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  except  for  a  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  period  last  November,  when 
he  underwent  lung  surgery. 

He  was  president  of  the 
Statesman-Journal  Co.  and 
owner  of  Salem  Engraving  Co. 

His  publishing  career  spanned 
55  years,  as  he  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ritzville 
(Wash.)  Journal-Times  for  10 
years  and  part  owner  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times  for  six 
years  preceding  his  direction  of 
the  Statesman. 

His  survivors  include  his  wife 
of  56  years  and  a  son,  Wallace, 
vicepresident  of  Whitney  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  Robert  Spra¬ 
gue,  a  nephew,  is  advertising 
director  of  the  Statesman- Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  «  « 

Willard  D.  Eberiiart,  56, 
Oregon  state  manager  for 
United  Press  International; 
former  city  editor  of  the  Ash¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidings; 
March  12. 


Lawmaker's 
disclosure  hill 
needles  the  press 

Annapolis 

Placing  his  tongue  only  part 
way  in  cheek,  Thomas  Hunter 
Lowe,  Speaker  of  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates,  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  disclosure 
of  financial  worth  by  newspaper 
owners  and  managers. 

The  resolution,  which  does  not 
have  the  effect  of  law,  was 
passed  without  discussion.  Lowe 
said  it  was  done  primarily  to 
needle  the  press. 

It  popped  up  only  one  day 
after  reporters  clashed  with 
Governor  Marvin  Mandel  over 
release  of  a  statement  of  finan¬ 
cial  worth.  Mendel  has  filed  such 
a  statement  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  has  forbidden  news¬ 
men  to  publish  it  unless  they 
feel  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 

All  in  the  same  boat 

Lowe,  who  has  been  closely 
allied  with  fellow  Democrat 
Mandel,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
speaker,  insisted  the  resolution 
was  his  idea,  however,  and  called 
disclosure  “asinine.” 

He  added,  “It  makes  just  as 
much  sense  for  a  news  official 
to  reveal  his  financial  worth  as 
for  a  public  official  to  reveal 
his.” 

The  resolution,  which  applies 
to  newspapers  and  broadcasters 
based  in  Maryland  only,  says  the 
Delegates  are  anxious  to  assure 
“.  .  .  the  purity  of  the  news 
media;  the  objectivity  of  those 
controlling  our  prime  sources  of 
information . ” 


Journaligm  institute 
at  Univ.  of  Arizona 

Tucson 

The  University  of  Arizona’s 
Department  of  Journalism  has 
established  a  permanent  center 
for  study  and  conference  among 
professional  journalists,  it  was 
announced  by  President  Richard 
A.  Harvill. 

The  Arizona  Journalism  Insti¬ 
tute  will  publish  a  quarterly 
journal  containing  articles  of 
professional  interest  to  news¬ 
men  and  will  offer  a  number  of 
seminars  each  year  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  career  journalist. 

Philip  Mangelsdorf,  head  of 
the  UA  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  announced  that  the  director 
of  the  AJI  will  be  George  W. 
Ridge  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty.  Ridge,  a  UA  law 
graduate  who  teaches  law  and 
ethics  of  the  press,  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  for  15  years  in 
Arizona  and  overseas. 

• 

Tlieta  Sigma  Phi  names 
3  as  ’69  Headliners 

Austin,  Tex. 

Three  women  were  announced 
as  1969  National  Headliners  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  the  profes¬ 
sional  society  for  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  communications. 

Katharine  Graham,  president 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
Company;  Erma  Bombeck,  Bell- 
brook,  Ohio,  Newsday  colum¬ 
nist;  and  Marion  Corwell,  De¬ 
troit,  educational  affairs  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  will  be  honored  at  an 
awards  dinner  August  24  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Hilton  Hotel. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnerihip.  loan  and  inturanet  pur- 
posei.  S«niibl«  feea.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kana.  67654. 

PHIL  TURNER  ASSOCIATES 
430  E.  VerduKO.  Suita  I 
Banutiful  Downtown  Burbank 
Calif.  91501.  (213)  846-2021 


Business  Opportunities 

COUNTRY  ONE-FAMILY  WEEKLY 
muit  expand.  Potential  big  .  .  .  and 
■ooni  Wanted:  2  partners;  (1)  busi- 
nesa-ad  manager;  (2)  shop  foreman. 
$25,000  each  would  probabljr  swing  it. 
for  right  persons.  Send  25-word  state¬ 
ment  of  what  you  think  are  first  and 
second  goals  of  a  newspaper  to  Blair 
Macr,  Windsor,  Oilo. — 80550. 

START  OFFSirr  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
If  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
25  W.  45  SU.  New  York.  N.Y.— 10086. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

MAGAZINE  GROUP 
Five  consumer  and  traile  publications. 
Gross  Si-million  with  10%  profit. 
Located  in  Midwest  city.  Can  be 
transplantc<l.  Priced  at  gross.  Write 
fully  stating  finances. 

J.  N.  WELLS  A  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton.  III. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

MR.  PUBLISHER;  If  you  want  to 
sell  or  explore  the  market  and  wish 
the  utmost  in  discretion,  write:  News- 
imper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.. 
Jennings,  La.  70546.  Ph:  I-SI8-824- 
0475. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  265)  646-$t67. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Dally  Newspaper  ProperUea 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventnra.  OalU.  9S001 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Keimpaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  Wanted 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa. 
Ariz.— SS201  (AC  602)  964-2952 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selline. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCTY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Servins  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburs.  Oretron  97470 

Mel  Hodell.  Dir.,  Newspaper  Div.. 
Hazen  Co..  191  N.  Ehiclid  Ave..  Upland. 
Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1695. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  neizo- 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  hish- 
sat  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  county.  Before  yov  consider  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (AC  813)  446-0871  daytime  (AC 
813  )  733-1100  niRhU.  or  write  Box  3364. 
Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  33616.  No 
obliRation.  of  course. 

VERNON  V.  PAINTI 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  ManaRement, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  MontRomery,  Ala. 
(206)  262-1761 


The  DIAL  Ayency.  1603  Nazareth.  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspat>er  Broker." 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED  ” 
(PoyoMe  with  arSarl 


4-wwks . Sl.OO  p*r  liM,  per  Ishm 

3-wteti .  Sl.lO  per  line,  per  Ittw 

2-wteki . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-wcek  . $1.30  per  line. 


Csunt  Ore  srerspe  words  per  lins 
3  lines  siinisaim 
(Ns  abkreristisns) 

AM  50c  fsr  box  service 
Air-siail  service  sn  box  nuwbcn  siss 
aviHabIt  at  $1-00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
sr  srganizations  can  still  ds  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department” 
alsng  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


”AU  OTH»  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-wotks  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wNbs .  S1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  S1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFliD 

Tha  HM  of  borden,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decaratioos.  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  ta  display.  The  rate  far  dlsplay- 
cUssKM  is  S3.15  per  agaU  line  $44.10 
per  calumn  inch  minimum  spate. 

WEEKLY  CL0SIN6  TIME 
TuooUmy,  4:30  PM 

Box  numben,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  roctived.  are  valid  far  l-year. 

Editor  A  Publisher 

BSt  TMrU  Avm..  N.  T„  N.  T.  18022 
(AC  212)  Plmaa  2-7eS8 
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WESTERN  WEEKLY— only  paper  in 
county.  Genuine  cowboy  country.  Let¬ 
terpress.  $17,000  down.  J.  A.  nyder. 
Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 928u6. 


N.  Y.  WEEKLY-SHOPPER:  Fine 
community,  near  cities:  Rood  profit  : 
$100M  income:  will  sell  buildinR,  or 
lease.  Contact  H.  W.  Palmer,  844  Sum¬ 
ner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — 13210. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
near  colleRes:  RrowinR  area.  Needs 
viRorous  publisher.  $17,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr..  2234  E.  Rom- 
I  neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


FOR  SALE  in  California — Official  labor 
union  newspaper:  approximate  Rrowth 
4,000  per  month.  Or  would  sell  half 
interest  to  knowledReable  workinR 
partner.  Write  or  'phone:  James  Baker,  i 
P.O.  Box  P,  Fontana.  Calif. — ^923.35 
(914)  822-1164.  i 


CALIFORNIA  COASTAL  WEEKLY, 
located  in  RrowinR  area.  Fine  climate. 
Offset.  Needs  top  publisher.  $20,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


PERFECT  LOCALE— Exclusive  weekly 
in  city  ready  for  r.apid  Rrowth.  $50,000 
down  to  man  who  wants  the  best.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


UP.STATE  N.  Y.  WEEKLY  —  LonR- 
establishefl:  substantial  profits:  $100M 
income.  Contact  H.  W.  Palmer,  833 
.Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I32IO. 

SUrCE-SSFUL  SEMI-WEEKLY  in  Zone 
3.  servinR  county  with  state's  hiRhest 
iwr  capita  income.  Excellent  equipment. 
Exceptional  o|>portunity  for  expandinR 
chain  with  an  eye  on  profit  and  imis- 
sibly  daily  oiieration.  Includes  Rood 
commercial  job  shop.  Box  499.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

j 

GHflWING  S-year-old  community  week- 
I.V  in  dynamic  Southeast  I»uisiana  ^ 
city.  $12,000  profit  on  $.30,000  Rrfuts 
in  1968.  but  iiotential  Imrely  tappeil. 
Could  Ri-oss  $100,000  in  two  years  with 
riRht  owner.  Circulation  3200  and  add- 
inR  l.')0  a  month.  Offset:  printe<l  at 
central  plant :  very  low  o%-erhead. 
Small,  but  dependable  staff.  Great  for 
husliand'wife  team  or  loner  heavy  on 
sales.  Priceil  at  Rross.  $5,000  down  and 
terms.  Send  complete  qualifications  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  480,  E<l- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  Community  Newspapers, 
in  shadow  of  nation's  capital.  No  plant. 
AskinR  $2.7.000  terms.  W.  B.  Grimes 
&  Co..  National  Press  KUIr.,  WashinR- 
ton.  I).  C.— 20004. 


FOR  S.\LE:  6S-yenr-old  weekly.  In¬ 
cludes  moderinize<l  brick  buildinR,  8- 
n>om  apartment.  Ideal  man/wife  team 
oiieration.  Located  in  I-akewo<sl.  Ocean 
County.  N.  J.  Call  1201)  214-2700  Iie- 
fore  4  p.in..  or  (201)  319-0067  after 
(i  p.m. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


SOUND  WEEKLY 


In  Northwest  or  Southwest 
sought  by  Individual.  $l(X),000- 
$300,0(X)  grots.  Preferably  un¬ 
opposed.  Good  cash  flow.  No 
Metros.  Submit  full  details  in 
confidence. 

Box  SOS 

Editor  &  Publlthar 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  for  sales- 
oriented  advertisinR  man.  Prefer  live 
California  community  amenable  to 
shopper  development.  Must  be  profit¬ 
able.  Hay  consider  partnership.  Full 
details,  please.  Box  429,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 


WESTERN-BASED  business  publica¬ 
tion,  well-estahlished,  profitable — dom¬ 
inant  in  field.  Price:  $250,000:  $55,- 
000  down.  .1.  A.  Snyder,  Newapafier 
Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,.  Anaheim. 
Calif.— 92806. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


BEST  EDITORIAL  SYNDICATED 
"packaRe”  in  America!  Readable,  pro¬ 
vocative  circulation-buildins  weekly 
columns  by  Tom  Anderson,  Dr.  Bob 
Jones  (reliRion),  Bill  Kennedy  (Wash- 
inRton),  Marilyn  Manion,  D.  R.  SeRal 
and  Carolyn  Anderson  (recipes),  and 
cartoons.  In  addition,  "Best  of  the 
Week”  editorials  selected  from  over  250 
publications  weekly.  Offset  and  letter- 
press.  Under  2.500  circulation — $2.00 
per  week:  2,500-10.000— $3.00  per  week: 
over  10.000 — $5.00  per  week.  Four-week 
free  trial. 

AMERICAN  WAY  FEATURES 
P.O.  Box  6429 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37212 


I'AVAILABLE'ilOwV'i 

I  3-year-oId  Electron,  2  maga-  j 
I  zines,  S#71000  with  4  mold) 
J  disk,  ShafTstall  detector.  Star  | 
I  autosetter.  I 

\  Universal  Printing  Equip.  Co.  | 

I  Lyndhurst.  N.J.  07071  I 

a.........— J 


LINOFILM  KEYBOARD  with  Llnomix, 
^  602  (30  width  cards  included), 
practically  new,  6  months  usace. 
Contact  Richard  Southworth,  The  Berk¬ 
shire  EaRle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. — 01201. 
Ph:  (413)  447-7311. 


ELEKTRON  —  S#71977  —  equipped 
with  two  .naRazines,  blower,  TOU  7^1, 
electric  pot,  and  mat  detMtor.  Used 
two  years  before  RoinR  offset.  W.  Va. 
Newspaper  Pub.  Co.,  c/o  Charles  Buch¬ 
anan,  Greer  BldR.,  MorRantown,  West 
Va.— 26505. 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE,  elec,  pot,  new 
((uadder,  saw,  eiRht  msRS,  8-pt  through 
24-point  type:  61000  series.  On  weekly 
paper.  A  steal  @  $5600.  Call  Flemings- 
burR,  Ky.,  606  846-4411. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  S  ^33676.  Num- 
lier  or  new  parts  on  machine,  includes 
Margot  feeder  and  two  magazines.  $600 
on  floor.  A.  V.  Lund,  Dixon  Telegraph. 
Dixon,  Ill.— 61021. 


Newspaper— Job  Printing 

LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  Press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co..  Ill  Morristown 
Road.  Bernardsville,  N.  J. — 07924.  Also 
complete  composition  facilities  avail¬ 
able.  Call  Mr.  Parker  (201)  766-3900, 
nr  Mr,  Schultz  (201)  766-3060. 

COMPLETE  OFFSET  COMPOSITION  | 
and  printing  facilities.  One-hour  from  i 
N.Y.C.  Quality  work— reasonable  rates.  I 
Box  .701,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SITPLIE.S  ' 

C.ompttsing  Room 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  $9,000.00  on  Justape 
Computer  used  only  ten  months.  Reason 
for  selling:  Shifts  to  eold-typa.  In¬ 
cluded  is  one  aet  spare  parts,  two 
readers,  two  BRPE  Punchers,  Auto¬ 
matic  Hsrphenation  Module,  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice  Conversion  Moduie,  8  Width  piugs 
for  various  faces. 

TWO  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS 
practically  new.  One  multiface  with 
eight  grids.  The  other  for  use  with 
computer. 

SAVE  $10,000  ON  AN  ELEKTRON 
used  but  ten  months.  Machine  has  two  ' 
magazines,  TTS  Unit,  Shaffstail  Mat 
Detector,  Four  Molds,  Electric  Hydra- 
quadder,  Thermex  Disc  and  Water  Ro- 
circulator. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  Elrod,  Ludlow  and 
31  Linotype.  All  used  daily  in  our  shop. 
Contact:  Orville  Campbell 
COLONIAL  PRESS,  INC. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.— 27614 
(919)  967-7046 


ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — I  ntertypea — Ludlows 
PKINTCRAl'T  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or  for 
sale:  easy  terms.  NAPSOO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  25  W.  46  St..  N.Y.C. 


PRINT  SHARP!  Stay  sharp  with  non- 
compressible  jm. Duralumin  Base.  Ask 
Jack  M<x>re.  R/1,  Metlina,  Ohio. 


Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-Graver,  65-screen, 
excellent  condition — $1,000  or  best  of¬ 
fer  "as  is,  where  is.”  Robert  Catot, 
Suburban  Press,  43  Main  St.,  Natick, 
Mass.— 01760. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

WILL  SACRIFICE  2  (two)  24P  Sheri¬ 
dan  Stuffing  machines,  five  head  and 
four  heail.  Excellent  condition.  Box 
.504.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  25  W.  46  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

Even  UN reasonable  Offers 
May  Be  Accepted  Before  March  22! 
lEc  must  move.  This  extra 
clean  eguipment  must  be  sold 
14  Lino  w/TTS,  6  Lino.  Goes  flatbed 
web  press,  25  x  37  Kelly  3-latest  on 
market.  10  x  16  and  8  x  12  platens. 
MGD22  (bleed),  10  x  14  Davidson.  Lino 
mats-type-cabinets,  12  x  18  Photo- 
Lathe,  660F  Varityper,  Kenro  18,  Jus- 
towritera,  25  x  38  Baum  folder,  36  x  45 
Mentges  folder,  36"  N-D  perf,  Portland 
punch.  Rinks  spray  w/compressor,  14 
X  20  mat  equip,  6  and  6-column  casters, 
router,  broach,  slug  cutters,  pat.  base. 
5  and  3  HP  motors  miscellaneous.  Many 
items  in,  near-new  condition.  Don’t 
miss  outi  Inspect  this  fine  equipment 
and  make  an  offer  NOW! 

C.  Bell  (PH:  8131)  Stronghurst,  III. 


ADDRBSSOGRAPH  SPEED-A-MAT 
machine  with  envelope  feeder,  large 
capacity  plate  cabinet.  Three  years  old, 
A-1  condition.  Cost  new  more  than 
$4,000.  Sals  price  $2,600.  Model  K  El¬ 
rod  with  7  molds,  2  to  18-pt.,  Nolan 
r.mter,  Micromatic  Rotary  shaver,  Nu- 
Arc  plate  burner,  40"  by  60",  best  of- 
fed.  The  Cullman  Times,  Cullman,  Ala. 
—85055. 
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Miscellaneous  Machinery 

Stereotype  Equipment 

Administrative 

Circulation 

USB®  PHOTO-LATHE,  in  mint  condi¬ 
tion,  will  sacrifice  for  SSOO.  Call  Flem- 
ingsburK,  Ky..  606  845-4411. 

FOR  SALE — All  In  Good  Condition 
2-Premier  Rotary  Shavers,  late  model. 
t-Mat  Rollers,  Duplex  and  Goss.  2- 
Lake  Erie  800  ton  Directomats,  electric 
heated,  double  sided,  push  button  tjpo, 
^Sta-Hi  Master  B'ormers.  1-Ham- 
mond  EZ  Raster  8  column.  1-Hamil- 
ton  Page  Storage  Cabinet  (new).  1- 
Tail  Cutter  and  Shaver  combination 
22\  cutoff.  1  Hoe  vacuum  back  hand 
easting  box  22%.  1  Tubular  vacuum 
beck  easting  box.  2 — Stereotype  saw 
and  trimmer  combinations.  2-Pony  Au¬ 
toplates  vacuum  back,  water-cooled 
arch,  22%  cutoff.  Must  liquidate. 
Please  write  or  call:  Graphic  Ekiuip- 
ment  Sales,  Inc..  11426  Penrose  Street, 
Sun  Valley,  Calif.  91362.  Tel.  AC  (213) 
876-2872. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-B'REE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  Quality. 

Coll  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care— minimum 
use  running  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash,  Ind.  46992.  (219)  663-2131. 

HOE  COLORMATIO  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder— AC  unit 
type  drive— reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters— rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS  #  00-644. 
new  here  in  1956.  Perfect  condition, 
simple  to  remove.  Offset  conversion 
makes  available  at  $5,600,  or  a  reason¬ 
able^  offer.  Financing  to  responsible 
parties.  Karl  S.  Nash,  Acorn  Press, 
Inc.,  Ridgefield,  Conn. — 06098.  (AC  i 
203)  438-6545.  ' 

8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET,  new  rollers, 
blankets,  in  excellent  shape.  On  weekly 
PWer.  Can  l)e  seen  running.  Call 
Flemingsburg.  Ky..  606  845-4411. 

BX)R  SALE 
Tremendous  Savings 
2  Like-new  Hoe  Colormatic  Units 
2VA'’  Cutoff 

Each  equipped  with  color  hump  and 
floor  mounts  paper  roll  stand.  Com¬ 
pression  lockup;  90°  stagger. 

Available  Summer  1969  i 

Call  or  write: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.  I 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  221-9060 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21)^  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors;  Keels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
A  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Available:  Mid  1969 

Priced:  Most  attractively. 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

16-PAGE  GOSS  metro  unit  and  com¬ 
plete  stero;  operating.  Available  July, 
$6500.  Capital  Press,  P.O.  Box  2048, 
Salem.  Oreg.— 97308.  (503)  364-4432. 


Stereotype  Equipment 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style— 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 29%*— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  t,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


3-TON  NOLAN  gas  furnace,  8  years 
old.  Pump,  sidespout  for  8  cavity 
water-cooled  pig  mold — $1,500.  Thin- 
tyiie  saw  for  hot  metal  paste-up — $975. 
Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (419)  636-1111. 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-9/16' — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contain^  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Wanted  To  Buy 

17Vj'  X  22>/2'  HARRIS  LTV  offset 
press.  State  condition  and  price  F.O.B. 
your  plant.  Write:  Box  444,  Rochester, 
Minn.— 55901. 


HELP  W.4NTEI> 

Academic 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  to  plan, 
write.  e<lit,  arrange  for  artwork-photos 
and  oversee  production  of  all  Wisconsin 
State  University-Whitewater  publica¬ 
tions.  Master’s  degree  plus  experience 
required.  Salary  dependent  on  academic 
preparation  an  1  experience.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Apply  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Services.  121  N.  Case  St.,  Wis¬ 
consin  State  University,  Whitewater. 
Wise.— 53190. 

POSITION  OPEN.  University  of  Wy¬ 
oming  J-Department;  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor.  Sept.  1969;  salary  competitive, 
depending  on  background.  Master’s  de¬ 
gree,  teaching  and  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Write:  E.  H.  Linford, 
Box  3904.  University  Station,  Laramie, 

7yo.— 82070. 

rOLLBXIE  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
KeK|K>naibility  for  editing  and  profluc- 
ing  catalogues,  brochuies  and  other 
college  publications;  teach  high  school 
publications  course  to  education  stu¬ 
dents;  advise  college  yearlxxik ;  advise 
the  faculty  and  administration  on  new 
publications  ideas.  Master’s  <legree  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  mandatory.  .Salary  com¬ 
petitive.  Write  Howard  Shuman,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Information,  Central  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College,  Ellensbiirg,  Wash¬ 
ington  9.S926. 


Administrative 

BUS1NE.SS  MANAGER  for  28,000  daily 
in  Zone  I.  Knowledge  of  circulation, 
advertising  and  administration.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  weekly  operation  desirable. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  405,  He¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER-INVESTOR  North  Jersey 
weeklies.  Combine  advertising,  admin¬ 
istrative,  journalistic  background.  Live 
locally.  Write  Box  470,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AUDITOR-TRAVELING 
This  international  association  of  pule 
lishers,  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  is  seeking  to  eximnd  its  staff 
of  traveling  adtiitors. 

Starting  base  .  salaries  from  $.6,200  to 
$6,700.  Plus  u|>  to  $6,000  annually  |>er 
diem  and  I0<  |>er  mile  while  traveling; 
also  very  attractive  benefit  and  retire¬ 
ment  programs. 

Requirements;  Accounting  experience 
or  etlucation.  Ability  to  get  along  with 
associates  and  clientele  and  references 
that  will  stand  thorough  investigation.  | 
Age  21  through  56  preferred.  | 

Successful  applicants  will  lie  given 
thorough  training  course  liefore  ns-  I 
signment  to  field  work.  j 

If  you  are  Interestol  in  personal  chal¬ 
lenge.  job  stability  and  promotional 
ni>|H>rtunity  send  your  resume,  in  con- 
fidenre,  or  call ; 

Mr.  D.  A.  Woods 

Personnel  Manager 

Audit  Buienu  of  Circulations 

123  N.  Wacker  Drive 

Chicago,  Illinois  606U6 

312-2.36-7994 


MAN.  OR  COUPLE,  take  full  charge 
of  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper.  Must 
handle  editorial,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion.  Salary  plus  profit-sharing.  Ab¬ 
sentee  owner.  Elxcellent  o|>portunity. 
Box  450,  Editor  St  Publisher, 

IF  YOU  ARE  READY  TO  MANAGE 
a  weekly  newspaper  that  farms  out  its 
printing,  we’re  ready  to  talk  to  you. 
Group  operation ;  nice  community  ;  all 
the  responsibility  you  can  handle.  Con¬ 
tact  C.  H.  Grose,  49  Front  St..  Balls- 
ton  Spa,  N.  Y.— 12020. 

CONTRO'LLER  for  53,000  daily.  Zone 
2.  Position  retiuires  knowle<lge  of  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  oiieratiuns  as  well  as 
accounting.  Attractive  salary  and 
fringes;  pleasant,  non-metropolitan  liv¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  to  Box  490,  fklitor 
&  Publisher. 


Artists— f Cartoonists 

ARTIST  WANTS® 

Family  man  who  is  ready  to  settle 
down  in  B'lorida  on  a  go<xl  news- 
l>ai«r  in  a  fast-growing  me<lium-Bize 
town.  Must  have  iots  of  newspaper  ex- 
iwrience  in  iayouts,  finished  art,  fetter¬ 
ing  .and  copy  writing  preferetl.  Must 
he  de|>endable,  creative,  congenial  with 
sales  and  editorial  staff.  F.'xcellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  a  wonderful  area. 
G<km1  future.  Salary  $132.60  per  week, 
insurance,  retirement.  Send  resumi  to 
Box  614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

80,000  CLASS  AM  &  PM  newspaper 
in  Zone  2  seeks  a  promotion-minded 
district  supervisor.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  carrier  independent  contractor 
organization,  effectively  lead  men  to 
ultimate  goals  of  inerrased  production. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirement. 
Box  348,  Blditor  St  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
rapidly-growing  semi-weekly  with  plans 
to  go  daily.  located  in  suburlis  of 
metropolitan  area  in  Zone  2.  W’ould  lie 
responsible  for  700  carrier  boys.  Seek¬ 
ing  promotion-minde<l  individual.  Please 
individual.  Please  include  complete 
resume  in  first  reply.  Write  Box  465, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  F-ast 
Coast  newspaper  in  rapidly  growing 
suburb  seeks  sales  and  promotion- 
mindnl  circulation  manager  who  can 
grow  and  develop  with  a  young,  win¬ 
ning  team.  He  will  also  share  gen¬ 
erously  in  the  rewards  of  growtla 
Toll  salary  and  lionuses.  B'ull  details 
first  letter.  Write  Box  485,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


33.000  PLUS  A.M.  NEWSPAPER  in 
Southeastern  N.C.  has  excellent  grov^ 
opimrtunity  in  a  military  community 
for  a  Ilistrict  Manager.  Good  starting 
salary,  expense  allowance  and  many 
benefits.  Send  details  in  first  letter.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Box  466,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR 

HOME  DELIVERY  SPECIALIST 

Not  Just  A  Chief  But  With 
Indian  Know-how  and  Execution 

This  is  not  just  a  routine  open¬ 
ing  on  a  M-E-S  metropolitan 
daily  in  the  northeastern  area. 
It  is  a  new  job  and  will  take 
someone  w’ho  not  only  can  adapt 
to  expected  changes  in  our  mode 
of  operation  but  who  can  and 
will  make  moves  and  use  fresh 
approaches  in  techniques,  per- 
.sonnel  and  other  needs  to  build 
a  better  sales  and  service 
minded  operation.  While  we  do 
expect  operational  changes  in 
the  future  w’e  cannot  predict 
the  extent  or  even  the  nature  of 
some  of  them  now. 

You  should  be  an  imaginative 
and  resourceful  type  with 
plenty  of  stamina  and  determi¬ 
nation.  We  would  appreciate  a 
thorough  rundown  of  your  per¬ 
sonal  and  w’ork  hi.story,  includ¬ 
ing  past  earnings,  in  your  reply 
to  Box  456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  wsnted  for 
fast-growing,  16,000  circulation,  daily. 
In  state  university  city.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  newly  expanded 
plant,  complete  saturation  of  trade 
area,  full  fringe  benefits  and  top  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  Dolph  C.  Simons,  Jr.,  Pub., 
Journal-World.  Lawrence.  Kans.  — 
66044.  giving  experience  and  references. 
All  inquiries  held  in  confidence, 

WE  HAVE  AN  IMMEDIATE  OPFJ4ING 
for  an  experienced  classified  salesman, 
strong  on  layout  and  copy  writing.  If 
you  are  intereste<l  in  jiermanent  employ¬ 
ment  with  a  progreesive  newspaper 
locate*!  in  the  "fun  center"  of  Ohio, 
please  call  Orville  B).  Kemiwr,  Dir., 
Oneral  Advertising.  News  Journal. 
Mansfield.  Ohio.  (AC  419)  522-3311  to 
arrange  an  interview. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELTS 


Clouified  Advertising 


SALESMANXLASSIFIED 

The  Modesto  Bee  has  immediate 
oiMniriK  for  experienced  Classi¬ 
fied  AdvertisinK  Salesman.  Per¬ 
manent  full  time  position.  Salary 
from  1125  to  $200  plus ;  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  and  employe 
benefits. 

Apply  in  person,  or  send  resume 
to:  Modesto  Bee,  14th  &  H, 
Modesto,  California,  96354  or  to 
Personnel  Department,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  21st  &  Q,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California,  96813. 


Display  Advertising 

SALESMAN  for  over  9,000  daily  In 
fast-KTowing  Georgia  city.  Good  ac¬ 
count  list.  Salary  plus  incentives  and 
fringes.  Pine  future.  Write  Syd  Fishel, 
Advertising  Dir.,  The  Daily  Tifton 
Gazette,  Box  708,  Tifton,  Ga. — 31794. 


NEWSPAPER  IN  N.Y.C.  SUBURBS 
seeks  ad  manager  who  is  creative 
thinker  capable  of  implamenting  ideas 
into  tangible  results  against  strong 
competition,  deserving  of  good  salary- 
bonus  arrangement.  He  must  take 
charge  of  all  ad  depat^ents ;  think-out 
and  organize  promotions;  develop  ex-  I 
isting  accounts  into  bigger  ones;  and 
assume  majer  role  in  management  with 
publisher.  Write  completely,  giving 
background  and  performance,  to  Box 
399,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  Display  Advertising 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALES 

!  DISPLAY  AND  CLASSIFIED 
I  Southern  Connecticut.  Ideal  conditions. 
{  Top  salary  -f-  bonus  and  incentives. 

I  Thorough  knowledge  of  copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Good,  hard-hitting  salesmen  should 
easily  top  N.Y.C.  salaries.  Box  419, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  large, 
fast-arrowing  offset  weekly.  Must  be 
I  aggressive  and  creative.  Good  salary 
I  and  benefits.  Immediate  opening.  Send 
:  resume  to  James  Barrows,  Interpreter 
Pub.  Co.,  154  Louis  Street,  N,  W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — 49502. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  reUil 
and  ciassified,  for  daily  newspaper  in 
EAP  Zones  6,  7,  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Monroe, 
Chicago,  III. — 60603. 

S  FULLY  EXPERIENCED  advertising 
salesman  for  Ohio's  most  progressive 
seven-day  newspaper.  Must  be  strong 
on  sales,  creativity  and  layout  ability. 
Excellent  working  conditions  in  a  mod¬ 
em,  air-conditioned  plant.  Incentive 
program;  hospitalization;  sick  pay; 
group  life  insurance;  excellent  com¬ 
pany  paid  pension  program ;  relocation 
allowance.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
twrmanent  association,  we  will  ar¬ 
range  a  personal  interview.  Salary 
oi>en.  Call  or  write  G.  R.  Poynter,  Di- 

j  rector  Retail  Advertising,  News  Jour- 

I  nal.  Box  26,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  44901. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


k  Namc- 


Address- 
City - 


I  State. 


-Zip  Code- 


1  Ry- 


g  Classificotion. 
I  Copy - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally 

To  Run;  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

roiTOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  tSO  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 


Display  Advertising 

.  Editorial 

$8,000  TO  START 

+  INCENTIVE  PLAN 
+  OTHER  BENEFITS 

An  exceptional  opportunity  for 
live-wire  display  advertising 
salesman.  Must  have  record  of 
sales  accomplishments.  Zone  3. 
Air-mail  resumd  and  references 
to  Box  600,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR — It  you  are  a  knoeU 

1  cdgeable  and  aggressive  newsman  with 
;  several  years  szperience  you  may  be 
!  the  person  we're  looking  for  to  tike 
over  our  city  desk.  Our  present  city 
*  editor  is  being  promoted  as  part  of  a 
staff  expansion  and  reorganization.  Ws 
are  a  small  daily  in  a  million-plus  Eist 
&>ast  metropolitan  area  and  we  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  some  of  the  Lwt 
metropolitan  papers  in  the  nation  by 
giving  better,  more  in-depth  local  oov>-r- 
i  age.  The  job  is  an  overnight  shift; 
its  responsibilities  include  supervising 
staff  reporters  and  stringers,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  including  wire.  Page  One  and  split 
I>age  layout,  supervising  in  composing 
room,  active  participation  in  planning 
news  coverage.  The  pay  is  $7800.  It  will 
be  filled  by  the  end  of  April.  Send  full 
details  in  first  letter.  Box  380,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

JUNE  REPORTEIR  OPENING  Ken¬ 
tucky  daily  p.m.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  modem  surroundings  on  young 
staff.  Juno  graduate  acceptable.  Sul^ 
mit  record  with  clips.  Box  858,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  newspaper 
group  needs  aggressive  Ad  Manager 
for  its  Bay  Area  weekly  papers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement 
with  fast-growing  organization  for  man 
with  ability.  Send  resumi  to  Gary 
Fernau,  The  Sun,  P.O.  Box  690,  Laf¬ 
ayette,  Calif. — 94549. 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN— Central 
Jersey’s  growth  newspaper  seeks  re¬ 
tail  salesman  with  strong  background 
in  display  advertising.  Must  have  an 
outstanding  sales  record  and  preferably 
a  college  degree.  Liberal  vacation, 
fully-paid  hospitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  plan;  auto  allowance. 
Call  or  write  Joseph  Swick,  The  Daily 
Home  News.  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J. — 08903,  (201)  645- 
4000. 

EiXCELLENCE  comes  in  all  slses.  At 
41,000,  we  can  show  the  giants  a  thing 
or  two  about  modem  newspapering. 
We’re  constantly  improving  and  to  keep 
momentum  we  want  to  hear  from  some 
reporters,  copy  editors  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  are  bursting  with  ideas  and 
ambition.  We’re  a  seven-day  PM  in  a 
fine  living  area  in  the  urban  belt  be¬ 
tween  Detroit  and  Chicago.  Send  your 
resume,  your  desires,  work  samples  to 
Bruce  H.  McIntyre,  Managing  Elditor, 
Enquirer  and  News,  Battle  Creek, 

ADVERTISING 

SALES 

Rapidly-growing  Southeastern  Fla. 

daily  is  seeking  a  professional  with 
recent  newspaper  advertising  sales 
background ;  also  a  trainee.  Box  615, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPBIflNG  for  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Good  chances  for  ad¬ 
vancement  within  group.  Community  of 
15,000.  Must  have  promotional  ideas  and 
department  leadership  qualities.  Good 
income.  Shaw  Newspapers,  A.  V.  Lund, 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Dixon,  Illinois— 61021, 

CREkL’nVE  WRITER  for  new  position 
in  PR  department  of  young,  aggressive 
midwest  company.  J-srrad  or  English 
major  with  some  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Write  full  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quired,  to:  P.O.  Box  137,  Springfield, 
Illinois— 62705. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
OPENING  FOR 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN 
Progressive  group  of  Long  Island 
weeklies.  Young,  experienced  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  man;  full  charge  of  one  of 
our  prize-winning  ABC  papers.  Earn¬ 
ing  potential  excellent  for  man  who 
can  produce.  Salary  plus  incentive  and 
company  lienefits.  Send  resum6  to  Box 
598,  Community  Newspapers.  Inc.,  147 
Glen  St.,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.— 11642. 

TELEXjRAPH  editor  or  courthouse 
rejwrter  for  12,000  afternoon  daily  in 
Zone  6,  30-miles  from  Lake  Erie  vaca- 
tionland ;  college  community  with  ex¬ 
cellent  schools;  moderate  living  coats. 
Position  now  openi  Good  salary,  frings 
benefits.  Write  Box  426,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  for  pressure,  fast-moving 
Kneral  writing  and  siiecial  Wall  Street 

THE  TRENTON  "nMES 
Exi)erienced,  energetic  retail  advertis-  . 
ing  salesman  for  leading  newspaper  in 
New  Jersey's  State  Capital  (80.000 
daily;  100,(100  Sunday).  Expanding, 
competitive  market  places  emidiasis  on  | 

J-School  graduate  preferred,  but  not 
requisite  if  experienced.  Salary  de¬ 
pendent  upon  ability.  Fringe  benefits. 
Apply  through;  Bill  Kreifel,  City  Ekl- 
itor.  The  Lincoln  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.— 68601. 

sales  ability.  Compete  layout  depart¬ 
ment.  Salary,  bonus,  excellent  benefits.  , 
Send  complete  resum6  with  reference 
to  Personnel  Dept.,  600  Perry  St., 
Trenton,  N.  J.— 08605. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Ready  to  settle  down  in  Florida  on  a 
good  newspaiier  in  a  fast-growing 
medium-size  town?  We  need  a  family 
man  with  plenty  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  in  layout,  selling,  copy,  i 
Must  be  a  self-starter,  honest,  de¬ 
pendable,  sincere,  steady  worker.  Sal-  I 
ary  $132.50  per  week,  bonuses,  auto  i 
allowance,  insurance,  retirement.  Send 
resume  to  Box  478,  ^itor  A  Publisher, 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

A  progressive,  growing  25,000  circ. 
morning  daily  in  Zone  6  seeks  an  alert, 
sound  editor  with  administrative  abil¬ 
ity  and  resourcefulness  for  top  news 
position.  Will  be  policy-making  post, 
including  responsibility  for  editorial 
page.  SMk  politically  conservative  In¬ 
dividual.  Ideal  opportunity  for  com¬ 
munity-minded  editor  to  exert  in¬ 
fluence  and  responsibility.  Box  410,  EM- 
Itor  A  Publisher. 

EHIITOR  for  33-M  semi-weekly  mil¬ 
itary-oriented  newspaper.  J-grad  with 
military  experience  preferred.  $10,000 
to  begin  -f-  benefits.  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  to  Box  416,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ARE  YOU  AMBITIOUS,  like  hard 
selling  in  competitive  market?  Then 
there  is  room  for  you  on  one  of  East 
Tennessee’s  leading  dailies,  ^nd  com¬ 
plete  resumi  stating  experience  and  i 
salary  to  Box  482,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  You  might  peg 
us  as  liberal  Republican.  How  we  i>eg 
you  isn’t  as  important  as  your  ability 

AD  SALESMAN  —  N.Y.C.  only;  i^-  ! 
taurants,  nightclubs,  theatres,  movies.  | 
Box  602,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ; 

to  write  a  tight,  punchy  editorial  which 
makes  a  point.  Great  latitude  of  ex¬ 
pression  but  no  musing  and  me-tooing. 
Age  and  specific  experience  less  Im¬ 
portant  than  forthrightness,  a  feel  for 
the  issues  of  our  time,  at  a  set  of  eori- 
victions.  Box  404,  Elditor  A  Publishst  . 

Editorial  | 

THINK  SMALL!  The  future  is  in  small  ^ 
cities,  and  ours  is  6.000.  Our  weekly  | 
nee<ls  a  reporter,  and  someone  wants  ; 
this  job.  Write:  Times.  Williard, 
Ohio  44890.  ' 

TOP  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  JOB 
open  for  reporter  with  at  least  tw'> 
years’  experience.  State  references,  sal¬ 
ary.  F.  Gilman  Spencer,  The  Trenton - 
Ian,  Trenton,  N.  J. — 08602. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


K  W  YORK  EDITOR  —  Tired  of  th* 
d' dy  rat  racoT  Monthly  business  mag- 
a:  .na,  well-established,  well-respected, 
lo  'king  for  reimrtar/editor,  able  to  op- 
s:  'te  on  his  own,  to  cover  activity  in 
sc 'iting  field.  Young,  aggressive, 
e>  nous.  Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

URBAN  AFFAIRS 

T  'P  urban  affairs  bureau  head  of  bureau 
of  8  persons  involving  government  and 
n' n-government  coverage  on  Midwest 
CLpital  city  daily — p.m.  46,000 ;  Sun- 
(hiy  60,000.  Opening  for  govemment- 
sooicdogy  reporter,  experienced  in  mu- 
niciiMil  or  other  government.  Midwest- 
eren  preferred.  160,000  population  uni- 
vr.rsity  city.  Pulitzer-winning  newsi>a- 
pvr.  Salary  dependent  upon  ability  and 
experience.  Ai^iy  through  Bill  Kreifel, 
City  Editor,  The  Lincoln  Journal,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebr.— 68601, 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Fur  six-day  North  Jersey  daily,  60M 
circulation.  Must  be  top-notch  writer, 
experienced  at  editing  and  layout.  Night 
hours.  Pay  $11,000  vicinity.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Box  418,  £M- 
itor  &  Publisher, 


IN  CALIFORNIA  the  sun  is  shining 
again  and  we’re  looking  for  help  to 
make  a  good  product  better.  A  40,000 
Bay  Area  p.m.,  we’re  looking  for  two 
desk  men,  strong  on  heads  and  makeup, 
and  one  reporter.  Write  Box  412,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Pubiisher,  Include  resume  and 
references. 


SPORTS,  ’TELEGRAPH  RELIEFER : 
24,000  morning  daily.  North  Rockies’ 
top  recreation  area.  Box  277.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


OIL  AND  PETROCHEM  feature  editor 
to  establish  new  feature  section  In  oil 
industry  publication  on  nows,  new 
products,  production  and  equipment  de¬ 
velopments  in  oil  and  petrochem  in¬ 
dustries  in  U.S.  and  abroad.  Prestige — 
travel — responsibility.  Houston  or  Chi¬ 
cago  location.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Box  464,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS-REPORTERS 
Large  mid-west  daily  has  openings  for 
copy  editors  and  reporters.  Some  col¬ 
lege  background  required,  preferably 
journalism  graduates.  Exi>erienee  an 
asset.  Excellent  salary,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  and  benefits.  Opix>rtunity  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  440,  iUitor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

LIBRARIAN — Seeking  person  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspaper  library  work,  able 
to  take  charge  and  reorganize  present 
library  into  an  efficient  operation.  Good 
salary,  liberal  fringe  benefits  on  fast 
— growing  paper  in  Peninsular  Florida. 
Box  442,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

j  EDITOR  —  Knowledge  makeup,  for 
metropolitan  weekly.  State  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  foF” Zone  4,  36,000,  p.m. 
daily.  J-degree  preferred.  Opening  im¬ 
mediate.  Write,  with  full  details  to  Box 
485,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR  NOW,  police- 
city  hall  reporter  by  June.  10.000  p.m. 
daily  in  15,000  i>opulation  city,  ’Think 
small-town  newspapering  is  boring? 
you’re  wrong.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
Jack  Howey,  Daily  Tribune,  P.0,  Box 
87,  Peru.  Ind.— 46970. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  locally-oriented 
Zona  4  afternoon  daily.  Must  have 
camera  ability.  Many  advancement  op¬ 
portunities,  Reply  Box  428,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NIGHTSIDE  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  The  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times. 
Good  pay,  benefits,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Call  Bob  Horowitz,  Managing 
Editor  (201)  339-4200. 

SOLID  GROWING  CHAIN  of  weeklies 
in  Zone  2  needs  people  to  help  it  keep 
I  growing.  Young,  aggressive  manage- 
I  ment  wants  more  of  the  same  type 
prople.  If  you  have  the  ability  and  am¬ 
bition,  wo  will  reward  you  well.  Write 
Box  488,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGER-EDITORIAL  SERVICES 
to  head  3-man  section  providing  na¬ 
tional  coverage  in  the  health  field,  in¬ 
cluding  economics,  scientific,  legisla¬ 
tive  and  administrative  asiiects,  for  a 
daily  management  advisory,  monthly 
magazine,  regular  and  special  reports: 
wire  service  and/or  magazine  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Write:  Sheldon 
Carver,  Associate  Dir.  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  Blue  Cross  Assn.,  840  N. 
Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60611. 


SLOT  MAN  to  take  full  charge  of  copy 
desk,  lively  medium-sized  PM,  with 
immediate  opportunity  for  news  editor¬ 
ship.  Lengthy  experience  not  essential 
If  you  can  demonstrate  appreciation  of 
modern  layout,  ability  to  get  best  from 
three  wire  services,  willingness  to  take 
charge.  Send  resumd,  salary  require¬ 
ment,  examples  to  Box  884,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NIOHT  EDITOR  —  Chance  for  young 
man  with  reporting  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence  to  run  the  whole  show — editing, 
laytwt,  staff  management  —  on  the 
morningside  of  a  prize-winning  32,000 
.aorning-evening  ft  Sunday  paper  .  .  . 
a  live  newspaper  in  a  live  town  with 
a  wide-a-wake  group  offering  sub¬ 
stantial  salary  and  excellent  promotion 
prospects.  Write:  Elxecutive  Editor, 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


EDITORIAL 

REINHOLD  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

Hat  an  immediate  opening  for  an  Associate  Editor  with  a  degree  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  This  it  an  excellent  opportunity  for  someone 
with  2  to  3  years  writing  and  editorial  experience  to  join  the  staff  of 
Progressive  Architecture. 

Writ*  te:  Hist  Irene  Seiete 

THE  PERSONNEL  LABORATORY,  INC. 

500  Summer  St.,  Stamford,  Conn.  06902 


REPORTER  UNLIMITED  —  Are  you 
versatile  enough  to  handle  anything 
tossed  you  by  the  city  desk  of  this 
medium-range  Midwest  paper  with  con¬ 
stantly  widening  horizons?  Not  just 
general  assiirnment,  but  a  top  writing 
job  requiring  you  to  take  an  idea  ana 
make  it  into  a  total  package.  Unusual 
advancement  chances  for  other  writing, 
editing  jobs.  Biog,  samples,  pay  ex¬ 
pectations  to  Box  390,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LI’TTLB  EXPERIENCE?  Here’s  a  job 
whore  you  can  get  well-rounded  train¬ 
ing  while  covering  city  government, 
police,  courts,  features,  and  doing  in- 
depth  reporting  for  a  6-day  p.m.  You’ll 
work  hard,  but  we’ll  pay  well  for  it. 
Send  complete  resumd  with  salary  de¬ 
sired  and  samples  of  writing  to:  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  South  Haven  (Mich.) 
’Tribune. 


EXPANDING  OHIO  NEWSPAPER  has 
immediate  openinn  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reimrters.  Minimum  one-year  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Starting  salary  ap¬ 
proximately  $126  per  week,  baa^  on 
experience.  Send  resumd  to  Box  462, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDI’TOR  for  Zone  4  p.m. — 
daily.  J-grad  preferred.  Must  know  and 
understand  imimrtance  of  reporting  all 
Vorts.  Heavy  emphasis  on  local  sports. 
Must  know  page  make-up.  An  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Reply  ^x  460,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ALMOST  NEW  8-BEDROOM  HOME 
AT  MINIMAL  RENT  AVAILABLE 
for  family  of  experienced  reporter  who 
•ecepta  general  assignment  position  on 
14,600  afternoon  daily  in  80,000  city 
in  Southern  New  Efngland.  Air-con- 
dltionod  office;  excellent  salary;  top 
fringes.  Call  or  write;  Attleboro  (Maas. 
$2708)  Sun.  (AO  $17)  8$^7000. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  EftP  Zones  6,  7,  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginnen. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resumd, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 


’THE  BEST  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
Quality  daily  in  one  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  finest  living  areas  needs  a 
good  reporter.  Paper  is  offset  with 
18,000  afternoon  circulation.  Attractive, 
modern  community  in  rolling  hills  16- 
miles  from  Pacific  Ocean  and  80-milas 
north  of  San  Diego.  We’re  looking  for 
a  literate,  imaginative  newsman.  Con¬ 
tact  Curt  Babcock,  managing  editor. 
Daily  Times-Advocate,  P.O.  Box  1477, 
Escondido,  Calif.  92026, 


THE  HOURS  WILL  APPEAL  TO 
FEW.  THE  OHALLEaLGE  TO  MANY 
We  need  a  seasoned  desk  man  who  is 
superior  in  editing,  layout  and  news 
judgment,  willing  to  work  from  11  p.m, 
to  7  a.m.  Sundays  through  ’Thursdays. 
The  job  is  a  vital  one,  in  a  new  opera¬ 
tion  expanding  to  metropolitan  covarage. 
Qualities  needed:  relliability,  mature 
judgment,  ability  to  bring  alow  young 
reporters.  Leighton  O’Brien,  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  ’The  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany, 
N.Y.— 12201. 


OIL  EDITOR  to  direct  N.Y.C.  news 
bureau  for  established  high  frequency 
oil  industry  publication.  All  benefits. 
Box  430,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


food  EDITOR — Young  and  imagin¬ 
ative  with  a  sold  schooling  in  food 
prepartlon  for  a  metro  newspaper  of 
400,000  +  In  Area  6.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  of  education  and  exiMrience.  Sal¬ 
ary;  $10,000.  Box  446,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  EDITOR-MANAGER  for 
outstanding  state  farm  magazine.  E'or 
further  detaiis  write  Tom  Anderson, 
2012  Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn.  — 
37212. 

8  DOWN.  3  TO  GO  • 

The  Home  News  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  has  been  looking  for  six  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  to  add  to  its  already 
large  staff.  We  still  need  three.  Now 
is  the  time  to  join  what  we  consider 
one  of  the  best  60,000-plus  papers  in 
the  east.  Write  or  phone  H.  Rodney 
Luery,  Associate  Eklitor,  P.O.  Box  661, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — 08903.  (201) 
646-4000. 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR  for  Chicago-based 
national  printing-graphic  arts  mag¬ 
azine.  Prefer  J-grad  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  In  printing:  also  news  editor- 
reporter  needed  for  part  or  full-time 
work  in  N.  Y.  branch  office.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resum4  to  Box  498,  Eldltor  ft 
Publisher. 


CI’TY  HALL  REPORTER  by  26,000 
Iowa  daily.  Good  pay.  Great  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  big  group  of  pa- 
iwrs.  Write  to  Frank  M.  Lane,  Man¬ 
aging  Elditor,  The  Nonpareil,  Council 
^uffs,  Iowa  61601. 


EXECUTIVE  EIDI’TOR 
for  Air  Conditioning,  Heating  ft  Re¬ 
frigeration  News,  internationally  circ¬ 
ulated  weekly  tabloid.  Man  most  have 
writing  and  axecutiva  ability  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  industries  named  in 
the  newspaper’s  title.  Likely  prospects 
would  be  engineers  who  can  com¬ 
municate  and  diiect  people;  advertis¬ 
ing  or  public  relations  executive.  Please 
send  rasum4.  Including  prssent  salary 
level,  in  confidence,  to  Frank  J.  Ver- 
sagi.  Business  News  Publishing  Co., 
Box  6000,  Birmingham,  Mich.  48012. 


VERRRRRRRY 

INTERESTING 

If  you’re  a  copy  editor,  can 
you  say  that  about  your 
job?  Our  copy  editors  can. 
We’re  a  morning-afternoon 
daily  combination  with  a 
national  reputation.  We  de¬ 
liver  the  top  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  that  others 
promise.  The  age  of  special¬ 
ization  and  the  expert  have 
come  to  our  desks.  And 
we’re  looking  for  interest¬ 
ing  people  to  do  interesting 
work.  If  you  qualify,  send 
full  background  to: 

BOX  484,  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 


REPORTER-EDITOR  to  set  up  and  op¬ 
erate  news  bureau  for  fast-growing 
Upstate  N.  Y.  community  coliege.  Must 
have  Bacheior’s  degree  plus  at  least  4 
years’  daily  newspaper  experience. 
Ability  to  maintain  good  relations  with 
media  is  vital ;  should  have  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  education,  willingness  to  work 
into  other  phases  of  college  publications. 
Salary  in  $10,000  range  plus  best 
fringes,  exceiient  future.  No  ’phone 
calls,  please.  Write  fully:  Office  of  the 
President,  Genesee  Community  College, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. — 14020. 


EXECU’nVE  EDITOR  ...  a  strongly- 
motivated,  throughly  experienced  ad¬ 
ministrator  with  mature  judgment  and 
leadership  qualities — able  to  work  ef¬ 
fectively  with  people  up,  down  and 
sideways— to  direct  30  people  and  ad¬ 
minister  full  program  for  outstanding 
newspaper  group.  Should  have  a  de¬ 
gree.  Salary  ui«n  and  competitive, 
determined  by  ability  and  experience. 
Ebccellent  employee  benefits  and  work¬ 
ing  enviroiunent.  Chart  Area  6.  Send 
full  resume  in  complete  confidence.  Box 
492,  Eklltor  &  Publisher. 


RAPIDLY-EDCPANDING  economic  news 
service  requires  reporters  with  ex¬ 
perience  of  stock,  money  and/or  com¬ 
modity  markets  for  employment  New 
York  City  and  Washington.  Top  Guild 
rates,  excellent  fringes.  Opportunities 
for  early  advancement.  Write  details 
Box  494,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER  for  diverse  duties 
including  PR  for  an  agency  dealing 
with  state  governments.  Press  releases, 
newsletters,  article  rewriting.  Interest 
in  typography  and  brochure  layout 
helpful.  Location  near  Ohio  River  Val¬ 
ley.  Send  resum4  and  salary  requirw- 
ments  to  Box  496,  Eklltor  ft  Publisher. 


SPOR’TS  WRITER  for  college  city  p.m. 
offiset  daily.  Quick  advancement  op- 
portunitiee.  Some  general  assignment 
work.  Send  details  to  H.  K.  Williams, 
OBSERVED.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.— 14048. 


CITY  EDI’TOR  —  Must  know  desk  and 
layout,  he  able  to  direct  professional 
city  staff  in  competitive  news  city — 
home  of  University  of  Georgia.  Good 
pay  and  working  conditions.  Five-day 
week,  but  most  of  all  a  challenge  to 
help  build  Northeast  Georgia’s  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Contact  Larry  Young, 
Managing  EMitor,  The  Daily  News, 
Athens,  Ga.— 80601.  (404  )  643-2512. 

YOUR  OWN  MAN? 

Are  you?  If  not,  can  you  make  It  on 
your  own?  National  oraranisation  sp^ 
cialiting  in  editorial  services  for  in¬ 
dustrial  marketing  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  needs  key  man  in  New  Yoidc 
area.  Must  be  talented  person  seeking 
continuing  challenges  —  hard  driving 
and  self-sufficient.  Sand  letter  stating 
objectives  and  reaum4  to: 

FRANK  ASSOCIA’TES 
10606  Fairgrove  Avenue 
Tujunga,  California  91402 
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HEI.P  WANTEII 


SPORTS  DESK  EDITOR 
NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
WILMINGTON.  DELA.— I9MI9 
Fully  experience*!  candidate  may  'phone 
oollert  before  Friday.  March  2S.  ask 
for  Personnel  Director  (;lo2l  OL  4- 
5351.  Resume  may  l>e  maile*!.  An  E<iual 
Opportunity  Employer ! 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  two-daily  oper¬ 
ation  in  hiapiric  Cochise  (>»unty.  Ari¬ 
zona.  $I.">0  salary  ranee.  The  Dispatch. 
Box  H.  Douglas.  Ariz.  S.IBOT. 

editor” 

f(»r  well-known.  long-establishe*l  month¬ 
ly  business  magazine:  1  publication; 
comi>any  N.Y.C.  C*»mplete  e<litorial  re- 
siMinsibility  and  authority.  Excellent 
opiiortiinity  lie  publisher.  Send 

resume  in  c*infidence.  include  salary 
require*!.  D.  GusH*ifT.  1K08  Powell  PI.. 
Merrick.  N.  Y.— 11566. 

UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY 
Ambitious,  talente*!  financial  journalist, 
particularly  familiar  with  over-the- 
counter  market,  i^one  5.  Sen*l  complete 
resume,  salary  reijuirements  t*i  Box 
518.  E*lit*ir  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  ARTICLBS  AND  PHOTOS 
that  will  api^l  to  a  nation-wide  adult 
rea*ling  audien*:e.  J*ie  Reece.  Editor. 
THE  NATIONAL  INFORMER.  35.50 
N.  Lombard.  Franklin  Park.  III. — 60131. 

STRINGERS,  quick.  N.Y.C.  and  East 
Coast,  for  constructive  youth  vs.  drugs 
weekly.  Imaginative,  experienced.  Box 
4-52.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operatarii—MachinittK 

LINO  OPERATOR — Have  opening  for 
experienced  operator  on  night  shift. 
Go^  wages.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays. 
G<kxI  equipment.  New  plant.  Open  shop. 
Write  to  J.  L.  Kenner.  Lima  News. 
121  E.  High.  Lima.  Ohio  45802. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  he  experienced  in  TTS. 
Blectmns.  Comets  and  Linotype  Mix¬ 
ers.  Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three 
shifts  TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  8166.10 
for  35-hours,  plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resum4  to  Erl  Svendsen. 
Head  Machinist.  Statesman-Journal  Co.. 
280  Church  Street.  N.  E..  Salem.  Oreg. 
—97808. 

FRIDE34  ICC-VF  Tape  perforator  op¬ 
erators  wanted  for  Photon  713-10  and 
Photon  713-20.  Central  plant  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  above  average  in  ability 
and  have  g*>*xl  knowledge  of  newspaper 
printing.  Could  use  supervisor  for  this 
department.  Open  shop.  Contact  Harry 
Green.  Jr..  The  Record  Stockman.  P.O. 
B*»x  16628.  Denver.  Colo. — 80216. 

LINOFIL.M  OPERATOR,  experienced: 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark-up : 
or  will  train  printer  who  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertising  Services. 
Inc..  564  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago.  III. — 
60606.  Ph;  (312)  263-3073. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced, 
for  semi-weekly  in  Northern  Indiana 
Lakes  region.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  benefits.  Permanent.  Write  or 
call  Ernest  Eschbach.  North  Man¬ 
chester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR,  experi¬ 
enced:  mark-up  experience  helpful.  Join 
a  progressive  central  newspaper  plant. 
Open  shop.  References  required.  Con¬ 
tact  Harry  Green.  Jr..  The  Record 
Stockman.  P.O.  Box  16628,  Denver, 
Colo.— 80216. 

PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  offset 
daily:  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift;  scale 
63.85.  Healthy  climate — new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer.  Idaho  Free  Press. 
Botx  88.  Nampa.  Idaho  836.51. 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Lin*>type  operators  and  fl*>ormen.  Con¬ 
tact  B*>h  Vellenga.  The  News-Herald. 
38879  Mentor  Ave..  Willoughby.  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


Operatori^— Machinists 


FOTOSETTER  OPERATOR  —  Goo«l 
climate.  g*xxl  working  conditions.  Will  ' 
consider  training  gocid  mixer  operator  ; 
for  p.m.  *laily.  Call  or  write  J*>e  Mo*)re.  i 
Box  312.  Prescott.  Ariz. —  863U1.  or 
(602)  445-3:133.  i 


Photography  \ 

MIDWEST  STATE  UNIVERSITY  has  ! 
o|)ening  for  I -man  photo  *>peration: 
experience  in  all  facets  of  photx>graphy.  | 
*larkr*K>ni  technique  re*iuired.  Please  ! 
smd  resume  an*l  salary  requirements  ; 
to:  John  F.  Freehill.  Personnel  Orticer. 
201  Parker  Hall.  University  of  Mis- 
souri-R*dla.  R*>lla.  M*>.  -  65401.  AN 
EQUAL  (ypPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER.  | 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Immediate  opening  for  experience*! 
foreman  with  background  in  hot-metal, 
photo-composition  and  general  *x>mpos- 
ing  r*>om  supervision.  Exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  future  growth  with  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gannett  Group.  Please  send 
full  details  to  R.  D.  Wilkinson.  Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr..  The  Evening  News.  85  Dick¬ 
son  St..  Newburgh.  N.  Y. — 12550. 

COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing:  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  68.000.  ^nii 
complete  resum4.  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College.  Ash¬ 
land.  Wisconsin  54806. 


Pressmen— —Stereotypers 

WEB  PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Goss  or  Cottrell  news¬ 
paper  press.  Steady  position.  Ex*:ellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Days  nr  nights. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900.  N.  Y.  C. 

OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FORBMAN— 
Somewhere  in  the  U.S.  there  must  he 
a  man  thoroughly  trained  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  Goss  Urhanite  press,  who 
is  quality-conscious  and  has  experience 
in  sp*>t  and  process  color.  To  this  man. 
we  offer  a  hetter-than-average  salary  in 
a  busy  newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  organization  in  an  area  noted  for 
its  gracious  living.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
885.  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSMEN :  We  will  train  you  to  be 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  338.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  ASSISTANT  —  Experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  multiple  press  opera¬ 
tions  and  letterpress  color.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Opportunity  to  ad- 
van*:e  to  top.  Management-oriente*!. 
Area  4.  Mail  complete  resum4  to  Box 
304.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  STARS  AND  .STRIPES  has 
immediate  *rpenings  in  Tokyo.  Japan, 
for  Web  Offset  pressmen.  Must  have 
four  years’  experience  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  process  color  printing.  At¬ 
tractive  salaries  and  benefits.  Air-mail 
replies  with  details  on  experience.  e*lu- 
cation.  ilependents.  and  availahility  to: 
Production  Manager.  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes.  APO  San  Francisco.  Calif. — 
96503. 

JOURNEYMAN  —  PRE.SSMAN.  daily 
paper  in  suburban  N.  Y..  using  3-deck. 
24-page  H*>e  press,  seeks  trained  press- 
stereotyper.  37)4  hour  week;  top  wages; 
n*>n-union  ;  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRE.SSMAN-STERBOTYPER 
Permanent  p*>sition  for  experienced 
man.  G**nd  scale  an.)  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  826-6262  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia.  Press  R*x)m  Foreman. 
The  News-Gazette.  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  61820. 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  in  Illinois 
I.etterpreBS,  newspaper  and  job  shop. 
Cylinder  and  duplex  presses.  Job  is 
steady,  in  nice  town,  g*xxl  salary  and 
fringe  lienefits.  Job  is  open  now.  Write: 
Box  260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER 
We  are  a  suburban  newspaper  in  Area 
2  with  a  new  Web  Offset  printing 
plant.  We  are  seeking  a  hustling  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  direct  our  offset  printing 
pioduction  (c*>mposition  through  mail¬ 
ing)  and  expand  the  scope  and  volume 
of  our  job  and  (Xintract  printing.  0*x>d 
salary;  all  lienefits  plus  personal  in¬ 
centive  plan.  Write  full  details  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  414,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FYIRBMAN 
Experienced  man  to  supervise  metr*>- 
politan  6-day  daily  composing  room, 
TTS  and  phot*>-composition.  Union. 
Chart  Area  9.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  lienefits  for  an  aggressive,  am¬ 
bitious  man.  .Send  resum4  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  420,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


CHICAGO  SUBITRBS  offset  typesetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful ;  able  to  handle  wom¬ 
en.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type.  Inc., 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 


Production 

THE  NEW  BRITAIN  HERALD  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man.  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  or  background  in  offset  and  photo 
composition,  to  aid  us  in  our  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  offset.  He  would  re¬ 
port  directly  to  the  General  Manager. 
'The  Herald  is  a  six-evening  single  edi¬ 
tion  daily  with  a  growing  circulation 
of  34,000  l*>cated  in  Central  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

If  you  feel  you  can  qualify  for  this 
interesting  and  chalienging  position 
then  write:  H.  M.  Peterson.  General 
Mgr.,  Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
06060. 

PRODUCTION  A.SSISTANT,  ambitious, 
with  g*md  basic  or  technical  education 
and,  preferably — but  not  necessary — 
experienced  in  newspaper  production 
problems.  Expanding,  large  metro- 
liolitan  daily  offers  unlimited  opport¬ 
unity  in  Area  4.  Mail  complete  resum4 
to  Box  366,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

PRINTING  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
WEB  OITSET  PLANT 
Excellent  opportunity  for  iierson  with 
ability  to  take  charge  of  complete  pr*>- 
*lurti*in  oiierations.  Top  knowle*lge  of 
all  phases  of  Web  Offset  is  require*!. 
Plant  location:  N.Y.  metropolitan  area. 
Liberal  salary,  benefits.  Call  collect 
(212)  629-2900. 


COPY  WRITER  for  The  Washington 
P*)st.  Two  or  three  years'  of  g*x>d  ex¬ 
perience  qualifies  you  for  a  spot  *in 
our  staff.  Variety  of  assignments  to 
include  copy  for  in-paper,  radi*>-tv  and 
magazine  promotion ;  also  must  he 
capabie  of  preparing  copy  for  br*>- 
chures  and  sales  letters,  ^nd  details 
to  Personnel  Director,  1615  "L"  Street. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. — 20005. 


PROMOTION  MANAGEHI  for  over  fiOM 
Caiifornia  daily.  Idea  man  in  both 
community  and  advertising  sales  pr*>- 
motion.  Must  have  drive,  enthusiasm. 
Elxcellent  opportunity  with  progressive 
newspeper  group.  Send  resume  to  B*>x 
472,  E*litor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

WRITE31  WANTED— We  want  a  strong 
writer  capable  of  developing  into  a 
first-rate  public  relations  expert.  If 
you’re  one  or  two  years  out  of  college, 
working  for  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
and  feel  you  are  a  strong  writer,  and 
also  feel  you  would  like  to  expand 
your  capabilities,  we  have  a  wide  open 
opportunity  for  you.  We’re  a  Chicago- 
based  corporation  (top  %  of  Fortune 
500).  Our  public  relations  department 
handles  all  phases  of  PR  on  a  national 
level.  Salary  will  increase  depending  on 
y*nir  performance.  An  equal  *>pportunity 
employer.  Send  resum<  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  370.  E*litor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  W.4NTED 


Public  Relations 


COPY  WRITER-EDITOR  needed  for 
rapidly-growing,  specialized  national 
public  relations  agency  highly  reganled 
by  industry  and  press  mediums.  L^ated 
40-miles  north  Chicago  Loop.  Minimum 
of  two  years’  writing  finished  copy, 
editorial.  Knowledge  of  boating  and 
outdoor  recreation  products  desir^,  but 
writing  skills  most  important.  Good 
salary  with  unusual  advancement  op, 
rmrtunities.  Age  to  30.  Box  394,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


PUILIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
Nawtpaper  man  with  minimum  two 
years'  reportinq  experience  needed 
to  help  write  an  Ohio  industrial 
publication,  prepare  news  releases, 
feature  stories.  Contact: 

Duane  Zumbrunn,  Okie  Power  Ce. 

301  Cleveland  Ave.  S. 

Canton,  Ohio,  44702 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

Major  New  England  aerosiiace  com¬ 
pany  seeks  experience*!  newsman 
to  write  news  stories  and  features, 
handle  press  relations  and  per¬ 
form  other  PR  functions.  Chal¬ 
lenging  xxwition  in  a  dynamic, 
diversifie*!  company.  Salary  610,000 
to  612.000. 

Box  477  Etditor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FEK.SONrKEL  AVAILABLE 


NEWS-EDITORIAL  TEACHING  wanted 
on  smaller  scene;  M.S.  17  years’  news- 
paiier,  magazine  writing  experience. 
Now  teaching  at  Midwest  university  (2 
years).  Box  471,  E<litor  A  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  with  English 
BA  still  in  warranty  seeks  Southeastern 
c*illege  |H)st  advising  iiuhlications. 
teaching  J-classes  while  earning  MA. 
B*ix  491,  E*litnr  A  Publisher, 


Administrative 

19  YEARS’  (daily  and  weekly)  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Energetic,  hard  work¬ 
ing  idea  man — heavy  in  advertising 
sales,  promotion  and  layout — seeks  new 
ciiallenge.  Has  worke*l  news,  circula¬ 
tion,  simp.  9  years’  with  present  .36.000 
ABC  daily.  Early  40’s,  two  chiMren, 
Willing  listener.  Prefers  Chart  Area 
I.  Box  431,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

ASSI.STANT  PUBLLSHER.  GM 

OR  ADVERTISING  DIRFXTTOR 
Presently  Publisher  on  small  daily, 
(onverte*!  same  from  loser  to  high 
profit.  Strong  on  ads.  business,  prcxlur- 
tion  and  lab*>r  negotiations.  Know 
letteniress  and  some  offiset.  Can  invest 
and  will  reveal  reason  for  *lesiring 
change.  Marrieil.  3  children ;  age  36. 
Write  Box  506,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  —  OutsUnding 
rec*>nl;  references  to  substantiate  27 
years’  successful  news|in|ier  manag<>- 
ment.  Pay  own  way  in  6  months  or 
less.  Resume  on  request.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  4  or  6:  consider  elsewhere.  Box 
479,  E*lil*>r  A  Publisher. 


Artists^— ('.artitonists 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 
Award-winning,  seasone*!  pro,  desires 
change.  Box  427,  E*litor  A  Publisher. 

ARTIST  seeks  position  as  illustrator, 
political  an*l/or  sports  cartoonist.  Wide 
range  of  experience  ns  teacher,  agency 
and  studio  artist.  Has  sold  to  national 
and  foreign  satirical  publications.  Box 
443,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  R  T  I  S  T 

Newspaper  artist — Spots,  illustrations, 
editorial  cartoons.  Box  461,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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personnel  Availeble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Circulation 

Editorial 

IF  YOU  BELIEVE 
that  you  should  have  more  circulation. 
...  If  you  believe  in  promoting  ag¬ 
gressively.  .  .  If  you  believe  a  modem 

circulation  department  is  essential.  .  .  . 
If  you  believe  in  paying  well  for  re¬ 
sults.  ...  It  is  in  your  interest  to 
write  to  me  today.  There  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion  and  confidential  handling  is  as¬ 
sure.  Successful  experience  as  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  on  competitive  metro  area 
daily.  Box  463.  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

NO  ROOM  AT  THE  TOP  after  10 
years  as  editor  in  full  charge  of  semi¬ 
monthly  trade  newspaper  in  Zone  6; 
3^  years’  medium  and  metro  dailies. 
Combined  editorial  know-how  with 
sharp  business  acumen.  Earning  $16,- 
000 ;  seeking  a  real  challenge  with  stock 
options  and  a  future.  32,  married,  two 
children.  Will  relocate  for  right  spot. 
Box  439,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AND  MOVING  FAST 
Hard-driving,  flexible  writer-reporter 
with  Washington,  Milwaukee,  Miami  , 
newspaper  experience;  24  years  old; 
draft  exempt.  BSJ-MSJ  Northwestern,  , 
Prefer  news ;  strong  on  features,  an¬ 
alyses.  But  also  have  solid  PR  ex¬ 
pertise.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  ONLY! 
Availability:  July.  $10M  minimum,  un¬ 
less  unique  job  warrants  sacrifice.  Box 
467,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCU’LA’nON  DIRECTOR  for  100,000 
and  over.  Presently  employed.  Confi¬ 
dence  respected.  Write  Box  503,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  for  a  top-notch, 
diwr-knocking  circulation  manager? 
I'm  your  man  I  Following,  ability  to 
build  aggressive  department;  strong  on 
promotion.  Experience:  all  phases. 
Recommendation:  Tops.  Age:  4U’s.  Box 
48$,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  COUPLE  to 
manage/edit  weekly  in  rural  California. 
Elxx>erienee  in  wire  service,  daily  re¬ 
porting  and  desk  work.  Don  Samson, 
New  Mark  Twain  Hotel,  1622  N.  Wil¬ 
cox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. — 90028. 

aaruLATioN  manager  of  eoM 

plus  wants  to  relocate.  18  years*  a.m.. 
p.in.»  all  phases  of  circulation.  Bo.x 
S09e  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  30,  seeks  liberal  paiier 
requiring  tenacious  digger.  Wire  serv¬ 
ice,  daily  experience.  B.A.  plus  grad  j 

Display  Advertising 

SPIRITED  AD  DIRECTOR  seeks  paper 
to  build  into  Retail-Classified  market 
place  .  .  .  This  it  a  small  ad,  but  there 

wuik.  Know  government,  courts,  civil 
rights.  Please,  straightforward  replies. 
Box  468,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  i 

it  a  lot  behind  it.  Box  344,  Eiditor  & 
^blisher. 

WRITEXl/ADMINISTRATIVE  Assistant 
Responsibility  for  writing  and  editing 
feature  articles,  speeches,  news  re¬ 
leases,  brochures,  pamphlets  and  other  | 
materials  of  an  educational  and  cultural 
nature  for  a  wide  range  of  communi¬ 
cations  media.  Will  do  related  reimrt- 
ing  and  research.  College  graduate  with 

SEASONEX)  DISPLAY  MAN.  Zona  9, 
with  drive  and  know-how,  desires  spot 
with  growth  on  prime  accounts.  For 
risumd  write  Box  441,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 

CONSUMER  and/or  TRADE  PUB. 
Creative 

ADVTG.  MANAGER  AVAILABLE 

Top  sales  record:  16  years’  present 
eerporation.  Will  relocate.  References 
seailable.  Box  616,  Eiditor  ft  Ihiblisher. 

proficient  office  skills.  Ebcperienced  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and  TV 
writing.  Forte:  health,  education,  wel¬ 
fare  fields.  Free  to  travel.  Anne 
Walker,  16  Littell  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
—02146.  Ph:  (617)  734-0961. 

AB  DIREICTOR,  daily  group,  22  years’ 
aperience  sales,  agency  copy,  layout, 
business  editor.  Ivy  graduate;  Air 
Force  Officer;  over  12  years’  present 
job.  Can  handle  top  challenge.  Box 
484,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRAD,  26.  B.S.  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  3  years’  experience — government, 
entertainment,  courts,  civic  clubs, 
church.  Can  furnish  copies  of  news 
stories  and  letters  of  commendation. 
Interested  in  Zones  4-6-8-9.  Bo.\  489, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MAN,  CREATIVE 
Philadelphia  area 

Box  487,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  —  know  layout, 
make-up;  16  years’  present  Zone  5 
metro.  Reliable— have  young  children. 
Box  617,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

Editorial 

BXCELLE34T  MAGAZINE  WRI’TER. 

AEROSPACE  WRITER,  covering 

NASA  Research  Center  as  part  of  re¬ 
porting  beat,  seeks  full-time  space, 
Kiffice  reporting  job,  NSF  grant  re- 
cipiwit.  Former  college  teacher,  editor. 
Sound  newspaper  experience.  Box  369, 
Editor  ft  Ihiblisher. 

20  s,  R.A.,  u^ants  urriting  or  etliting 
job.  Prefer  magazines;  Chicago  area. 
Box  493,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

NOT  JUST  A  JOB 

Veteran  desk  editor  on  one  of  na¬ 
tion’s  top  papers  seeks  executive  posi¬ 
tion  on  smaller  paper.  Experience*! 
on  weekly,  small  and  metropolitan 
dailies.  Firmly  established  but  seek  a 
more  responsible  job.  Box  481,  Eiditor 
ft  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  WOMEN’S  editor- 
writer  wants  job  in  mild  climate — largo 
or  small  paper.  Strong  on  features, 
people  of  all  ages.  Box  413,  Eiditor  ft 
Pnblisher. 

OUTDOOR  WRITER— Grew  up  with 
shotgun  and  fly  rod — hunted  and  fished; 
seeks  position  where  res|x>nsibilitiee 
would  evolve  mainly  with  outdoor  writ¬ 
ing.  Samples  upon  request.  Age  26 ; 
B.A.  and  M.F.A.  in  English.  Available 
July.  Box  496,  ^itor  ft  iKiblisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  60.  college-teaching 
wife  (Ph.D)  desire  move  to  warm 
climate  in  or  near  college  town.  Box 
189,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

IXPERIEINCED  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher,  feature  writer  seeks  position  in 
Wtihington,  D,  C.,  or  immolate  area, 
kssumd  on  request.  Box  397,  Eiditor  ft 
Pnblisher. 

COPY  EDITOR— Slot,  rim  or  sports. 
Would  consider  sports  magazine  editor¬ 
ship,  or  managing  editor  smaller  pa¬ 
per.  Box  476,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

UrORTER/EaHTOR/CoIIege  Instruc¬ 
tor  seeks  writing  i>osition  on  mediiim- 
tori*  daily  or  on  magazine.  B.S.J., 
■•A. — 26 — three  years’  new^/editing  ex- 
Pwienre;  2  years’  college  teaching. 
Available  July  1.  Prefer  metropolitan 
>rea.  Box  469,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher, 

TOP  E'EATURB  WRITER,  columnist. 
40,  side  tracked  to  editorials,  wants  to 
return  to  creative  newsroom  job.  Box 
507,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

TOP  EDITOR 

Experienced  administrator.  writer, 

award-winner  including  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship.  with  creative  ideas  to  make  a 
newspaiier  great  not  just  exist  seeks 
top  echelon  eilitorial  position  with 
me<lium-sizc<l  daily  editor,  managing, 
executive— with  management  that  wants  , 
to  build  a  gooil  product.  Contact  me 
and  I’ll  prove  I  am  a  rare  one  who 
wants  a  “catbird  seat”  and  not  a 
"caretaker”  imsition.  Box  510,  Eiditor 
ft  Publisher. 

good  writer,  administrator. 

^  Now  managing  editor  13M  daily, 
jhst  have  you?  Box  463,  Eclitor  ft 
Publisher. 

woman  with  feature,  makeup,  copy 
dodt  background  plus  women’s  eclitor 
mperience.  desires  interesting  position 
Oij  department — any  size  paper — any 
txa.  Box  446,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

FILM  CRITIC,  university  trained,  6 
years’  metro  newspaiiers,  seeks  |>osition 
as  critic-writer ;  knows  all  facets  of 
production-layout.  Hus  credentials 
needed  to  build  excitinK  new  entertain¬ 
ment  department,  box  223,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Hiirh  School  English  and  history 
teacher — nine  yetirs’  experience — desires 
full-time  job  ns  KEPUKTEK  on  rural 
weekly  or  small  daily ;  very  cold  climate 
and/or  college  town  preferred;  not  a 
necessity.  Anxious  to  learn  newspa|>er 
business.  Wife  would  seek  teaching  (lo- 
sition  ns  girls'  physical  education 
teacher.  Two  children.  Eugene  Novo- 
gnalsky,  8510  Flower  Avenue,  Takuma 
Park,  Maryland — 2U0I2.  Phone  (AC 
301)  5H7  8178. 


EDITOR,  EDITORIAL  WRITER:  form¬ 
er  news,  wire,  city,  makeup  editor  on 
respected  New  E'ngland  paiiers.  Now 
marking  time  on  desk  of  top  metro; 
used  to  more  responsibility — seeks 
same.  Unusual  know-how  in  art,  tyiie. 
production  (including  offset,  roto), 
promotion.  Age  50.  Area  1  or  2.  Box 
511,  Editor  £  Publisher, 


Fre^— Lance 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  expe¬ 
rienced,  seeks  stringer  assignments  in 
Dallas/Fort  Worth.  Box  458,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RESBIARCH,  Writing,  Indexing:  Bi¬ 
ography,  Travel.  E.  Bradley,  P.O.  Box 
3247,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — 90403. 


NEED  COVERAGE  in  Action  Area? 
Talented  free-lancers  available  for 
writing,  PR  assignments  in  Southern 
California.  Basetl  in  San  Diego.  Bo.x 
612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRINGER.  FREE-LANCE  JOBS 
sought  by  writer.  26.  in  Albany,  New 
York.  Have  college  degree,  newspai'er- 
wire  service  experience.  Box  391,  E«li- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Miscellaneous 


YOUNG  MAN.  25,  with  5  years’  ex- 
lierienre  in  advertising  agency  mail- 
room.  with  major  emphasis  on  multilith 
operation  and  office  supply  purchasing, 
seeks  employer  in  Chicago  vicinity. 
Belmont-Austin-Irving  Park,  Cicero  or 
similar  with  opening.  Send  inquiry  for 
resum6  to  Box  513  &litor  A  Publisher. 


Operator*— Machinists 

4  PHOTON  OPERATORS,  experienced 
all  phases  newspaper  operation,  would 
consider  similar  situations.  Good  salary 
premium  necessity.  Write  Box  405, 
Nampa,  Idaho— 83651. 


HEAD  MACHINIST— EXPERT  on  all 
ITS,  Computers,  Elektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery ;  very  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  and  electronics;  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organise.  Family  man. 
Union.  Zone  open.  Top  offers  only.  Box 
39,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  OPERATOR  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  a  knowledge  of  news 
photography.  I  am  21,  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  position  as  i>hoto- 
grapher  or  engraver.  I  will  relocate 
anywhere  In  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3,  Bld- 
itor  ft  Publisher, 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  36.  seeks  public 
relations,  advertising,  press  slot.  East¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  Top  portfolio.  Box 
.196,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RECENT  "Photopraphrr  Of  The  Year" 
with  creative  picture  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  opportunity  to  enliven 
graphics  ns  photo  chief  of  up-and-com¬ 
ing  puhlicntion  in  Zone  9.  Can  furnish 
top  references,  past  and  present.  Box 
447.  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  exiwrienced, 
27.  veteran,  B.A.,  seeks  news  photo 
job:  relocation  no  problem.  Minimum 
salary  $120  |ier  week.  Available  now  I 
Box  508,  Eilitor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  32.  nine  years’ 
newspaiier  exiierience ;  many  awards: 
now  chief  photographer  70,000  daily; 
seeking  to  relocate  in  more  creative 
atmosphere.  Box  497.  Editor  ft  Pub- 
iisher. 


Pressmen— —Stereotypers 

WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Goss  Ur- 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred ; 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H,  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  3,  Hillcrest  Dr., 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 


PRESS  ft  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Young  man — pressroom  and  stereotype 
department  foreman — deeires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zona  1.  Excellent  references.  Box  63, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPER,  in  30’s.  with  same 
company  more  than  a  decade,  seeks 
Midwest  job  at  minimum  $3.26  an  hour. 
Box  475,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Printers 


CAPABLE  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
with  many  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  modern  processes  wishes  to 
relocate  in  a  warmer  climate,  prefer¬ 
ably  Southern  city  with  a  newspaper. 
Box  241,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  Press-Stereo  Foreman 
21  years’  experience  on  Goss,  Scott. 
Hoe  and  tubular  presses.  Desire  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Zones  4  or  6.  College  education 
family:  union-trained.  Prefer  open 

shop.  Box  237,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  FOREMAN  wanU  posi¬ 
tion  with  challenge.  Complete  working 
knowledge  of  composing  room ;  some 
press,  commercial  work.  PR  ability. 
Consider  all.  Confldential.  Rasum6.  ^ne 
6-3.  Box  322,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HAVE  ENGRAVING  or  offset  prob¬ 
lems?  Fully  qualified  all-around  en¬ 
graved  and  offset  cameraman  wishes 
to  relocate.  Experienced  in  procesa 
color  and  management.  Box  359,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 


SUTERINTBNDENT  OR  FOREMAN, 
fdbniliar  with  hot  and  cold-type  com¬ 
puters.  ITU  or  open.  Prefer  Zone  8  or 
9.  Box  375,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up. 

(21J)  943-7256 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  experi¬ 
enced  all  departments,  hot  or  cold-type. 
Elxcellent  record,  references.  Available 
immediately!  Box  401,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  IN  OITSET  and  pho- 
tocompoaition  (Linofllm  and  Photon 
7I.1-I0  Ad  Composition).  Seek  position 
as  PiYxIuction  Manager  of  small  daily, 
or  assistant’s  job  on  larger  daily.  Box 
455,  Ealitor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

ABLE  PRACTITIONER  —  40  —  seeks 
management  responalhilities.  Bbcperl- 
enred  in  corporate,  financial,  commu- 
ity  relations;  emplo.ree  communica¬ 
tions;  product  publicity;  also  some 
promotion.  Box  403,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GOVERNMBa<T  INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
Know  make-up.  photo  editing,  photo- 
gaphy;  four  years’  news  experience. 
Veteran.  32  J-degree.  Seeks  house 
organ.  Box  457,  Ealitor  &  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Attack  from  the  right 


The  press  of  this  country,  and 
perhaps  of  this  hemisphere,  has 
had  the  mistaken  idea  that  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorships  of  the  right 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  the  biggest  threat  to  free¬ 
dom  in  Latin  America  now 
comes  from  Fidel  Castro  and 
his  type  of  exported  Commu¬ 
nism. 

In  the  last  15  years  we  have 
witnessed  the  fall  of  such  re¬ 
nown  dictators  as  Peron,  Kojas 
Pinella,  Trujillo,  Somoza  and 
Perez  Jimenez.  A  year  ago  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  viewed  the  Latin  American 
scene  and  found  that  freedom 
prevailed  everywhere  with  the 
exception  of  Castro’s  Cuba, 
“Papa  Doc’s”  Haiti,  and  Stroess- 
ner’s  Paraguay  with  some  im¬ 
provement  nob^  in  the  latter. 

The  picture  was  bright,  but 
soon  to  be  darkened. 

Almost  before  you  could  say 
“military  coup,”  the  president 
of  Peru  was  placed  on  a  plane 
leaving  the  country  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  taken  over  by  a 
military  junta  which  lost  no  time 
in  closing  temporarily  three  pub¬ 
lications  which  it  didn’t  like. 

The  newly  elected  president  of 
Panama  was  in  office  only  a  few 
days  when  he  received  the  same 
treatment  from  the  military 
which  has  attempted  to  per¬ 
petuate  its  own  brand  of  a  free 
press  by  installing  its  own  hand¬ 
picked  editors  on  all  publica¬ 
tions  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
regime. 

Publisher  jailed 

The  army  generals  in  Brazil 
moved  into  the  President’s  office 
there  and,  although  he  has  been 
permitted  to  stay  in  office,  he  has 
become  the  pawn  of  the  military 
suspending  freedom  of  the  press 
and  civil  rights  which  he  had  de 
dared  sacred  only  a  few  months 
before. 

Editors  and  publishers  went 
underground  and  some  of  those 
who  didn’t  were  detained  by  the 
military  for  brief  periods.  Mrs. 
Niomar  Bittencourt,  widow  of 
the  late  Paulo  Bittencourt  and 
publisher  of  Correio  da  Manha 
of  Rio,  was  in  jail  for  over  two 
months  and  just  recently  re¬ 
leased.  President  Costa  e  Silva 
had  told  a  delegation  from  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  nation’s  free  press 
was  safe  even  though  an  in¬ 
famous  Press  Law  existed  on  the 
books. 

The  law  was  brushed  off  and 


used  almost  as  the  lAPA  group 
walked  out  the  door. 

What  provokes  military  offi¬ 
cers  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  as  they  have  done  in 
Peru,  Panama  and  Brazil? 

Dr.  Joao  de  Medeiros  Calmon, 
president  of  Diarios  Associados, 
gave  an  insight  in  a  talk  to  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  in  New 
York  this  week.  Diarios  Associ¬ 
ados  was  founded  by  the  late 
Assis  Chateaubriand  (who  was 
frequently  called  the  “Hearst  of 
Brazil”)  and  now  controls  15 
television  stations,  29  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  32  newspapers  and  10 
magazines. 

Dr.  Calmon  reported: 

“After  the  victorious  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1964,  President  Castello 
Branco  sent  a  bill  to  Congress, 
in  December  1966,  creating  a 
new  and  extremely  drastic  Press 
Law.  We,  Congressmen,  struck 
out  several  articles  which  we 
thought  threatening  to  freedom 
of  expression.  The  law  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  President,  who 
respected  the  amendments  in- 
introduced  by  Congress,  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1967.  But  the  next  month. 
Marshal  Castello  Branco  issued 
a  decree-law  on  National  Se¬ 
curity  which  brought  back  the 
very  articles  Congress  had  re¬ 
jected  in  the  Press  Law. 

“On  February  27,  1967,  the 
Press  Law  and  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Law  came  into  force  in 
Brazil.  From  that  moment  on 
freedom  of  expression  in  Brazil 
could  come  under  serious  restric¬ 
tions.  However,  both  Presi¬ 
dents,  Castello  Branco  and  then 
Costa  e  Silva,  decided  not  to  ap¬ 
ply  these  legal  instruments. 

“Then,  in  December  of  last 
year,  came  the  episodes  that 
culminated  in  the  enactment  of 
Institutional  Act  Number  Five, 
which  resulted  in  the  recession 
of  Congress,  the  suspension  of 
constitutional  guarantees  and 
the  possibility  of  establishing 
censorship  of  the  press,  radio, 
television  and  telephones,  the 
suspension  of  inviolability  of  the 
mails  and  the  institution  of 
habeas  corpus. 

“The  military  were  convinced 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
afoot  to  overthrow  the  regime, 
with  a  threat  of  civil  war.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Government  secret 
services,  ‘revanchists’,  including 
bourgeoise  and  Communist  ad¬ 
versaries,  were  plotting  a  co¬ 
ordinated  action  that  included 
political  leaders,  priests  and 
students. 


“Why  was  the  reaction  of  the 
armed  forces  so  drastic? 

“One  shot,  at  Serajevo,  pro¬ 
voked  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  One. 

“In  Brazil  a  five-minute 
speech,  at  the  end  of  the  day’s 
work  at  a  session  of  the  Chamter 
of  Deputies,  usually  taken  up 
with  short  comments,  provoked 
the  explosion  of  Institutional  Act 
Number  Five. 

“In  this  speech,  a  Congress¬ 
man  advocated  boycotting  the 
Independence  Day  parade;  he 
called  the  military  criminals, 
killers  and  torturers  of  the 
people;  he  appealed  to  women 
not  to  go  with  men  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  to  the  young  girls 
not  to  dance  with  the  Military 
cadets. 

Dragged  through  the  mud 

“These  attacks  deeply  trauma¬ 
tized  the  military  who  had  for 
some  time  suffered  the  impact  of 
financial  strain,  and  who  usually 
were  held  responsible  for  the 
crises  in  the  country,  though 
these  had  always  broken  out  in 
civilian  administrations.  Even  in 
popular  music,  in  the  so-called 
‘protest  songs’,  the  military  were 
dragged  through  the  mud. 

“Badly  paid,  misunderstood, 
accused  of  being  ambitious  for 
power  when  they  had  always 
preferred  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  to  be  held  by  civilians, 
they  had  been  more  recently  the 
victims  of  the  phenomenon  of 
growing  proletarianization  of 
their  class  in  consequence  of  the 
Revolution’s  salary  policy  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  anti-inflation  ef¬ 
forts.  These  were  the  feelings  of 
the  men  of  the  Army,  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  when  there 
fell  upon  them  the  petty  accusa¬ 
tions  that  represented  a  great 
anathema. 

“They  were  pointed  out  as  a 
repugfiant  part  of  Brazilian 
society,  unworthy  of  the  people’s 
company  in  the  commemorative 
spectacle  of  their  Independence. 
Their  reaction  was  human  but 
controlled.  In  the  first  place  they 
tried  for  a  solution  within  the 
constitutional  norms,  asking  the 
President  to  have  the  Congress¬ 
man  tried  by  the  Federal  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  through  faulty 
government  leadership  or  be¬ 
cause  they  were  misinformed, 
declined  to  give  consent  for  the 
trial.  This  congressional  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Government  was  due 
to  the  votes  of  seventy  members 
of  the  Government’s  own  party. 
The  Chamber’s  attitude  was 
considered  by  the  armed  forces 
to  be  an  insufferable  act  of  col¬ 
lective  solidarity  with  the  in- 
sulter. 

“As  a  consequence,  today  the 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 


in  Brazil  are  under  self-ce  ischv 
ship,  imposed  by  the  Nalioml 
Security  and  Press  Law,  and, 
further,  by  Institutional  Act 
number  Five.” 

• 

Negro  series  cited 

San  Francisco 
A  San  Francisco  Exai  iinsr 
reporter,  Harry  Johanesen,  hu 
been  cited  by  the  City  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  a  serka 
of  articles  on  Negro  History  in 
California.  In  a  citation  pre¬ 
sented  to  Johanesen,  the 
mission  said  it  was  sending  re¬ 
prints  of  the  articles  to  1,000  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations.  The 
articles,  published  last  summer, 
were  inserted  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  in  October  by  U.S. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel. 

Union  vote  given 

Los  ANr.KT.iisi 
Striking  unions  at  the  Lot 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  won 
a  recertification  election  by  a 
vote  of  1,620  to  25,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  an¬ 
nounced.  The  voting  took  place 
in  December  but  the  ballots  had 
been  impounded  while  the  news¬ 
paper  sued  to  invalidate  the 
election.  The  unions  stipulated 
the  company  could  renew  its 
challenge  and  the  votes  were 
counted. 


Want  to  . 
reach 
highly 
educated 
Washington? 

With  The  Washington  Star, 
you  reach  over  50%  of 
the  college-educated 
adults  in  the  Washington, 

D.  C,  area.  If  that's  the 
kind  of  market  you're 
looking  for,  phone  Star 
national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Joseph  Marsh  today. 
202  -  Lincoln  3-5000. 
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